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‘ABSTRACT OF THESIS 


A significant Puritan movement developed in Yorkshire 
during the period 1603-40, At least 75 ministers were 
troubled by ecclesiastical authority for their Puritanisn, 
as against a mere half-dozen under Elizabeth. In all, 
some 180 ministers have, by one means or another, been 
identified as Puritans, | 

The major Puritan areas were: the Leeds, Halifax and 
Sheffield districts; Craven; York and its environs; 
and the Hull-Beverley area. Archiepiscopal policy 
towards Puritanism ranged from the practical neutrality 
of Hutton (1594-1606), to the active sympathy of Matthew 
(1606-28), and the sustained opposition of Neile (1631-41). 
The Puritans flourished or suffered accordingly, 

Where no significant proportion of a parish supported a 
Puritan minister, the people seem to have been indifferent 
rather than hostile towards him; whilst in the larger 


towns, where the strength of Puritanism lay, the evidence 
indicates that the movement had a genuinely popular backing, 


Indeed, at York and Hull, Puritan opinion seems to have 
largely dominated the policy of the city councils, 

The Puritans used a diversity of means to propagate 
their beliefs: ‘The preaching of the Exercises (in which 


Lancashire Puritans participated); propaganda based on 
statistics of livings, impropriations, etc.;-and the 


activities of itinerant preachers, lecturers and private 
chaplains, 
: | f 
They carried on a many-sided controversy with the 


Catholics, though often in a surprisingly sympathetic and 
constructive spirit. In churchmanship, they ranged from 
conformable Puritans, through various shades of nonconformist 
(who constituted a majority), to extremists like Roger 
Brearley, supposed founder of the "Grindletonians", By 
their zeal in preaching and writing, they exerted an 
influence quite incommensurate with their minority position. 
In worship they adapted the parish services and also devised 
separate devotional meetings which portended the spread of 
the “gathered"™ church, they seem, in sum, to have 
embodied much, and probably most,of the religious zeal found 
in the Establishment at this time and place, 
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INTRODUCTION 


James I's accession seemed to both the Roman Catholic 
and Puritan extremes of religious opinion to herald a 
change of ecclesiastical policy in their favour, and their 
expectation was justified insofar as the King appears to 
have had genuine leanings towards toleration. 

The high hopes which the Catholics had of the new 
monarch found extravagant expression in the rash words of 
Thomas Hobinson, who was convicted at York Assizes about 
1604 for bragging of an impending religious revolution. 
lt was reported that he had, 


published and maliciouslie affirmed that it went not soe 
well with the Protestantes as they looked for. for 
elthough the judges had manie recusants before them at 
Durham, yet it would be no more soe hereafter, For the 
King had sent a poste to Durham not to proceede against 
recusantes till they knew further of his pleasure, and 
that he (Robinson) hoped once within a twelvemonth to 
see all the Protestantes in England hanged, or ells to 
turne from their religion, and that he hoped once within 
this yeare, all the ministers in England should be hanged, 
~ ot or vee have the hanging of thirtie or fortie 
of them, 


Archbishop Matthew Hutton wrote from York in December 1604, 
informing Cecil that this anticipation of royal favour was 


wisoaproat among the Catholics of the north, and urging: 


. H,. Foley, Reoords of the Ex 
Society of Jesus 
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"it is high time to looke unto them, Very many are gone 


from all places to London, and some are come downe into the 
1 
Contrie in great iollitie, almoste triumphantly”. 


The King discussed toleration with leading Catholics 
in 1603, butthe relaxation of the penalties for recusancy 


produced a sudden increase in overt Catholicism which 
2 
alarmed the government, and within a year this policy was 


being reversed, In February 1604, James declared his 
"utter detestation of their superstitious religion", 
ordered all Jesuits and seminary priests to leave the 


country forthwith, and revived the recusancy fine, which was 
3 
to run retrospectively from his accession, 


The Puritans, who had probably more solid grounds for 
optimism than the Catholics, were equally disappointed in 
James. As early as December 1598, John Petit had written 
to Peter Halins (alias Thomas Phelippes, the Custom House 
officer): 


I am told that in making war for the Crown, the King 
of Sets builds more on means within England than 
abroad, and has a great party, especially of Puritans.. 
He accounts London altogether his, most of the citizens 
being esteemed Puritans; and having that city, he 
thinks the rest of England a matter of no great 
difficulty, and the less because most of the rich 
1. P.R.O, State Papers Domestic (James 1), S.P.14. x.64-5., 
2. For the rapid increase in Yorkshire, cf, A.G, Dickens, 
The Extent and Character of Recusancy in Yorkshire, 1604, 
J, xxxvii.),pp.24ff. 


‘ ° erney Ed., Dodd's Church History of England ae 
the commencement of the sixteenth century to the revolution 
n iv.e2, Soff. 
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towns are Puritans; so the country will at last 
come to be governed by the ministers as Scotland 
is now, where they do all, and the Sing is but 
a cipher, 1 


According to a member of a Baptist congregation in London 
(writing 1615), leading supporters of the religious status 
quo had been distinctly apprehensive of a revolution in 


* policy on the accession of James: 


In the beginning of his majesty’s reign, when they had 
got him sure unto them - of the which they so much 
doubted, as with my own ears 1 heard some of their chief 
followers say, when his highness was coming into 
England, ‘Now must steeples down, and we shall have no 
more high commission!* (with lamentation they spake it) 
- then they made this canon. 2 


This foreboding is a measure of the expectation of the 
Puritans, and James had given them a basis for such hopes 
by statements like the celebrated one which he made in 


the Scottish General Assembly, where “he praised God that 


Ke 
he was born to be king of the purest kirk in the world", 


Henry Hooke, who later figured among the Yorkshire 
Puritans, voiced similar hopes in a sermon preached before 


the King in May 1604, though the tone was appropriately 


Cal,S,.P.D, 1598-1601, p.128. : 


2. er e, rracts = ae of ane 
and Persecution, 1614-6 ( serd ys Society ns, 
1846), p.i3l. The mention of "this canon" refers, of 
course, to the Canons of 1604, many of which were aimed 
against the Puritans, : 

3. 3B. Brook, The lives of the Puritans &«c. 1.60. (Here- 
after, ‘Brook'), 
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muted for the royal presence. He took as his text “Pray 


for the peace of Jerusalem” (Psalm 122.6), and while 
deprecating any “eagre affection of noveltie, and hot 
desier of innovation", went on to urge: "Yet let not the 
fear of innovation drive us into a chilling coldness of 
affection", more especially as “what was not possible for 
a woman to effect, man should be both able and industrious 
to performe”, (What a glaring non-sequitur was this last 
claim, when the woman was the inimitable Elizabeth, and the 
man the wisest fool in Christendom!) in typically Puritan 
vein, he declared that Jerusalem (England) expected that 
her King would deal with the papists, and “make perfect that 
uniformitie in discipline, and religion which hee hath 
a 

The failure of the Puritans to persuade the Aing at 
Hampton Court, however, ended their hopes of success in 
James' reign. He became convinced that the apparently 
moderate demands of the Millenary Petition were really but 
the beginning of an attempt to introduce the Presbyterian 
Book of Discipline. there followed the Canons of 1604, 
which sealed the sing's decision against the Puritans, and 
prevented the latter from contending any longer that the 
indefinite state of ecclesiastical law permitted any of 


1. Hooke, A Sermon sreached before the | a Whitehall, 
the ongnt of May 1604, (16¢ for Sooke’s Furitanisa, 
cl, intre,PP.1s80frfr. 


their claims. the new Canons clarified and strengthened 
the laws, almost entirely in an anti-Puritan sense, 
Discipline was tightened and convinced Puritans faced a 
orisis of conscience when subscription to the new 
enactments was demanded, the Canons signalised the end 
of the period of indecision in religious policy which had 
characterised the beginning of dames' reign, and have been 


said to "mark an epoch in the history of the English 
| 
Church", 


By his combination of internal reform and disciplinary - 
action, Bancroft had taken the initiative from the ruritans, 
and head weakened their movement by to some extent splitting 
it: “By refusing the Puritan demands, Bancroft widened the 
breach; by reforming the actual abuses of the Church he 
postponed the day of final schism, fhe radicals would no 
doubt leave the Church, but the great body of moderate men, 
Anglican, Catholic, and Puritan, would cling to the 
institution as long as they Gould respect ite 

in a letter dated 19 #eb.1604/5, (by which time both 
Puritans and Catholics had been disillusioned by his setkin’. 
James urged the Archbishop of York and the Lord President of 
the North to proceed diligently against both papists and 
those seeking to “bring in a forme of presbyterie", adding! 
1. R.G, Usher, The peconet stion ¢c 


401, (Hereafter, ‘ reconstruction Fr 
2. Ivid., 1.399. 
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Some of our subjects, infected with those superstitious 
humors, have bene more quick in conceiving hopes, and 
audacious in uttering them, then ever they had ground 
from us to doe, except it were out of a vaine conceipt. 
that a new succession to the crowne should worke a 
generall innovation of all pollicies both in the church 
and in the state. 1 
James might write thus now, but his own acts and utterances 
had naturally roused just such an expectation of "a generall 
innovation", Yet, after his initial vacillation, he not 
only decided ageinst concessions to either Puritan or 
Catholic, but further alienated them both by taking positive 
action against their existing positions, This brief 
period at the beginning of his reign, during which the 
religious situation was fluid, brought the strengths of the 
Catholic and Puritan minorities more openly into view, by 
arousing their incompatible but equally fervent hopes, 
Moreover, for the Puritans, the end of this periéa marked 
the decisive rejection of their claims by the Church - a 
blow whioh affected their temper and their policies, For 
these reasons, therefore, the accession of James makes 


e convenient starting-point for our study, 


The period 1603-40 seems to be the most neglected in the 


history of Puritanism, Elizabethan Puritanism has received 


thorough treatment, as has also that of the Civil War and 
1. Raine Ed., The Correspondence of Dr: Matth 
Archbishop of York, ees Soc. 1s .xv 
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Commonwealth period; but these intervening years have not 
been given & corresponding amount of attention. Yet this 
season of germination, during which the Puritans recovered 
from their reverse of 1603-5 and gathered the strength which 
enabled them to take power in the forties and fifties, was 
of the first importance. It offers for examination a 
Puritan movement significant in size and influence, and yet 
not divided into its later sects and parties, nor weakened 
by the adherence of those who in the days of its power 
sought to share its triumph, but were not of its spirit. 
Later divisions (as Chaper VII attempts to show) were 
foreshadowed, but remained almost entirely within the womb 
of Puritanism, as Puritanism itself remained within the womb 
of the Establishment. 

So much for the extent of the study in time; but what 
of its delimitation in space? The need for more regional 
study: of. Puritanism has been stressed by M.M, Knappen in 
his "Tudor Puritanism" (19359), where he urges that, 

further attention to Puritan local history is éssential 

if any sound conclusions are to be reached on the vexed 

question of the actual strength of the party at any 
given period. On such a quasi-legal undertaking as 

Tudor-Stuart Puritanism it is, of course, difficult to 

* obtain sufficient evidence for statistical purposes. 

But lists of signers of petitions, ministers suspended 

or "troubled about the surplice", of private patrons and 

members of corporations appointing Puritan lecturers will 


furnish some clues. By careful analysis and a plotting 
on maps it should be possible to get some clearer notion 


of the process by which Puritanism spread over England | 
and of how strong its hold was on 4 given community 
at a given time. 1 


Yet there has been no attempt to do for Yorkshire what, for 
2 
instance, Halley's work has done for Lancashire, Bryan 


Ke 
Dale's "Yorkshire Puritanism and Early Nonconformity" (n.d. 


Preface 1909) is a study of the ejected ministers of 1660-2, 
while J.G, Miall's "Congregationalism in Yorkshire" (1868) 
naturally makes only slight reference to the period before 
1640, For the rest, sone account of Puritanism in 
particular Yorkshire centres is given by antiquaries like 
Thoresby and Whitaker (who deal with Leeds), and Hunter 

(who covers Sheffield). Some description of Halifax 
Puritanism is found in Oliver Heywood's writings and in 
W.d. Walker's "Chapters on the Early Registers of Halifax 
Parish Church" (1685). But for any comprehensive attempt 
to assess the importance as a whole of the Yorkshire Puritan 
movement, to describe its organisation, to estimate either 


1. Kna 
2 vols. (1869 nereafter Tey, 
Other notable county studies are: 
_Congregationalism...in Norfolk an¢ 
Javids, Annals Of Svenge 708s =encenl © 
of Essex 3€ wildon, £ 

t e of Wight from the Reign of Elizabeth to the 
Restoration (London University Ph.D, thesis, 1934); and W, 


Urwick, sopeop teat in Cheshire (1864) and Nonconformity _ 
in Hertfo shire 


3. This work is hereafter referred to as "Dale, Yorks, 
Puritanism', 


the proportion of the clergy which it affected or the 


measure of lay support which it enjoyed - for these one 


looks in vain. 

Yet there is no lack of material, both printed and 
manuscript, on which to base such a study, At York there 
are the episcopal visitation Books for the period; a 
series of High Commission Act Books, which (though 
incomplete) covers most of the period; Cause Papers, 
containing articles, responsions and depositions in cases 
of nonconformity tried in the Archbishop's courts; a 
number of clerical wills enrolled in the Arohbishop's 
Registers; and other miscellaneous material, 

Among the manuscript collections of the British Museun, 
there sre various items of correspondence and biographical 
memoranda relating to the Yorkshire Puritans; a summary of 
a Puritan Survey of the Deanery of Doncaster made in 1604; 
and two volumes of exceptional interest containing notes 
of sermons preached at the West Riding Exercises, where 
the leading Puritan ministers foregathered. The Public 
Record orrice has valuable material in the collections 
of State Papers and Star Chamber proceedings. 

The records of the corporate towns of Yorkshire, where 
they are extant for our period - as at Beverley, York and 
Hull - are also an important source, especially in trying 
to assess the lay support for Puritanism. The printed 


sources are too numerous and varied to describe in detail, 
but they include parish and family histories, correspond- 
ence, diaries, parish registers, quarter sessions and 
borough records, etc., which together supplement and 
illuminate the manuscript sources in a remarkable way. 
Though reference so far has been to “Yorkshire” Puritan- 
ism, our unit is not the county, but the diocese - @ more 
natural and convenient one in this type of ecclesiastical 
var, The Nottinghamshire Archdeaconry of the diocese 
has been omitted for several reasons. The episcopal records 
that have survived for this area are distinctly fragmentary. 
The bulk of the Puritan movement within the diocese seems 
to have existed quite apart from that in the county of 
Nottingham. (Its affiliations did cross the Yorkshire 
county boundary, but westward into Lancashire, not south 
into Nottingham.) Finally, the diocese is a large field 
for study even without Nottinghamshire, and to have 
embraced this fourth archdeaconry would have extended it 
unwarrantably, as well as allowing a diocesan boundary to 
override a county one, when the latter, in this case at 
least, is the more meaningful, 
There is another discrepancy between shire and diocese, 
in that a large part of the North Riding and a small piece 
of the West, which together formed the Archdeaconry of 


1. For the extent of the diocese, and its relation to the 
county, cf. infra, Map I, 


Richmondshire, then lay within the Diocese of Chester, Thus 
to have made the whole county the field of study would have 
complicated matters by bringing in another see, and would 
only have added to the area treated a part of Yorkshire 
noted for its Catholicism, and one where the sole well- 
known Puritan centre (Richmond) appears (like the Puritanism 
of Nottinghamshire) to have been virtually unconnected with 
the stronger, more closely-knit movement of the majority of 
Yorkshire which lay also within the Diocese of York, 

Having outlined the temporal and spatial limits of the 
study, we may consider the criteria which have been used to 
decide which of the clergy within our area can fairly be 
denominated Puritan, The Puritans have been accepted as 
those within the Established Church who, rejecting the 
way of the Separatist, were bent on purifying the Church 
from the inside. Their aim at its fullest was to remodel 
the Church's worship, discipline and government, so as to 
bring these into line with their interpretation of the 
written Word of God in holy soripture, the supreme rule of 
faith and practice, 

They varied among themselves in the nature and extent of 
their demands. to some, the removal of certain ritual acts 
like the kneeling posture at communion, the use of the ring 
in the marriage ceremony and the sign of the cross at 


baptism, would have sufficed. Many wanted also a revision 


of the Book of Common Prayer, and desired a type of worship 
which centred in the sermon rather than in the liturgy, and . 
gave scope for more psalm-singing and for extempore prayer. 
Others went still further, and wished to modify the status 
and powers of the bishops and do away with the church 
courts and High Commission. Lastly, there were those (the 
most extreme type of Puritans) who desired the abolition of 
the episcopate and the establishment of the full Presbyterian 
system of church order, 

Where so many shades and varieties of Puritan existed, 
any one simple test by which all of them may be identified 
is not to be expected, and in fact a diversity of evidence 
has been used. The Puritanism of certain ministers found 
expression in acts of open monconformity - omitting to wear 
the surplice, read the Prayer Book properly, etc. Sometimes, 
no doubt, such acts were due, not to Puritan scruple, but 
to sheer ignorance and carelessness. Nevertheless, too 
much may be made of this fact, as when R,G, Usher, writing: 
of the condition of the clergy in 1603, claims: 


The Visitation Records abound with proof that nonconformnity 
found its efficient cause, not in Puritanism, or 
Catholicism, and the pangs of conscience, but in the 
ignorance, inefficiency, indifference, and poverty of the: 
lower ranks of the church officers. One of the ministers 
of the City of Norwich, where we might expect to find 
Puritanism rife, was presented because ‘he readeth 

service disorderly and omitteth part'. But he was no 
Puritan, because, as they continued, ‘they have scarce a 
sermon in the year’, 1 
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After quoting a number of such cases to show that many 


so-called nonconformists were also “ignorant", drunkards", 
"no preachers", and “nonresident”, Usher concludes that, 
"the evidence of the Visitation Articles makes it impossible 
to use as a test of Puritanism the failure to wear the 
surplice or read from the prayer book, for the wildest 
enthusiasm of partisan spirit could not recognise in most 

of the men, who thus disobeyed the law, any right to that 
sities, 

"Nonconformists" of this type obviously cannot be 
included in the category of Puritan clergy, and even 
where there is only a doubt, such men have been en, 
But in Yorkshire during this period there were very few 
men who merited exclusion on such grounds, Contrary to 
Usher's generalisation, “most of the men” guilty of 
nonconformity were not of this type. With this 
reservation, however, it may be conceded that failure to 
read the Prayer Book service or wear the surplice is not 
by itself an adequate criterion for detecting Puritan 


opinion, Therefore in eleven cases where a minister has 


1, Usher, Reconstruction 1,245, 
2. For instance, el Utley, vicar of Kellington, has 


not been counted a Puritan, because although presented (1633) 
for not reading prayers and for singing psalms instead of 

the prescribed chants, he had earlier (1612) been accused 

of taking a bribe from a parishioner for falsely 

certifying the latter's performance of penance for adultery. 
(R.VI.B.4; Cause Papers R.VII.H.760). 


After quoting a number of such cases to show that many 


so-called nonconformists were also “ignorant”, drunkards", 
"no preachers", and "nonresident", Usher concludes that, 
"the evidence of the Visitation Articles makes it impossible 
to use as a test of’Puritanism the failure to wear the 
surplice or read from the prayer book, for the wildest 
enthusiasm of partisan spirit could not recognise in most 

of the men, who thus disobeyed the law, any right to that 
sitie®, 

"Nonconformists" of this type obviously cannot be 
included in the category of Puritan clergy, and even 
where there is only a doubt, such men have been oom. 
But in Yorkshire during this period there were very few 
men who merited exclusion on such grounds, Contrary to 
Usher's generalisation, “most of the men” guilty of 
nonconformity were not of this type. With this 
reservation, however, it may be conceded that failure to 
read the Prayer Book service or wear the surplice is not 
by itself an adequate criterion for detecting Puritan 
opinion. Therefore in eleven cases where a minister has 


1, Usher, Reconstruction 1,245, 
2. For instance, tley, vicar of Kellington, has 


not been counted a Puritan, because although presented (1633) 
for not reading prayers and for singing psalms instead of 

the prescribed chants, he had earlier (1612) been accused 

of taking a bribe from a parishioner for falsely 

certifying the latter's performance of penance for adultery. 
(R.VI.B.4; Cause Papers R,.VII.H.760). 


been presented on one or both of these charges, and no more 
is known of him, he has not been counted as a Part tan. 
The 75 Yorkshire ministers who appear in the official 
ecclesiastical records for acts of nonconformity like 
failure to wear the surplice, fall into three groups accord- 
ing to the different evidence for their Puritanism. Firstly, 
there are 25 men who have been identified as Puritans from 
the full and explicit nature of the visitation presentments. 
Neglect of prayers and the surplice alone, may no doubt 
indicate indifference as easily as Puritan conviction; but 
the charges against Richard Marston, vicar of Hilston, in 
1607, admit of no real doubt about his Puritanism. They 
were; preaching without a licence; not reading prayers in 
full; not reading either the litany or the Canons; not 
wearing the surplice; not using the sign of the cross in 
baptism; and administering communion only to those who 
received standing. Thus where the charges against a man 
include such specifically Puritan acts of nonconformity 
as refusal to use the sign of the cross in baptism,,. 
administering communion to people sitting or standing, 
bringing down the communion table into the chancel, singing 
psalms instead of the Benedicite, Nunc Dimittis etc., 
altering the Prayer Book service and using extempore prayer, 
and refusing to read the Book of Sports, then the man has 


( 
been allowed for a Puritan. 


ps 
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Next, there are fifteen Puritan clergy who have been 
identified from a class of ecclesiagtical records not 
mentioned by Usher in this connexion: the proceedings of 
the High Commission court and of the Archbishop's courts. 
Finally, there are 33 ministers who, though presented in 
vistmtions for no more than not wearing the surplice or 
omitting prayers, have been cwunted Puritans becase of 
some complementary factor: their later ejection; their 
having been presented to their livings by Puritan patrons; 
or even, in one or two instances, their ministering close 
to other staunch Puritans. 

These 75 ministers have all been identified either solely 
or partially through the mark which their nonconformity 
left in the official ecclesiastical records, But well 
over half of the Yorkshire Puritan ministers left no such 
memorial of their opinions, and have had to be identified in 
a variety of other ways. One important document which is of 
help in this task is the Puritan Survey of the Deanery of 
Doncaster, ee, Among the ministers whom it classifies as 
"Nonconformist™ or as seeming “weary of the ceremonies", are 
fifteen who do not appear in the episcopal or High Vommission 
sources as of Puritan sympathies, 
then there are 27 ministers who have been counted fruritans 


because they participated as preachers in the Exercises, 


meetings which were attended by most of the prominent 


Puritans of the West Riding. Finally, upwards of 60 
ministers have been deemed Puritans on a variety of grounds, 
Sometimes a single cause has seemed sufficient: that a man 
was deprived for ruritan nonconformity elsewhere before he 
came into Yorkshire; that he later fled to New England to 
escape the necessity of conformity; that he expressed himself 
as a Puritan in his published writings. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, there has been no one compelling reason, but 
several lesser ones whose cumulative impression seemed to 
warrant the attachment of the Puritan label to a man, These 
lesser reasons include: a man's being the son of a Puritan 
minister; having close associations with known Puritans; 
being presented to a living by a Puritan; signing the 
1648 petition for universal and immediate establishment of 
ab rt 5 Bh and being among the ejected of 1660-2, 
While there is no minister in whose career all these 
factors are present, each of them has several, with the 
exception of a few whose attachment to the Puritan cause has 
been inferred merely on the strength of their close 
association with known Puritans. With this group, it is 
impossible to give detailed generalisations about the bases 
of identification, as these vary so widely from individual 


to individual, Particulars have, however, been given for 


l<; For this petition, the “Vindiciae Veritatis, cf,infra,p.64. 


! 
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most of these ministers in the course of Chapter I, Yet 

an example in rather more detail of one such man may perhaps 
be helpful. Henry Tonge was vicar of Tickhill, near 
Doncaster, 1619-23. He had been presented to the living 

by a Puritan patron, John, Lord Darcy of Aston, and was 
succeeded by another Puritan nominee, He then spent some 
time as a lecturer at Halifax, one of the strongholds of 
West Riding Puritanism, In 1631, he was presented to the 
rectory of Holtby, near York, by William Cooke, Esq., of 
Dunnington and Alderman thomas Hoyle, a leading York Puritan, 
Lastly, his son, Israel, left Oxford at the start of the 
Civil War because of his Puritan inclinations, and later 
became a nonconformi st iste. 

Thus although Tonge does not appear in the official 
ecclesiastical records as being a Puritan, and is not 
included among the preachers of the West Riding Exercises, 
the total impression conveyed by all that we know of his 


career seems clearly to warrant his inclusion among the 


Puritans of the diocese. Naturally there is some risk of 


over-estimating the amount of Puritanism by including men on 
such grounds, Yet when (as Chapter VII will try to show) there 
} Ee Venn, d. & J.A,. Eds., Atyani Contebrigionses &., 
(hereafter: Cant.) s.v. Henry Tonge; s.v. israel 
Tonge; J. Hunter, South Yorkshire, The Hi a 


tor 
Topography of the Deanery o sncaster ° , \hereafter: 
aunter, S, forks’); Sooks, A.1I.f.24. 


P.KR.O, institution 
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clearly existed moderate Puritan opinion which would not be 
registered in any official source, it would be to err on 
the side of caution to ignore such men in any attempt to 


assess the movement's total strength. 
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CHAPTER I, 


The Distribution of Yorkshire Puritanisa, 


Although in the early years of the seventeenth century 
1 
there were a few Puritan clergy in Yorkshire, we find very 


little reference to them in the official ecclesiastical 
records. A writer on Catholicism in Blizabethan Yorkshire 
has stated that, 


the seminarist infiltration met in the north an opposition 
powerful in temporal resources, but weak in spiritual 
appeal. The Ecclesiastical Commission at York, with 
its prisons and financial penalties, certainly deterred 
all but the boldest from recusancy. Yet the subtler 
prophylactic of a rival religion remained almost 

entirely lacking. in the north, the influence of 
Puritanism had as yet proved slight in the extreme; the 
precepts and policies of Archbishop Grindal had stirred 
at most a few isolated echoes in clergy and people, 

with almost equally few touches of relief, the story of 
the established church had hitherto proved one of apathy, 
neglect and decay, of too poor endowments, too few 
preachers, too many pluralists, too meny impropriators 
allowing chancels to collapse for want of repair, 


Elsewhere the same writer, in a study of the HKlizabethan 


clergy of the Deanery of Doncaster, emphasises the rarity of 
overt Puritanism: 


Of the hundreds of clergy who held eevings in South 


he. ..he aTae: PPendices i &IIlI, 
BS. . Bele ens, The First Stages of Romanist Kecusancy in 
Yorkshire, 1560-90 (Y.A.J, xxxy,.)p.180,. 


Yorkshire during Elizabeth's reign, the present writer 
has found in the course of a fairly extensive search 
only two who were in trouble with higher authority for 
their puritanical opinions. One of these was George 
Booth, vicar of South Kipby, who, after refusing to wear 
the surplice for a year, was charged in the Archbishop's 
Visitation Court in 1586. He submitted, was absolved 
and continued to hold the benefice until 1591. The 
other offender was kKichard St ford, vicar of Owston, 
who appeared in 1600 before the ustices of the Peace 
for obstinate refusal to wear the surplice. He 
nevertheless continued to hold this living until 1604 
and is not known to have been expelled, Puritan 
opposition and anti-Puritan discipline were equally 

mild throughout Yorkshire. l 


These studies suggest that Puritanism in Elizabethan 
Yorkshire was negligible - a conclusion which is supported 
by a letter written in 1590 to the Yorkshire Puritan, 
Edmund Bunney, Bunney's correspondent wrote from the 
Chester diocese, and was concerned with some Lancashire 
preachers who had Puritan scruples, of whom it was said 
that the Archbishop of York was, “in good hope to 
persuade them to conformitie, as all the preachers within 
the diocese of Yorke are, except one onelie on the 
weakness of Yorkshire Puritanism in 1603 is also implicit 
in the lack of any Yorkshire signatories to the Millenary 
Petition. The "Abridgment of that booke which the 
ministers of Lincoln Diocess delivered to his Maiestie 
upon the first of December last" (1605), gave the numbers 


A.G. Dickens, Aspects of Intellectual Transition among 
the English Parish Clergy of the Keformation Period: A 


Regional Example (Archiv fur Penge Se ae ne Jahrgang 
43. 1952) p.68. Stanyford was in fact deprived c.1603., 


Cf. infra, Appendix Il & p. 74. 


2. H.M.C. 14th Report. Appendix Part iv,599. 


i 
of signatories from the counties nearest Yorkshire - 


Nottinghamshire 20; Lancashire 21; Lincolnshire 33; «c, - 
but mentioned none from Yorkshire itself. Similarly, ,G, 
Usher, in his map showing the distribution of the Fruritan . 
clergy in 1605, denotes only one minister in Yorkshire; and 
in his list of all the Puritan ministers whom he has been 
able to identify by name in the period 1600-10, does not 
even give this saa 

Yet we find some thirty-eight Puritan clergy in our area 
in the year 1603, a total which rose to a maximum of ninety- 
six in 1633, and thereafter fell away to sixty-five in 1640, 
Over the whole period, we can count about one hundred and 
eighty Puritan clergy. This growth, however, did not take ' 
place uniformly throughout the diocese, but occurred, with 
few exceptions, in. certain well-defined areas. The chief 
centre were all in the West Riding (the districts round 
Leeds, Halifax and Sheffield), though other important regions 
were Craven Deanery, York and its environs, Cleveland Deanery, 
(North Riding), and parts of the East Hiding, notably round 
Hill and severley. Under the heads of these districts, 
therefore, the distribution of the Puritanism in our area 
will be considered, 


1. An Abri¢ 
Lincoln Diocess deliverec 
Jecember las 505 


nent of that booke hich the ministers o 
© his Maiestie upon the first of 
orkshire fr ster is known to 


have been among the Puritans deprived for non-subdscription to 
the Canons of 1604. 
2. Usher, Reconstruction 1.249-50; 255. 
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THE LEEDS DISTRICT 


Vicars of Leeds: 1590-1614 Robert Cooke 
) 3 1615-1632 Alexander Cooke 
1632-1646 Henry Robinson 


Though Robert Cooke was not charged with nonconformity 

in the archiepiscopal visitations, everything we know of 
him suggests that he was a Puritan, He was presented to 

the vicarage after the advowson had been bought for the 
parish, which was determined to have henceforth “honest, 
learned, and able miatenare®, According to the historian 
of Leeds, the Keformation made slow progress there, “till.. 
the deservedly famous Mr, Robert Cooke..revived a deep sense 
of true religion and eeitlle His work as an anti-Catholic 
controversialist led his opponents to dub him “the septeia- 


3 
minister of the Yorkshire preachers? His brother, Alexander, 


was Puritan vicar of Louth, Lincolnshire, until deprived 


4 
after refusing to subscribe to the Canons of 1604; 5s: «ik: 


l. R. Thoresby, Vicaria Leodi 26 the histc b 
Church of Leedes in Yorkshire, &., pp.5e—2 ne £ tan 
Oo ngdon, who secured a reduction “din the price of 
the advowson, may have lent his support to Cooke as vi eer. 
2. sheveoty, Ducetus Leediensi : the tc 
ancient and mulous town and parish of Leedes ko, 
hitaker, Dp. jereafter, orest Jucatus 
infra, p.158, 
, . Rusby, St, Peter's at Lee Sei ns 
and descriptive of the Parish shurch, k& -#. Simpson, Pp. 
q. Deprived 1605, he seems to have been. at “Louth still in 
1606, when he was said to have “provided his habit according 
to the cangon". (Usher, Reconstruction i1.11). In 1607, 
however, John Melton was vicar there. (C.W, Foster, Ba, Th 
State of the Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and Jame 
as ustratec iocuments relating to the Diocese o 
Ol, 1, (Pubdns. of Lincoln Record Socie iol ,xx 


y 
(Hereafter, *Foster, State of the Church"), 


- Ww, 


f. also 


7 «@ 


ncoln, 
26 


2 account historical 


and he seems to have lived with Robert at Leeds, and 
helped in his ministry, until he succeeded as Vicar in 

1615. Between 1605 and 1610, the christenings and burials 
of various children of a Mr, Alexander Cooke at Leeds were 
eciidtennumens in September 1612, Alexander wrote a letter 
"from my Brother's house us beatae” Moreover, it was also 
noted of Alexander that, “In the declining health and age 

of his brother, he performed his duty at the parish church 

of Leeds with general applause, and upon his decease 
deservedly succeeded bia”. 

Alexander Cooke was a quite uncompromising Puritan, as his 
deprivation from Louth vicarage shows. He was ordered (3 
Oct.1604) to “forbeare preachinge against the lawes and 
ceremonies of the church and booke of common praier"™; and 
was deprived after pleading (16 Jan.1604/5), “that he 
cannot conforme himself without further reasons especiallie 
to the crosse and surplisse ote.*. A letter of 25th Jan. 
1604/5, apparently from the Bishop of Lincoln to Arohbishop 
Bancroft, mentioned “the unconformed ministers", and 
continued: "It is full time that some strict course be used 
against them,for what bold speeches would seni not use at 
i.""3, iargorioon, 24, igeda fasian Oh uroh Registers, First 
OMS Le LOR noresby Soc. 


2. Harl. MSS. 822, f.230. 
3. R.V. Taylor, The SU On ag 8 need euss &o.,,p,60, 
4. Foster, State o e Church, introdn.,pp.ixix & ovi. 


other times when as Cooke, late of Lowthe, dares say, since 


his return into Lincolnshire, that he makes small account of 
your proceeding, as not in his case his competent judge, and 
that he has appealed isineciy: A month later (23 Feb. 
1604/5), James Montegue, Dean of the Ghapel Royal, wrote 
from Royston where the King was on progress, informing 
Bancroft: “Here are some others, especially one Cooke of 
Louth, very forward to trouble the King, He is deprived by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, and his suit is to have his living 
again, which his Majesty says he shall have if he will be 
conformable; but I see no such disposition in nim®. 

He did not conform and did not regain Louth vicarage; but 
in 1615 he secured the living at Leeds - though not without 
some iiiedsioa, it seems that the Puritan zeal which in 
1604 had made him ready “rather (to) lose his livinge™” 
than wear the surplice, continued unabated during his 
vicariate at Leeds (1615-32). In 1622, witnesses in Star 


Chamber declared that he had attacked the Book of Sports, 


| ate apei test MSS. part xvii.34. Here Cranborne is given 
as recipient, but of, Usher, Reconstruction 1,415, 
2. Cal Ha eld MSS. xvii.6 ° . cee, ° Vi 
of Br sto . 141.134. Usher adds that Vooke 
was en into custody and found “weake and simple"; (Cf, 
doponstructlon 1.416); but in fact the letter he takes 
s ormation from (dated 25 March 1604/5) refers to 
one Erasmus Cooke, who had been found on examination to 
be “weak and simple, and is a Franciscan and yet no frier", 


col Hatfield MSS. xvii.107). 
. &,Dp ~138ff. 


4. Foster, State of the Church, Introdn.,p.lxix. 


condemned the use of the ring in marriage, administered 


communion to people who sat or stood, and dismissed the 
practice of confirmation by a bishop as “Bables and Ratles* 
In 1626, he wrote to Ussher, the Irish Primate and a 

Puri tan sympethiser, telling him, “that the dean of 
Winchester had offered 15000 lb for that bishopric, and 


calls Dr. Laud and bishop Francis White men of corrupt minds, 
2 
with a deal of other puritan leaven”". 


The lecturers who ministered at Leeds under Vooke all 


appear to have been Puritans. Joshua Hill, “Lecturer in 


the parish of Leeds, under the eta of Alexander Cook" 


and "probably Incumbent of Bromley". », was co-defendant 


with Cooke in Star Chamber (1622): and "Mr, Hill of Bramley" 
4 
preached in the West Riding Exercises. A few hours after 


his death (1632), a summons was received ordering him to 


P, R.O, St. Ch. 
B. A. Wood, Ath a 


8.215/6 

0 nien &c, ii,col,536.n.2.-citing 

Parr, .572. For Ussher's 

affinity w bD.N s.v. Like the Cooke 

brothers, he was a noted ‘anti-Catholic controversialist, and 

it was seid of him that, “he was..so far from a Preleticel 
or, an 


spirit, that on the contrary he was an Advocate 
Patrone of godly and conscientious Non-Vonformists". (S.Clarke, 
A Collection of the Lives of Ten Eminent Vivines &, (1662), 


p.2l0. For Bishop Francis White, of whc wer 98 wrote es 
“ea | "some think he sala for his nel D.N,.B 

3. . Miall, o2be Foes Ebel ae in Yorkshi hag iP 

4. oi. intra, "appe 


5. Dale, Yorks, Puritanism, p.77. Hill's brother, Edward, 
and son, yoeene were both ejected 1660-2 (C,R, s,vy.), and 
the latter communicated to Ralph Thoresby details of the 
publications of the two Cooke brothers. (W,T. Lancaster, Ed,, 
Letters addressed to Ralph Thoresby «c, (Thoresby Soc.Pubns. 


Oi. Pe 


5 
eppees before the Archbishop's Court on charges of rranniantes 


. 
} 
i” 


Richard Garbutt, lecturer at Leeds 1624-31, had been 
recommended as an assistant to the vicar by Archbishop 

1 
Toby Matthew, to whose grandchild he had been tutor. He 


had attended the Synod of Dort with Samuel Ward, Master of 
2 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and in Leeds lived with 


John Harrison, a local benefactor and founder of 4 new 
3 
church whose first minister was a Puritan. He rejstered a 


vow in 1620, by which he determined to become a faithful 
minister and to cease to be what the Puritans termed “a 


drone in the University". He resolved, 


First never to proceed on in taking the degree of 
Doctorship Secondly never to seek or accept any other 
place of preferment in the Universities, then the present 
which I have 3 To yeeld up my fellowship and never to 
have any commoditie of it after the nativitie of our 
saviour in the An: 1624, 4 Never to seek for, or accept 
two benefices at once or to make any gaine by it above 
defrayinge charges or thereabouts, except it be for a 
peece in removall from one to another, 5 Never to be 


properlie a non-Resident, that is to Absent my selfe from 


my proper cure and to live ordinarilie elswhere upon 
pleasure, for commoditie, for ambition or the like, eto 
except it be part of the first yeere of Institution, or 
in regard of a second Benefice retayned in my name but 
not to my use..4 


In 1657, a Yorkshire Puritan, Nathaniel Jackson, published 
Garbutt's "A Demonstration of the Resurrection of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; And therein of the Christian 

Religion", three other Puritans (Edward Bowles, Christopher 
Cartwright and William Jenkyn) contributing commendatory 


1. Cf, Garbutt, A Demonstrati of the kKesurrection, spistle 
Dedicatory, (1657), » Pp. Sin. 
2. For Ward, a moderate tan, cf. D.N.B. s.v. " 


S. Miscellanea X (Thoresby Soc, xxxi »p.126. 
4. Sloane WSS. 3787. f.2. (Collectanea Medica et Theologica), 


27 


1 
prefaces, Robert Todd, who succeeded Garbutt as lecturer in 


1631, became minister of the new church of St, John's, 
Leeds, in 1634, and after being suspended for a sermon 


preached at the consecration, remained there until ejected 


in 1662. Todd's son Cornelius, his curate of 1640, William 
Hawden, end his close friend and associate, Elkanah Wales ko 
of Pudsey, were all ejected with bin, 

Henry Kobinson, who succeeded Cooke as vicar of Leeds 
in 1632, was a much more moderate man than his predecessor. 
His zeal earned him the name of Puritan, but he remained 
conformable to the rules and ceremonies of the ar, in 
his will, he described himself (26 April 1662) as resolved 
"to dye in that faith in which I haue lived..agreeable to 
the articles of the Church of England my deare eae 
and among his papers there was found after his death "A 
Defence of the Liturgy of the Church of mnglena®. Puritan 
sympathies on kXobinson's part, however, are implied in the 
fact of his being chosen vicar of so Puritan a parish as 


Leeds, where there was, in addition, some popular control 


1. For these ministers, cf. C,R, s,v 
and Jenkyn; and D.N.B, s,v t. 

2. Cf. Dale, Yor p.155; D.H, Atkinson, Ralph 
Thoresd s Town and Times i, 16; (here- 


: . isitation 
Exhibit Books, R.¥I.c.1Sa; R Todd, Robt. and 
Cornelius; Elkanah Wales; 


. Bowles, Jackson 


Thomas son; William Hawden. 
Thoresby possessed in MS. "Forty Sermons of Mr, Rob. Todd, 
Minister of the New Church at Leedes”. (Thoresby, Ducatus, 
Appendix p.87). 

3. T.D. Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete, p.3l. 

4. B.I.H.R. Archbishops’ Registers, 4,.1.33.f.46. 

5. Jd. Rusby, St. Peter's at Leeds &c,, p.37. 


l 
over the advowson, Moreover, although a royalist, he was 


allowed (1649) to take the rectory of Swillington, Yorks., 
which he kept until he acath. He even came into collision 
with ecclesiastical authority, but in so slight a way as 
merely to emphasise his essential conformity. He was 
presented (1633) for "not reading prayers upon the Eves of 
holidaies at all Syabe® and Thoresby records that, “He 
was indeed once complain'd of to Archbishop Laud, for a 
Sermon he preach'd from that of the Apostle, Keep your 
selves from Idols; but upon Perusal of his Notes, and the 
learned References he supported them with, he made a publick 
Vindication of his Innocency and Proof of his REN. 

He was named with other Puritans in a list of "faithful and 
painful Ministers® in the preface to two of Garbutt'’s 
printed TOTS, 

But the vicars and lecturers were not the only Puritan 
clergy within the parish of Leeds, for the dependent - 
chapelries added considerably to their number, Joshua Hill, 
the lecturer, was also curate of Bramley chapel until his 
death in 1632. Nicholas Cudworth, another Puritan, was 
there 1656-41, a minister who later did not stay long at 
1. Cf. infra, PP. 133- 9. 

2. Whitaker, loc.cit. For his royalism, cf, A,G, Matthews, 
Walker Revised, p.397. (Hereafter, ‘Wk, 
—O.R, Archiepiscopal Visitation pales. R,VI.B.4. 


ye Thoresby, fewnt sg Lees ees 8) p.8l. 
5. Miscellanea oresby Soc, xxxiii),p.130. 


Coley, Halifax, because, “he would have gathered a church 


I 
in the Congregational way", against his people's wishes. 


In 1633, a number of curates in these chapelries were 


presented for Puritan offences: Robert Dobson, curate of 
2 3 
Headingley; Mr. Glover of Hunslet; who was perhaps the 


Cornelius Glover, an itinerant minister, whom the Durham 


High Commission tried (1654-5) to arrest for “"Preachinge 
4 
sediccious doctrine" at Heddon-on-the-Wall, Northumberland; 
9) 6 
Robert Greathead of Beeston; and Samuel Sawer of Farnley. 


At Hunslet, Thomas Hawksworth, was curate from 1656 until 
a 7 
ejected in 1662. 


1. JH. Turner, Ed., The Bev, Oliver Heywood, BA. 1630-72; 
His Autobiography &c (Hereafter ‘Turner, He od's 
hstoblonraphy’ )s {v.13-4. for his ry Cc 

ey, ritanism ii.503; Dale, 


ant .s.V; 
Yorks ‘Puritanism, 
p.22 (which wrongly gives him as ‘dying 1639); and infra,p. 


for his ministry in York before he came to Leeds. 

2. For him, cf, infra Appendix il. s.v. 

3. He had not worn e surplice nor read prayers on 
wednesdays and fridays which were not holy days. (R.VI.B.4). 
A Cornelius Glover of Yorkshire graduated B.A. from Vorpus 
Christi College, Cambridge in 1622. (| Cant ). 
Court within the Diocese of I : Surt TF xXxiv),Dpp.o, 
LLO=1 ; a Memoirs of the Life of Ambrose Barr (Surtees 
Soc. l.), 8. over was not ment oned in the 1632/3 
Exhibit book (R.VI.C.11), prepared for the shal tatinnncubion 
tends to strengthen the case for identifying him with the 
Northumberland itinerant, 

5. He was there in 1632. (R.VI.C.11). He was presented 
(1633) for not reading prayers on holy days «c., and for 
having no surplice, 

6. He was presented for the same offences as Greathead. In 
1622, he was in trouble with the High Commission on undisclosed 
cherges, (B.I.H.R, High Commission Act Books, AB.9.f.297v), 
and was under sent@nce of excommunication in both 1623 and 
1627 visitations. 

7. 3B.I.H.R. Stuart Crockford (MS, Index of Clergy 1600-1700) 
s.v. (Hereafter 'S.C.'); and C.R, s.v, 
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SO 


Greathead may have had a Puritan predecessor at Beeston, 
} 
for Thomas Brooke, preacher of Beeston, was presented (1623) 


under Guiseley, where Robert Moore, another Puritan, was 


1 
minister, for "baptizing children att the chappell". He 


was certainly succeeded by a Puritan, Robert Armitage, 

in 1634. in 1637, Armitage admitted not having worn the 

surplice, and having often neglected the liturgy, during 
2 


the previous three years, He eventually was ejected from 


3 
Holbeck, another Leeds chapelry, in 1662; and it was to 


Holbeck that the young William Dewsbury (b.1621), the later 
Quaker leader, made his way on his religious quest after 
having experienced a spiritual awakening as a child, In 


his own words: 


In the place where I was in the outward being in a Town 
called Allathorp nigh Pocklington in Yorkshire;.,hearing 
of a people about Leeds that walked more strictly in 
profession of the name of God then any did where I was, 
I had no rest in my spirit till my parents in the flesh, 
sent me thither to be an apprentice not regarding what 
Calling so I might be amongst those that feared the living 
God, that I might be acquainted with the God of my life, 
who had created me for himselfe, and the desires the 
Lord raised up in me was answered when i was thirteene 
years old of my naturall birth, 1 was bound an apprentice 
to a Cloath-maker in a Town called Holdbeck near Leeds.. 
‘ é 4 


But the Leeds Puritans, despite their “guch speaking of 
God which they called preaching", did not satisfy this 
yn Seeker. 


Re R. VI.A.20. and of. infra, pp .30effor Moore. 
2. Cause Papers R.VII°H.2201. and cf. infra, p.373. 
SB. . 66. Game 8.9 < 


4. William Dewsbury, the Discovery of the great enmity of 
the Serpent &c. (1655),pp.lefr. 


Pa a. 


There were a number of other Puritan clergy in the 


parishes around Leeds. One of the most outstanding was 
1 
Elkanah Wales, curate of Pudsey 1612-62 (ejected), and 


one of the leading preachers in the Exercises, He was a 
devoted pastor, and "accepted the poor chapelry of Pudsey, 
which appears to have been almost wholly unendowed". dHe 
made little impression on the people of Pudsey, however, 
though "multitudes travelled several miles to profit by 

a minister whom his own people heard with indifference or 
scarcely heard at all", Thoresby likewise says, in some 
notes on Wales' life, that "nothing could prevail with him 
to leave his ancient people for whose spiritual welfare he 
was extreamly solicitous, and the Great Success his ministry 
had at Leedes where he preached frequently at the Monthly 
Exercise, and other adjacent parts, and upon those strangers 
who heard him almost constantly at Pudsey were strong 


3 
obligations upon him to stay amongst them", He was 


+ 
presented (1636) for not wearing the surplice. 


_-_- + Se rr Pr OP SP Sn ss ssa => sa s= a =a = =a =~ ass Ss sa ss ss ea Ss? ss ess see ae — 
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2. Whitaker, Loidis and Klmete, p.94, The Parliamentary 

Survey of livings, (1650) gave the stipend of the Pudsey 

minister as "Benevolence of the people only 10, 0. 0. per 

annum™", (Lansd, MSS.459.f.80), Yet Wales left eight pounds 

. rod A (1669) for the poor of Pudsey district. (Y.P.R. 
-f.229), 


3. Add, MSS.4460.f.56v. Thoresby (Du 8, Appendix,p.89) 
describes this MS, as an account of Wis EI .Waies yg ee 


wld collected from Registers, M.S, and*Original Papers". 
For, offers of other cures he received, of. infra,p,:341. 
Among the strangers who came to hear him at Pudsey, was 

Edward Reyner, later a prominent Puritan at Lincoln. (Cf.D.N,B. 
S.V.). | 

4. &,VI.A.24,. 


His brother, Samuel Wales, was curate of Morley from at 
1 
least as early as 1623. He mey have been there in 1619, 


for at West Ardsley, near Morley, in that year four people 


were said to have received communion sitting, at the hand of 
2 
"Ur, Wayles the elder". West Ardsley appeared as a Puritan 


centre in 1623 and 1633 also, when Anthony Nutter, clerk, 
3 
was presented for nonconformity there. He may have been 


the Anthony Nutter who was a member of the Dedham Classis 
and involved in the trial of the Puritan leaders in 1590, 


and who was rector of Fenny Drayton, Leicestershire, from 
+ 
1582 until his deprivation for nonconformity in 1605. Mr, 


Nutter of West Ardsley was presumably the Nutter who preached 
Fs) 
in the Exercises, (It is an interesting coincidence, if 


nothing more, that George Fox was born at Fenny Drayton, 
and James Nayler hailed from West Ardsley or Woodkirk, - the 


places where Nutter, if he were one and the same man, 

hie’ Uae infra, Appendix iI. for details of this minister. 

2. R.VI.A.19. Samel Wales is probably meant here, for 
Ardsley ig much nearer to Morley than is Pudsey; but ‘lkanah, 
who matriculated two years (1605) before Samuel, was most 


probably "the elder". (Al.Cant ) 

3. R.VI.A.20. and R.VI.5.4. In Ly he was presented for 
"sitting and receveing the holie Communion", and (1633) for 
not reading prayers on all set occasions nor weering the 
surplice, ° 

4. Cf. R.G, Usher, The Presbyterian Movement in the Ke 
Queen Elizabeth as illustrated t 1e Minute Book of ti 
Jedham Classis 1552-1559, mden Soc, Srd & es, V »PD. 
xliv & 16; J. Strype, The Life and Acts John Whitgi t, 
D.D., 111. 271ff.; and Foster, State of 30 Church , Tetrecn. 
Pp. Dp. xxxix-xl & lxxiii. | 

5. Cf. infra, Appendix II. 


zn of 


successively ministered, ) 


At nearby East Ardsley, eight parishioners were presented 
(1633) for being, each one, “a separatiste and for wilfully 
absenting himselfe from his Parish Church..refusing to 
receive the Communion kneelinge™ and “vilifying the booke 


l 
of Common Praier", This Separatism is an interesting 


anticipation of the Congregational church of West Ardsley, 


the first in the West Riding, which was formed in 1653 by 
2 
Christopher Marshall, of which James Nayler was a member. 


Other Puritan ministers in this area were: Joseph 
3 
Haworth, vicar of Batley, 1602-35; Samuel Pearson, minister 
4 
at Dewsbury, £1.1627-51; Richard Senior, vicar of Mirfield, 


5 
1629-39. Wakefield apparently had a succession of Puritan 
ministers in this period. The Puritans who made the 16C4 
Survey of Doncaster Deanery, described the people of nearby 


Ae R.VI.B.4,. re 


2. Cf. C.R, s.v, Marshall; and W, Smith, History of Morley, 
p.146, 


3. Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete, p.240. He was presented 
(1633) for singing “psalmes after the lessons instead of 
Reading the hymnes", (R.VI.B.4). One of the sermons in 
the Exercises was preached at Batley in 1609, (Cf, infra,p.424, 
4. He was presented as curate (1633) for not weering the 
surplice (R.VI.B.4); and as early as 1627 was “preacher at 
Dewsburye of God's worde’ becoming vicar in 1642, until at 
least 1651. (S.J. Chadwick, Ed. Lee Keni sters 12 leneiuey 
p.. 115ff.) He was "a preaching minister ere in 16 
Lansd, MSS. 459.f.77v). 
At Ossett, a chapelry of Dewsbury parish, xichard Wilde 

was said (1632/3) to be licensed as a preacher, “ut ait", 


(R,VI.C.11); while Raiph Walkden was (1640) curate, "sed 
non admissus", (R.VI.C. 15a). ) 


5. Al.Oxon.s.v. He was licensed a diocesan preacher (York) 
1617, »Vl.C.11). He was presented (1633) for not reading 
prayers on wednesdays and fridays, singing psalms instead of 
the set hymns, not having a surplice, and havi "seates 
beyond the Communion table Bast-ward*, (R,VI.B.4). 


y 
1 


oe 


Royston as “Untaught, ignorant « superstitious; except few 
wt 


that goe to Wakefield", The Puritan regime at Wakefield 


was sustained by William Lister, vicar 1598-1620, who may 
well have preached in the Exercises; Timothy Maud, vicar 
1621-5, another probable preacher in the Exercises; and 
“James Lister, vicar 1625-47, who was presented (1633) for 
various Puritan ;ehenees. 
Bradford was another considerable centre of Puritanism 
in the Leeds district. Of Caleb Kemp, vicar 1595-1614, 
little is knowm, save that his son, John, was probably the 
Puritan vicar of that name in 1650.40. John Okell, 


however, vicar 1615-39, was presented (1619) for not wearing 
4 
the surplice, and by 1633 the York High Commission was 


trying to break up the town's flourishing series of Puritan 
5 
"exercises and conferencesS Jeremy Collier, who had 


1. Cf. infra, p.417. 
2. These were: not catechising, not wearing the surplice, 
not reading prayers on eves of holy days and sundays, not 
consecrating new wine for communion, The wardens were 
resented for having forms beyond the communion table eastward. 
R,VI.B.4). For all three vicars, cf. infra, Appendix II s.vy, . 
Maud and Lister, 
3. Caleb mentioned in his will (1614) a son, John, The will 
of John Kemp, the vicar, mentioned (as did Caleb's) relatives 
among the Listers of Horton, and left bequests to Hichard 
Horner, the Puritan parish clerk (q.v. infra, p. ) and Mrs, 
Okell, widow of the former Puritan vicar, (Cr, A Holroyd, 
Collectanea Brad i » P1152; and R.I, 32.74v). 


‘5. G.W, Johnson, B4., Phe Fairfax Correspondence &. 1,.334ff., 
and ef. infra, pp.387-8. 


apparently previously been in the East Riding, was a 
Puritan minister just outside Bradford - at idle (1623) 
and then Thornton (1689). David Ellison, curate of 
Bradford, in 1640, asked pardon in the High Commission 
"for the omission of his duty in the exercise of his minister- 
iall function, promiseing hereafter to obserue the Lawes 
Canons and Constitucions of the Church of Englent*. 

Finally, on the east of Leeds, there were Puritan 
ministers in the parishes of Ledsham and Bramham., William 
Styles was vicar of Ledsham 1620-24, and either then or 


while at Pontefract, 1624-41, was summoned before the High 
3S 


Commission for baptising without the sign of the*cross 
4 
Robert Todd, vicar of Ledsham 1625-35, was, as we have 


seen, one of the Puritan lecturers of Leeds, At Bramhan, 
| 5 
William Clough was the Puritan vicar ¢c.1605 until at least 


1634. One of his parishioners, Edmund Troutbeck, accused 
= him (1620) of having attacked the Book of Sports in a 


sermon when he said, spropos of a local rush-bearing the 
1. Cf. infra, Appendix II. s.v. Colyer. 
2. H.C. KO Book, 1638-41. f. 123, He was presented (c.1645) 
to the vicarage of Childwall, Lancs., where he was (1650) "a 
painful godly preaching minister". (V,C.H, Lancs,iii.106). 

i He a 


3. Of, Al, Cant. s.v., and Brook 111.345.. ppeared in 
the York High Commission (16 on an unspecified charge. 


(H.C. A.B.8.ff.45 & 50v), He seems to have preached in 
— the Exercises, (Cf. infra, Appendix il, s.v.). 


4. Al.Cant, s.v | 
b 5. In a dispute of Feb.1605/6, he claimed to have been 
a vicar since 1605, (R.As.8/11). | 


previous sunday, “the king of Heauen doth bid you keepe his 


Sabboath and reuerence his sanctuarie, Nowe the king of 


England is a mortall man and he bids you breake it, Chuse 
1 
whether of them you will followe". The case began in the 


York High Commission, but being "a mixt business", was also 
: 2 
heard by the Privy Counoil and the Council of the North, 


Clough was alleged to have said, 


that the King was wnfitt to Gouerne this Comonwealth,., 
that this North Contry was gouerned by a President whoe 
was a Foole and good for nothing but Gaming, and that he 
would shortly gett lisence to preach at Poules crosse, 
and there would tell them all of these thinges, and how 
euell the land was Gouerned. Hee furder sayed that the 
Cyvell lawe heare in the North was Gouerned by an 

owld doting Bushop. 3 


The re-issue of the Book of Sports (1633) involved him in 
further trouble, He admitted (1634) that after reading “the 
kings booke touchinge recreacion upon sondayes", he 

exhorted his people "to observe prayers and sermons both 
forenoones and after", and declared “that many men were soe 
lit#le ashamed of synne and prophanacion of the Lordes day, 


that they were growne like Absolon that deflowred his 


+ 
fathers Concubines upon the topp of the house” 


ae A & F S, P.14. oxiii. No.13., and cxvii.No.48, and vii, 
No, 116. (this last document is included in the State Papers 
under 1610, thoWjhdated 1620). 
2. Cf. Acts of the Priv Coun 
and 9 .f.283y. 

Be. mete 14, cxvi wNo.41. in 1619, Lord Scrope, a notorious 
gambler and suspected recusant, succeeded to the Presidency 
of the North. The “owld doti ras ¥ was the idol of the 
local Puritans, Toby Matthew! (Cr. R, Reid, The King's 


Council in the wort LIE 
4. Cause Papers &, ote ‘ 


tee: pp.2356, 253, 257, 


THE HALIFAX DISTRICT, 


Vicars of Halifax: 1594-1624 John Favour 
1624-1628 Robert Clay 
1628-1629 Hugh Ramsden 
1629-1637 Henry Ramsden 
1638-1642 Richard Marsh 


Dr. John Favour was an outstanding and influential 
Puritan. He had been chaplain to Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, 
i 
while the latter was President of the North, and later 


stood in the same relation to Archbishop Toby Matthew, whom 
2 
he styled “my chiefe Patron Dr. Favour was presented 


Ke 
(1619) for not wearing the surplice nor reading the canons, 


He was & leading preacher at the West Riding Exercises, which 
4 : 
had a close connexion with Halifax, and a daughter of his 


married Robert Jenison, the Puritan lecturer of All Saints, 
5 
Newcastle 1622-39. Oliver Heywood, the later Halifax 


Puritan, described Favour's work of building up the 
Puritanism of the parish in these terms: 


It's said this exercise was maintained in Dr, Favour's 
days, who was a great friend to Non-Conformists, 
maintained two famous men as lecturere at Halifax, whom 
he shrouded under his authority and interest with the 


1. Cf. infra, p28s. 
2. Cf. Favour's dedication of his 


F Agha ue Trivmphing 
Over Noveltie (1619) to Archbishop Matthew, 


4. cr. i 4 Pp. 234. 


5, Longstaffe, Memoirs of the site of Mr, Ambrose Barns, 
p.328n. (Neither D.N.5. nor ant. s.v. give this 


person as Jenison's wite, but give two others). 


bishop, namely, Mr, Boys, banished out of Kent for 
his Non-Conformity, a choice man, very laborious in 
the work of the Lord, catechized all the poor, i have 
his catechism which he taught them: expounded to 
them in the church one day in the week, gave them 
money; and Mr, Barlow, that writ upon timothy, a 
choice man, who had been shrouded under Wr, favour, 1 


Several other Puritan assistants were at Halifax in 
athis period, Hugh Watmough, who was licensed to preach 
in 1597, and who married another of Favour's daughters, 
served under his father-in-law until the latter secured 
for him the rectory of Bury, sancs., and the post of 
chaplain to William Earl of Derby, the prominent patron 
of the Lancashire pest tenes: Another minister, Brian 
Lister, “Preacher of Godes worde”™ at Halifax, is known 
only through his will of 6 Jan, 1615, in which he 
bequeathed some classic works of Puritan divinity - "Mr. 
Rogerses treatises of direction to a Ghristian life", and 
1. Cit. J. Hunter, The Rise 


in the Life of Olive 004 (Hereafter ‘Hunter, Rise c 
Id Dissent’),pp.76-7. John Barlow's An exposition of the 


second @pistle te timothy, the first chapter, was published 
n , or details of both boyes and Barlow, cf.infra, 
Appendix II. s.vv. 


2. Cf. Al,Oxon, s,v.; Watson, Ha 
Ed., @hetham Misceilanies Vol het Soc, xcevi),p.15; 


and V nos. v.iz6. e last of these sources gives 
Watmough as at ioe 1608-23 (4), but the Furitan Survey 
of Lancashire livings (1604) gives "Mr. Watmoughe, a 
preacher" as already there. H,M,C, \ata Zept. Appendix 
pt.iv.p.13). Cf. also for Watmough, taker, Th 

history and antiquities..of Craven, p.120, (Hereafter, 
Whitaker Craven’ ); and FR, ates. ka,., The Journal of 


Nicholas Assheton of Downham..for part of the year 1617 «ac. 


, p.24; #.R, Raines, 


(Chetham Soc. xiv), p.6. 


1 
Mr, Dearinges lectures on the Hebrews”, William Alte, 


who was at Halifax after 1623, eventually removed, like 
ae 
Watmough, to Bury. Henry tonge, another Puritan in 


Halifax at some time between 16235 and 1631, has already 
3 
been mentioned. 


Yr, Robert Slay, who succeeded Favour as vicar (1624-8) 
was a litigious character, and was said to have been 
guilty of a neglect of preaching and catechising, as weli 

“+ 


as sundry other most un-Puritan misdemeanours. 


1, These works were: Richard xXogers, isu Treatises, 
containi such di rection as is pete ut of the Hoiie 
2 2 ng to true happiness, both in 


,O com wal ob _pay__be called 
11603); and Edward Dering, », - 
pO (tlon upon pert of the v,ehepter 93 ‘the 
-%. Walker, 
: ax, p.90 ~ hereafter, 
D0d's pee eee 
registers give Hezwo curate in 16 C.H, Lancs. v 


126), but elsewheré he is said to have been ed oe 
in 1650, (R.VI.C.11). He was a member of the Bury Classis 


in the foanpameelh, (Cf, a eae 
Pert Furi teni es i.472n; and W.A 


t 
Wassbrtert ean Classis, 1647-1657, Part,I C. 
area y p.507, Yet he was in Halifax in 632 (R,VI.C.11) 
and 1638, (Walker, op,cit.,p.101.) 


Oe Cf. supra, p.1l7. 

4. He sued Dr. Favour's family for dilapidation of the 
vicarage, (Cause Papers R.VII.H.1687 & 1688), He was 

said to have tried to prevent a Halifex man's arrest by the 
High Commission. (H.C. AB.8. £.74). He was involved in a 
suit over the payment of a curate's salary. (Watson, Halifex, 
p.399). For the articles against him, of, J.H. furner, 


Bi raphia Halifaxiensis, pp.147-8; Watson, op.cit.,pp.368-9; 
rabtree, »P.128, Yet the erticles were not 
proved and he endow two pe ay ote Se. sermons at Oxford. 


T. Wright, The Antiquities of the Town of Halifax,pp.54-5. 


16 prac 
ecuure or 6 


iv.16, the Bury 


The next vicar, Hugh Remsden, (1628-9), preached in the 
rT yy; and of his brother, Henry, who succeeded him 
in the cure, it was said that five years after leaving 
Oxford, where he proceeded Master of Arts in 1610, and 
"advanc'd himself much in the Theological Faculty, he 
became a Preacher in London, was much resorted to for his 
edifying and puritanical Sermons, till 1629, when he was 
made Vicar of Halifax", the last vicar of the period, 
Richard Marsh, again broke with the Puritan tradition of 
the parish, He was impeached with Cosin, sequestrated, 
and did not return until the ienaibiein. 

As at Leeds, there were numerous Puritan ministers in 
the chapelries of the parish, who no doubt sustained the 
work of Dr. Favour when the Puritan continuity was broken 
by succeeding vicers. Oliver Heywood gives a detailed 
account of his own predecessors at Coley, Jeremy Gibson 
was curate there from 1611 to 1616, - a preacher in the 
Exercises and friend of John Boyes the Halifax lecturer, 
Then came Ralph Marsden, another participant in the 


Exercises, “a godly, orthodox and zealous minister, yet 


seek appease by several professors..who never rested till they 


Le “Of, infra, Appendix II.s.v, . 
tt Zon ge 


2. Wood, Athenee Oxonienses if.o.623, and cf, 
en chaplain to th Charles I and 


5. He had 


Turner, op.cit.,pp.105 & 149; and W,R.,p.3595. 


1 | 
got him out", After two or three ministers who, “stayd 


a quarter or so, but made no settlement", there came Kobert 
2 


Hayhurst (Hierst), a “choice young man", who “was at Coley 


seven or eight years", Next came "Mr, Denton, a godly 


3 
minister", who about 1638 left for New England. The last 


curate was Andrew Latham, "a holy man and a useful 
instrument..a plain and powerful preacher", who at the 


approach of royalist forces in 1643, joined William Alte, 
4 
the former Halifax Puritan, in Bury. 


At Heptongtall chapelry, John Lawson, (appointed 1621), 
was presented (1623) for “refusinge to weare the surplusse 


at the celebracion of the sacrament it beinge offered unto 
5 
him*®, John Horrocks was similarly presented in 16335 - for 


6 ° 
neglect of the surplice and of prayers. Robert Gilbody, 


1. ¥or these, and the other curates, of. seg Heywood's 


ayy oes OBES REL iv.lOff.: and of.infra, Appendix ll, s.vv. 
son an sden, , 
2. He had two brothers, Bradley and Joseph Hierst, (the 


former mentioned by Heywood), who were ejected 1662. (C.R.s.vv,) 
3. Cf. D,N,B. & Al,Cant. s.v.; and B 111.521. He was 
admitted to the cure {n Feb. 1633, (R.VI.C.11), Hayhurst 
was thus there o,.1625-32, and Marsden 1616-c.25, 

4. Turner, loc,cit. Cf. W.A. Shaw, Kd, Sigetes Of bat ty 
Presbyterian ssis, 1647-1657, Part i, etham Soc ,.xxxv 
N.8.),D.599, ar : etham Soo.xli., n.s.),pp.242f.; 
Holroyd, Collectanea Bradfordiana, p.55; and for his brother, 
head Pg Prem, SeSnes eS, -benees 55508) CR, s,v. 

5. Cf. R.VI.A,20, Al.Cant., and S.C, , | 

6. R.VI.B.4. there was a suit in the Eten Commi ssion 
against him in Jan.1633. (H.C, ABl1.f.129v). Perhaps he 

was the Horrocks of the Exercises, Cf.infra, Appendix il.s.v. 


curate fl, 1636-41, was later a member of the Bury Classis 
1 
until suspended for misconduct. 


‘ 


At Sowerby and Sowerby 
Bridge chapels, there were also Puritans. xobert Booth, 
curate of Sowerby Bridge c.1618-46, was charged in the 
Archbishop's court (1625) with having preached and served 

the cure without a licence, and in his services “wholie 
omittinge the publique prayers of the Church", He replied 
that he had been “elected by the generall approbacion and 
consent of all or the most parte of the Inhabitants within 
the same Ghappelry”® to the cure, and that he had “the 
approbacion consent and likeinge of Doctor Favour then Vicar 
there, But had not an Admission or licence from the Ordinary 


because hee was perswaded by..Dr. Favour that the same was 
2 
not needfull for one of this Respondents qualitie". 


Nathaniel Rathband, the sone of a Lancashire Puritan minister, 


and himself a Parliamentary preacher at York during the 
3 
Civil War, was curate of Sowerby 1635-45, At Luddenden 


chapel, Nathaniel Welsh was the Puritan curate 1629-52. 


Ka WA, Shew, Bur Cl ssis I1.77-8; II ,.227-8, 

2. Cause Papers R.VI1.H.1683. His "gualitie™ no doubt 

refers to his having been a Fellow of 35009 (a College, 

ae He was vicar of Halifax l (a). (Al,Can : 

He may have been the Booth of the’ Exercises. 

tafte, Appendix II. s.v.). fat. gives him as ped ‘of 
Sowerby Bridge 1635-46, but in the Cause Papers he is said 

to have been there from 1616 or alternatively o,1620, (R.VII. 

H.1683, and 1691). 

3. cr. Halley, Lancs, Puritanism i1.242-4; F.R; Raines, Ed, 

Chetham Miscellanies 1. (Chetham Soc, xxiv, n.s.),p.444; and 

ppe s.v. Rathband. Nathaniel's brother, 

am, was ejected 1662. (CR. s.v.) 


Lightcliffe chapelry had Puritans in Mr, Blanks, curate 


from c,1610, and John Peebles, 1617-34. finally, at 
Huddersfield nearby, Edward Hill was the Puritan vicar 


1 
1619-46, 


THE SHEFFIELD DISTRICT, 


Vicars of Sheffield 1588-1635 Thomas Toller 
1635-1643 John Bright 


During his long vicariate, Thomas Toller (Towler) firmly 


established the Puritan regime in Sheffield. As early as 
2 
1604, he professed himself a "Non-Conformist", and in 


1607 was presented in the visitation as “a precisian if not 


a browniste he is no observer of the booke of comen prayer 
3 
nor anie way conformable to order", This suspicion of 


Separatism probably attached to him because of his early 


association with Richard Clifton, Rector of Babworth, Notts., 
4 
and later peaves of the Paperssses church at Scrooby. 
1. <All these four ministers preached in the Exercises, Cf, 
infra, Appendix II, s.vv. 
e used the term in the Survey of the Deanery of 
Doncaster which he helped to compile in that year, Cf, infra, 
Pp. 240. 
3S. RB. VE.B.S. In 1615 and 1619, he was presented for not 
wearing the surplice., (R.VI.A. 18 & 19). 
4. In 1593, he and Clifton were joint supervisors of a 
Babworth gentleman's will. (J. Hunter, Collections conc 
toe church or 22 greg ation of Protestant separatist me 
scroot a. . , . also Dale, Yorks, Furitanisa, 

= DNB. "3.7. Clifton, 

Scrooby {s only about sixteen miles from Sheffield, and it 


was in 1607 that the first proceedings in the York High 
Commission were taken against the Scrooby Separatists. (H.C. 
AB.12.ff.103v, 115v, 116). 


Se 


He was suspended for his nonconformity in 1618, and the 


vicarage sequestrated to John Towne(s), his curate, and 
1 
three of the parishioners by order of the High Commission, 
2 
He appears to have been soon restored, however, and a Cause 


Paper file of 1635 shows that he continued his Puritan 
practices. 

In this suit of 1635, the Sheffield wardens for the 
previous year were called into the Archbishop's Court to 
newer for having allowed Toller to preach although he was 
a nonconformist. Witnesses testified that the vicar and 


his assistants (Rawson and Dawson), had all disused the 


3 
ceremonies and omitted the surplice. Mr. Gower, another 


assistant who had since left, had taken turns with the 


others in conducting the special services held daily at six 
4 


in the morning. Rawson, in answer to the charge that 


1. H.C. AB.9.ff.164v, 204. For Towne, perhaps a preacher 

in the Exercises, cf. infra, Appendix II ,s.v. 

2. He was released from suspension on 6 Oct.1618, and the 
sequestrators were ordered (Feb.1619) to pay him twenty 

pounds from the fruits of the vicarage, After duly 1619, 

when on non-appearance he was pronounced contumacious, 
nothing more was recorded of the case in the Act Books. 

(H.C, AB.9. ff.217, 228v). 

3S. Cause Papers R.VII.H.2037. Thomas Rawson was assistant 
1629-49, and William Dawson (Edward, Hunter calls him) 1618-35. 
(J, Hunter, Hallamshire, The histo nd topography of the 
Parish of Sheffield &c., p.2/72, - hereafter, ‘Hunter, Cc am- 
shire’), 
q. Stanley Gower was a disciple of the itinerant Puritan 
preacher, Richard Rothwell, on whose death (1687) he became 
an assistant at Sheffield, and in 1630 curate of Attercliffe 
nearby. (Hunter, op,cit,,pp.409f, & cf, infra,p. 245). 
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"strange preachers” had also taken part in these services, 


admitted that, “one Mr. Hill being a wandring minister 
hath preached divers tymes in the said yeare upon sundayes 
and holy dayes and worke dayes..and alsoe he beleeveth that 
one Mr. Stanley did one tyme upon a sunday preach at the 
said Church", "Mr, Hill" cannot be identified, but "Mr, 
Stanley" was evidently thomas Stanley, who was assistant to 
William Cart, the Puritan rector of Handsworth, near 
Sheffield, nsdensuan.. William Bagshaw, the Puritan 
"Apostle of the Peak", wrote of Stanley: "Tho‘' he was not 
charged with Nonconformity before the Wars, the best of 
those who carried that Character, did highly beni 
Yoller is said to have resigned his vicarage in 1635, 
and to have changed places with dvgohn Bright, one of his 
oshaahaaadl the reasons for his action would not appear 
far to seek, His age and infirmity, which were stressed 
in the 1635 suit, no doubt predisposed him to it; and it 
may well be that ecclesiastical authority exerted pressure 
upon him, At all events, a ruritan tract of 1646, written 
by one who seems to have had personal knowledge of the 
Puritan clergy of the district, stated categorically that 


toller was Sagrives Nicholas Ardron, writing against 


Le. Geme 8.¥- He was ejected from kyam, Verbyshire in 1660, 


2. Bagshaw, Ve Spiritualibus Pecci, «c. (1702),p.63. 
S. Hunter, * inTlanahtee pp iBT aE Bright was appointed 
as assistant (to replace Gower) only in 1635, and hence was 


not mentioned in the 1635 suit, which dealt with events of 
1634, 


ae 


"strange preachers" had also taken part in these services, 


admitted that, “one Mr. Hill being a wandring minister 
hath preached divers tymes in the said yeare upon sundayes 
and holy dayes and worke dayes..and alsoe he beleeveth that 
one Mr. Stanley did one tyme upon a sunday preach at the 
said Church", "Mr, Hill" cannot be identified, but "Mr, 
Stanley" was evidently thomas Stanley, who was assistant to 
William Cart, the Puritan rector of Handsworth, near 
Sheffield, otensen.. William Bagshaw, the Puritan 
"Apostle of the Peak", wrote of Stanley: "Tho' he was not 
charged with Nonconformity before the wars, the best of 
those who carried that Character, did highly esteem were. 

Yoller is said to have resigned his vicarage in 1635, 
and to have changed places with Jvohn Bright, one of his 
sdekatmiii' the reasons for his action would not appear 
far to seek, His age and infirmity, which were stressed 
in the 1635 suit, no doubt predisposed him to it; and it 
may well be that ecclesiastical authority exerted pressure 
upon him, At all events, a ruritan tract of 1646, written 
by one who seems to have had personal knowledge of the 


Puritan clergy of the district, stated categorically that 


toller was deprivéa, Nicholas SpStem, 721 Sian against 


1. C.R,. s.v. He was ejected from Eyam, Derbyshire in 1660, 


2. Bigdhes. ve wee tues fo “xe. (1702),p.63. 
5. Hunter, Hallamshire,pp. , Bright was appointed 
as assistant (to replace vower) only in 1635, and hence was 


not mentioned in the 1635 suit, which dealt with events of 
1634. 


Sherland Adams, (minister of ‘'reeton, Yorks., and according 
to Ardron a delinquent), stated: “I remember what you 
said when Master Towlar of Sheffield was put out of his 
Living, that he was a Foole, for before you would have lost 
your Living you would have said the Crow was white” : 

The Puritanism of Toller's successor, John Bright, may 
be inferred from certain facts in his career. de had been 
an assistant to Toller, and apparently succeeded as vicar 
with the latter's consent; he held the cure until his 
death in 1643; and he preached (1639) at the christening of 
a child of John Shaw, vicar of Xotherham and a noted niefeen” 
Bright had as assistants, besides ioller, ‘thomas barney and 
Thomas Birbeck, two more Puritans. Barney had previously 
been a preacher at Aston, near Sheffield, where he had the 
support of the Puritan patron, John Lord PT while 
Birkbeck's father, had been chaplain to Lord Darcy, and he 
himself was the ejected vicar of Sheffield in 1660. 

the rectory of Handsworth saw a succession of Puritan 
ministers between 1603 and 164v. thomas Legge, rector 


1577-1610, was described in the 1604/5 visitation book as, 


1, Ardron, Tag Ploughmans Vindication, ko, (1646),p.23. 
ree WR, 


om 8 es $4, a. Yorkshire Diaries and Autobiographies in 


3. Though Hunter (Hallamshire,p.272) gives him as at 
Sheffield only for 163 he was there in 1640. (R.VI.C 15a). 
For Lord Darcey, cf. Hunter, S. Yorks, i11.164n, & infra. p.136. 
4. Cf, Hunter, Heallemshire,p.270; Al,Cant, s.v. Baw. 
Birkbeck; and C.R. s.v., Tho. Birkbeck, 


SS aes © 
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"verie contemptuous" because (like his Puritan neighbour, 


Robert Gifford, vicar of Laughton-en-le-Morthen) he did 


1 
not appear with his wardens to answer the articles, 


Nathaniel Bound, rector 1610-12, was among the Essex 


ministers who in 1629 petitioned Laud on behalf of ‘homas 
2 
Hooker, Puritan preacher at Chelmsford. William Cart, 


rector 1627-43, was a preacher in the txercises and was 
3 
presented for nonconformity in 1633, 


sor a general view of Puritanism within the Deanery of 
Doncaster (in which Sheffield itself was included), both the 
Puritan Survey of 1604 and Neile's visitation records are 
valuable, The Survey gave four other ministers, besides 


Toller, as "Non-Conformists": Richard Clark, vicar of 
ot 
Braithwell 1600-38; Edward Condy, curate of Wortley in 


Tankersley parish, until his death 1629, who was said to 
5 
have "disused the Ceremonies 12 years"; Richard Stainforth 


6 
vicar of Owston c.1598-1603, who had just been deprived; 


and Arthur Kay, vicar of Doncaster 1579-1614 (d), "in part" 
7 


a nonconformist. Then the Survey listed thirteen ministers 


+4 + ole AB,20.f.66v. \ . 
° Al.,Cant.,. s.v.; T.W. pote wed Annals 

Moncontenat te in the e_Cousty of Essex, pp. = oN 5D, 

8.V. cholas a Suffo ritan who was perhaps a 

relative. 

5S. Uf. infra, Appendix II,s.v. 

4, Hunter, S.Yorks. 1.134, 

5. Uf. Hunter, op,cit., 11.327, and S.C. s.v, 

6. Al.Cant. s.v. and cf, infra, Appendix i. 


7. El.Cant. S.v. It was presented (1604/5) that "he doth 
not ordenarylie wear a surples"™,. (H.C. AB.20.f.55)., 
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who were "such as seemd weary of the Veremonyes™: Francis 
1 
UVley, vicar of Penistone 1602-19; Kobert Kaye, rector of 


High Hoyland 1592-1603; kichard Worrall, rector of High 
Hoyland 1591-1614 (there being two nedkotiees: William 
Rogers(on), vicar of Bolton-on-Dearne 1587-1617; thomas 
Wood, rector of Badsworth isecclels; michard Winter, 
rector of a 1596-1688; John Jackson, vicar of 


Stainton 1592-1629; thomas Bolland, vicar of Consbrough 
6 
1591-1611; Koger Fretwel, rector of Dinnington 1591-1609 
-) 


(d.);  kichard Hubbard (Hubbald), rector of Todwick 1591- 
-. 


¢.1623; Robert Gifford, vicar of Laughton-en-le-Morthen 
S 
1603-49; Robert Wood, minister of Little Sandall 1597- 
5 7 
1626 (d.); and dgohn Slack, vicar of Cantley 1593-c.1640, 


That the ascription of Puritan sympathies to these men 
cannot simply be written off as ruritan propaganda or 
wishful thinking, is shown by the example of xobert Gifford, 


who after being “verie contemptuous” in not appearing in the 
8 
1604/5 visitation, was presented in most of the later ones 


for such offences as omitting the surplice and sign of the 
1. Al.Cant. s.,v. the High Commission proceeded against him 
in 1617 for an unspecified offence, (H.C. AB.9.f.165v). 
2. Hunter, S.Yorks, 11,3564. 

S. Ibid., 1.566. 

4. Al.Cant. s.v. He may have been there till 1625. Cf, 
Hunter, op.,cit, 11.440. 

- Al.Cant. sS.v. 

. Hunter, op.cit. 1.119. and cf, ibid.,i1.428. 

». Al.Cant. s.v.; nx.vI.0. l2a « l5a. 

a ae: Sy ae 


cross, singing psalms instead of the set chants, and 


bringing down the communion table into the body of the 
. 1 


church, Gifford, like Toller of Sheffield, seems to have 
hed associations with the Scrooby Separatists, for he, 
Richard Bernard of Worksop, John Robinson, and Xichard 
Clifton of Babworth, are said to have been, “the more 


eminent of the Puritan clergy from whose preaching and 
2 
conferences", the Scrooby congregation emerged, 


Several Puritans in this area were presented for non- 
conformity in 1633, who had not previously appeared in the 
episcopal records. Two of them - Thomas Hancock, rector 


of todwick 1623-47 (d.), and Henry Saxton, vicar of 
Ke) 
Conisbrough 1615-65(da.) - were successors of men who in 


1604 had "seemd weary of the Ceremonyes"; and Kobert 
Gifford of Laughton held the same cure as in 1604, John 
Slack of Cantley, the only other minister of 1604 still 
in the same cure, was not presented, The other non- 


conformists were: Matthew Booth, curate of Bradfield 1628- 
4 : 5 
33; John Garfield, vicar of Ticknill 1623-65 (d.); William 


1. He was presented in the visitations of 1607, 1615, 1619 
1633 and 1636. 

2. H.E. Lewis, Homes and Haunts of the cilario sathers (1920), 
p.28; D.N.B. S.vVV. rnard, xobinson, v ton. 

3. Al.Cant. s.vv., and cf. infra, Appendix II. s.v. Saxton. 

4. Hunter, Hallamshire, p.465. 

5. Al.Cant. s.v. in 1604/5, it was presented that at 


Tickhill, “they want a surples". (H.C. AB.20.f.54). Francis 
Fletcher was vicar 1596-1619. (Hunter, S.Yorks. 1.238). 
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Higson of Anston; John Newton, vicar of Ecclesfield 
z 


1628-38 (d.); Michael Noble, curate of Hickleton 1625- 
2 3 
C.59; Thomas Petty, vicar of Edlington; and John 


Wilson, curate of Thorpe Salvin, a chapelry of Laughton 


4 , 
parish, In the 1636 visitation, there were presented 
5 
as Puritans Henry Bate of Letwell, and xichard Northropp, 
6 


rector of Hooton Roberts 1620-39 (d.) 

Between the Sheffield and Halifax regions, there was a 
minor Puritan grouping round barnsley. Veorge Whitaker, 
curate of Cawthorne, was charged (1615) with unlicensed 
preaching in Silkstone church; while in 1619 the wardens 
of Barnsley, Silkstone and Penistone were all presented, 
"for suffering one Wood and Booth to preach they being men 


which never had any license, and the sayd Booth being 4 man 


7 
which tended a walk milne att or aboute 4 or 5 yeares agoe". 


1. Al,Cant. s.v. 

2 S.C. S.V.3 FP R.8. 015.8f,. 

3. His dates are unknown, Peter Saxton is said to have 
been at Edlington 1614-40 (D.N.B. s,v.), but in the episopal 
records he appeared there only in 1636. 

4. Again, his dates are unknown. dn 1607, Samuel 
Cothesfurth was presented under this chapelry for neglecting 
the surplice and sign of the cross. (R.VI.B.3). 

5. He was rector of Xawmarsh 1628-36. (Al.Cant. s.v.). He 
was & royal chaplain at one time, and his brother, Thomas, 
secretary to Walsinghan. (Hunter, S,Yorks, ii1.,166-7). 

6. Al.Cant. s.v. He was licensed a diocesan preacher (York) 
in 1616, and was at Sheffield in may 1617, when the High 
Commission proceeded against him. in April 1618, the Vourt 
noted: “"Northropp is gone awaie from Sheiffeld, and hathe 
left his place there", (nh.U. AB.9.ff.164, 194v). 


7. Bi Vicd.aB: 8.9L A198. Wood and Booth were later 
dismissed. 


ol 


George Burdet, schoolmaster of Silkstone, was presented 
(1627) for baptising without the sign of the cross, and 
William Thornaby, curate of Barnsley, was presented for non- 
conformity in 1633. in Penistone parish, ¥Framis Oley 
(vicar 1602-19) and Matthew Booth, who succeded in 1633, 
have already been mentioned as Puritans; but a more notable 
Puritan, Charles Broxholme, was appointed to the new chapel 
of Denby in this parish in 1627. He was in trouble with 
the york High Commission from 1629 to 1632, and after refushg 
to conform in the matter of the ceremonies, was suspended 
from his clerical office and fined fifty adae'® Finally, 
at Midhope, near Penistone, Samuel Newman, who later 


4 
emigrated to New England, was curate f1.1625-35. 


THE CRAVEN DISTRICT 


The Southern strip of Craven Deanery, from Waddington in 
the west to Bingley in the east, was only a minor centre of 
Puritenism, considered numerically, yet one of peculiar 
interest because it harboured xoger Brearley, curate of 


Grindleton, and his followers - the so-called Grindletonians, 


». &R.VI.A.21; R.VI.B.4. Thornaby was admitted 1631. 
ms Vie pe tk F 

. Cf, infra, p.105. 

. H.C. AB.11.ff.20v, 285v. 


Hunter, Hallamshire, p.481; J.Savage, A Genealogical 
Dictionary of the First Settlers of New England, &c., and 
Pm RET He may have been the Halifax schoolmaster 


of the same names, Cf. infra,p.30l. 


There were signs of Puritanism in the area prior to our 


period. Alexander Horrocks, vicar of Kildwick 1571-93, 
John Wilson, “preacher of the Worde™ at Skipton, and Robert 
Moore, rector of Guiseley 1581-c.1644, were charged with 
nonconformity in 1587, and Giles Wigginton, celebrated 
Puritan minister of Sedbergh, was alleged to have given to 


1 
the last-named minister copies of the Marprelate Tracts. 


Edward Horsman, vicar of Skipton 1591-1604 (d4.), was 
2 


presented for nonconformity in both 1600 and 1604/5, 

Horsman brings us into the period 1603-40, during which 
these instances of Puritanism were multiplied. Robert Kaye, 
vicar of Mitton 1604-16, was presumably the same as the 
minister of those names who in 1604 had “seem@ weary of the 
rr ea Grindleton, where Koger Brearley ministered, 
was within the parish of Mitton, being part of Waddington 
ae Brearley was presented as curate of Grindleton, 
though under Gisburn, for refusing to show his licence to 
preach, christening without the sign of the cross, etc., 
in es In 1619, four people of Calverley were presented 
for leaving their own church and going to Grindleton, *to 


Mr Brearley,.to hear him preach", Calverley was near Leeds 


1. A. Peel, Ed., The Seconde Parte of a Register ii.221ff., 

254; Al.Cant. s.v. Wilson; and cf. infra, pp.30sfffor Moore. 

a. R, Ve ; We AB.20.f.3v. 

3. Cf, Al.Cant. s.v. In the Survey, Kobert Kaye was at 

so + tema but he left there in 1603, (Hunter, S.Yorks, 
-564). 


4. Y.P.R.S. lxxxwiii. Preface, 
5. R.vV1.A.18. 
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and some twenty-five miles from Grindleton, so that this 
presentment is a real tribute to Brearley's magnetisn, 
Similarly, under Giggleswick (twelve miles away) it was 
recorded: "many go to eribalovea®, 

While at Grindleton, in 1616-7, Brearley was brought 


before the York High Commission on the charge of maintaintg 
2 
certain “erronious positions", Fifty articles have 


survived, which purport to contain “erronious opinions 
3 
gathered from the mouth of Bryerley and his hearers", and 
“+ 
which seem to refer to his trial at this time. A devout 


young lady living at York at that time - Anne, daughter of 
Sir Henry Slingsby of Scriven - must presumably refer to 


Brearley when she writes to her father in July 1617 that, 


Their is now in Yorke one in presen and hath many 

articles put in against him but hee doth deny them all, 
and I hard my cosen otby say that hee hard that lord 
beshop shuld say in open court that of this (?his 
conscience hee thought that they were not true and besides 
I hard hee shuld say that hee thought that they were don 


2.° B.72.c. 2d. 

2. The suit began in Sept.1616; in Jan.1617, he was 
committed to York Castle; but by Sept.1617, he “had 
subscribed accordinge to the Cannons, and Conformed himself", 
and was thus dismissed. (H.C. AB.9.ff.138v, 144, 150, 155v, 
158, 167v, 176). 

5S. Bodleian. Rawlinson MSS, 399.f.196. They are printed by 
I. Sippell, Zur Vorgeschichte des ertums, pp.SOff., and 
were of eK nomian cast, » infra, pp.32ef,. 

4. The D (Sar Brearley) merely states that the trial 
occured Tat a= “Arc hbishop Matthew. Brearley was called 

into court again during Matthew's archiepiscopate, but the 
articles (which refer to him as of Grindleton) presumably 
belong to the earlier-trial, for by the time of the later one 
he was at sildwick, 


- ad 


of males; it was tow preachers that brought them to my 
lord, but they had them by the report of others.. 


1 

Assuming that this passage does in fact refer to Brearley, 
the identity of the “tom preachers” is suggested by article 
forty-two of the “*erronious opinions", which affirmed that 
"Ur, Shute vickar of Gigleswicke and mr Brooke minister of 
Gargras are both either ignorant or malicious persecutors 
of desatie*. The 1619 presentment that many folk from 
Giggleswick were going to Grindleton, suggests an obvious 
motive for Mr, Shute's opposition, 

In 1627, Brearley (who by that date had moved to Kildwick, 
also in ear was again brought before the High Commission, 
because he had refused to name those persons who had been in 
conventicles which he had held ("in Conventionibus suis 
allegatis et confessatis")., Charged with the same offence 
was Richard Tennant, rector of Burnsall 1618-53, who had 
evidently come under Brearley's influence, since he was 

minister 


disqualified as a witness in the trial of a certain/named 


Squier, on the ground that he was, 


1. D. Parsons, #d. The Diary of Sir Henry Slingsby of 


Scriven Bart, , pp.2 
2. Christopher Shute was vicar of Giggleswick 1576-1626(d.), 


pbs e. s.V.), but Mr, Brooke of Gargras (Gargrave) is unknown, 
rearley's curacy here has been pointed out by &.F, 


Nuttall, the Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith end Ex erience ,p.178n. 
The Paris @gister gives mas there 


&@ man not well affected to the said Thomas Squier Clerke 
nor to the Doctrine of the Uhurch of England And that yt 
is notorious to this honourable Court that he hath bene 
lately convented in the same for divers erronious and 
vngodly doctrines by him deliuered in publique sermons 
by him preached, and for divers assertions and opinions 
by him holden and maynteyned tendinge to the secte called 
Grindletonions and deeply suspected of familisme. 

1 


Other Puritan ministers within Craven were: Samuel Oley, 
vicar of Bingley 1576-1618, who was presented for Puritan 
2 


nonconfornity in 1615; William Westoby, a preacher at 
3 4 
Bingley; Henry Hoyle, vicar of Gisburn 1603-36; Nicholas 
S 
Walton, vicar of Kirkby Malham 1623-66; and John Webster, 


curate of Kildwick 1634-. Webster was decisively 


influenced by Brearley, and Walton seems to have had some 


6 
sort of association with him, 


1. Tennant was dismissed in June 1627, and Brearley in 
August 1628, (H.C. AB.8.ff.74v, 80v, 95v, wont © Tennant 
was vicar of Kettlewell in 1632. (Al,Cant, s.v,). In 1615, 
a Mr. "Tennand" was one of several "preachers of God's word" 
(including Brearley), who were presented under Gisburn for 
refusing to show their preaching licences, (R,VI.A.18). 
Henry Hoyle, Puritan vicar of Gisburn, was Tennant's father- 
in-law, and presented him to Kettlewell. (R.VI.C.11; K,1I.32. 
f.68). For another possible Puritan relative, cf. C,R, sv, 
Marmaduke Tenant, 

2. R,.VI.A.18, and cf. infra, p, 586. 

3. He was presumably the Westerby of the Exercises, for whom 
cf, infra, Appendix II, s.v. 

4. He was presented in both 1619 and 1633 for not wearing 
the surplice, (R.VI.A.19 & B.4). 

5. He was presented (1633) for omitting prayers and the 
surplice, (R.VI.B.4). Calamy wrongly includes him among 

the ejected. (C.R. s,v.). 

6. Cr. infra, 9.338. 


a 


THE YORK DISTRICT 


. 


_ 


The official city preachers of York for much of our 
period appear to have been Puritans - Dr. Henry Hooke 1615- 
20, and Henry Aiscough (who had the notable Puritan, John 
Shaw, as his curate 1636-9) 1624-42°as do some of the 5 
occasional preachers paid by the Corporation: John 
Whittakers, Miles White (an acquaintance of Peter Smart, the 
Durham Puritan), and William ih te oiaiae At York, of 
course, the Minster took the place of the parish shureh as 
the centre of the town's worship, but it was not a focus for 
local Puritanism as were the parish churches of Leeds, 
Bradford, Halifax and Sheffield. instead, under Archbishop 
Neile at least, the Minster was set over against the 
Puritanism of York, which was to be found in some of the 
smaller parish churches in which York abounded, 

John Hansley, minister of St. Martin's Coney Street; 

John Lawrence, curate of St. Michael-le-Belfrey; John 
Birchall, rector of St. Martin Micklegate; Nicholas Cudworth, 
minister of st. Sampson's church; Timothy Jackson and 

Thomas Calvert, successive vicars of Holy Trinity King's 
Court; and "Mr, Garthwaite preacher", all appear to have 


2 
been Puritans, 


1. Cf. infra, pp.186ff. 
2. Cf. Infra, pp. 204ff. 


——— 


In the neighbourhood of York, there were more Puritans: 


1 
George #lint, vicar of Askham Hichard 1625-69 (d.); 


2 
John Favour, rector of Sutton-on-Derwent 1625-50; Henry 


3 

Tonge, rector of Holtby 1631-2 (4.); and two ministers 
4 

at Aughton, William Alder and Henry Jessey. Jessey had 


lived with the Puritan family of brampton Gurdon at 
Assington, Suffolk, "untill the year 1633. at which time 

he was called to Aughton, 9 miles from York to succeed 

Mr. Alder, who was removed thence for Non-conformity." By 
1634, however, he "was also removed from that place for not 
using the Ceremonies then ws aswell as for the 


removing of a Crucifix there”. 

1. Al.Cant. s.v. He was presented (1633) for neglect of 
prayers, surplice, and for singing psalms after the lessons, 
(R,VI.B.4.). 

2. Dr. Favour of Halifax called him (in his will, proved 
1624) his “ever dutifull sonne John", (R.1.31.f. 233), 

Favour was married at St. Martin's Micklegate (1625) and had 
a child christened there while Birchall was minister, (Bulmer, 


P.R. St. Martin 52,62). Cf, also W,R,, p.393, and for 

his wife, daughter of a Puritan Alderman of York, of. infra,p.208. 
5. Freemantle, Bibliography of eee and Vicinity, p. p.241., 

He has been mentioned as vicar o Cc already. 

4. Dale, os Puritanism, p.886. He was there in 1620, 


(may erhaps he went to Newcastle, for the 
Puritan, John renwicke, in the dedicatory epistle to his 


Christ Ruli in the midst of his Enemies, said that that 
town had expelled, “Alder, Jennison, Murton, all godly 
Ministers", (Longstaffe, Life of wEL Tt Barnes, pp.303, 317). 
Cf. Brand, History of Newcoas e ° ° 

5. B(dward) W(histon), The Life and Death of Mr, Henry Jesse 
(1671), p.5, and cf. infra, p. 


Aughton c, 1637-44) was a@ member of Stockton Classis (1645), 


and so possibly ea Puritan in our period, (Y,P.R,S. lxxxvi. 
17ff.3:- C.R. 8.¥;). 


finally, at Bolton Percy, sdmund Bunney was rector for 


some twenty-five years after 1575, and later sub-dean of 
1 2 
York. His father had been a Marian exile, and his 
3 
brother Francis was a Puritan preacher in the north, 


Edmund was a notable itinerant preacher, and an associate 

of several leading Lancashire meer y hot He had been 
chaplain to Archbishop Grindal, and never came into open 
conflict with ecclesiastical authority; yet his antecedents, 
his associations, and his writings all tend to confirm 
Brook's description of him as “a thorough Valvinist, and a 


5 
zealous Puritan". 


THE EAST RIDING 


in this region, apart from a few scattered centres in 
Holderness Deanery, Puritanism was concentrated chiefly in 


.the district round Hull and Bewerley, in the more outlying 


1. Al.Oxon. s.v.; Brook ii.252, 

2. Cf. Wood, Athense Oxonienses ii.c.219; C.H, Garrett, 

The Marian Exiles De artwright, Chapters in the Hi story 
of Yorks., p.71. 

. D.N.B. s.v. Bunney, Francis; Lansd, MSS,983,.f.173; 

Strype, Annals of the Reformation I1,11.175; I11.,1.685. 


4. Of. intra, Dp.c24tr., 245. 
5. Brook, loc,cit. He dedicated "The Coronation of David" 
(1588) to eT Earl of nuntingdon, and the theological 


preamble to his will (1612, proved 1617) was Puritan in 
flavour. (Y.P.k. 34.f.288). But he was no extreme Puritan - 
cf. Purvis, tudor Parish Documents «c., pp.2ff; and Knappen, 
Tudor Puritanism, pp. 


Holderness parishes, the Puritan ministers were: Martin . 


1 
Briggs, rector of Barmston 1612-38; Peter Clark, rector 
2 | 
of Carnaby 1637-42; Francis Ellis, vicer of Owthorne 
3 4 
1604-42; and Kichard Marston, vicar of Hilston 1603-60, 


The chief figure in the Puritanism of Hull, at least among 
the clergy, was Andrew Marvell, senior, lecturer there 1624- 
41 ae At Beverley, William Ellis, vicar of St. Mary's 
1608-37, and Nicholas Osgodby, his successor, 1637-44, were 


both associates of Ezekiel Rogers of Rowley, one of the 
6 
outstanding Puritans of the Riding, William Crashawe, a 


prolific Puritan author, was town preacher of Beverley 
7 


1599-1605, and Kichard Rhodes, another Puritan, who was 


town preacher 1613 - 32, was probably the Rhodes of the 
8 

Exercises. John Garthwaite and John Pomeroy were Puritan 
) 

preachers, as well as schoolmasters in the town, 

1. Al.Cant. s.v. He was presented (1607) under Kilnwick 

ht. Hoy Pocklington) for refusing to wear the surplice, 

(R,.VI.B.3). 

2. Cf. Dale, Yorks Puritanism, p.40; CR, s.v, He was 

presented by Sir am Strickland, for whom see infra, p.o69, 


5. Al.Cant. s.v. He was presented for neglect of the 
surplice, 1635. (R.V1I.B.4). 


4. G, Poulson, The History and feted ns of the Seignory 
of Holderness ii.61. ereafter ‘Poulson, erness'). 
He was presented (1607) for omitting surplice and sign of 
the cross, (R.VI.B.3). By 1643, he had apparently joined 
the Parliamentarians in Huil, (Miscellanea I. (Y.4.8.8.8. 
lxi),p.155). : 
5S. Of. infra, pp. 171ff. 
Al.Cant, s.v, 


6. Ge Ellis; S.CS8wWsgodby; and infra,p. 235. 
7. Gf. intra, p. 154. 
8. Cf. Infra, Appendix II, s.v. 
9. Cf. infra, -p. 299. 


In the district round Beverley and Hull, there were 


numerous other Puritan clergy: William Breercliffe, vicar 
of North Cave 1606-44 (d.), whose offences, which included 
refusal to use the sign of the cross, the holding of private 
conventicles, and defending "Mr. Prinn’s invective against 


stage playes and other Theotericke writers", brought him 
into the Archbishop's Court in 1684; William Chantrell, 
rector of Walkington 1616-45, (and his predecessor there, 
Francis Nalton 1570-1616); Jeremy Collier, vicar of 
Elloughton 1617-22; Samuel Culverwell, rector of Cherry 
Burton c.1590-1612 ane Robert Luddington, rector of 
Hotham 1626-43; Thomas Micklethwaite, rector of Cherry 


1. Al.Cant., s.v.; B.I.H.R. Index of Cause Papers R,VII.H. 
2046. (The original file is lost). He was summoned by the 
High Commission in 1616. (H.v. AB.9.f.121). w#or an ejected 
nephew, cf. C.R. s.v. Christopher Nesse. 

2. Both he and Nalton were presented by the Puritan 
Barringtons of xussex. (Hutchinson, History of County Durham 
111.479 and infra,pp258-9). He was presented for nonconformity 
in 1633 and 1636. (R.VI.B.4 «& A.24), Cf, Miscellanea ., 
(Y.A.S.R.S. ixi),p.163. 
5. His son, rh ae was troubled for nonconformity in 1629, 


and ejected 1662. (Al.Cant. & C.R, s,v, Jas, Nalton). Francis 
may have been the Nalton who led worship at the Puritan 


household of Sir thomas Hoby of Hackness on a visit in 1602, 
Meads, Diary of Lady Margaret Hoby, p.197). 

» Of, infra, Appendix », S.vV. Colyer. 

5. Y.P,R.S. xv.20, 22. It was presented (1604/5): “he 

seldome weares a surples™., (H.C, AB.20.f.107v). His brother, 
Ezekiel, was an Essex Puritan and nonconformist. (Al,Cant,. s.v.; 
Usher, The Presbyterian Movement in the xeign of ¢ Elizabeth. 
DPp.xXxxv » 46, 19, 21). several sisters married leac 
Puritan divines. (Davids, Nonconformity in Essex,p.125; D.N.B. 
s.v. Culverwell, Nathanael, Gouge, Wm. ent, Arthur), 

6. UR. s.v. and infra,p.173f. 


Burton 1613-62; Thomas North, vicar of North Ferriby 
2 3 
1608-11, and his successor, James Roberts, 1635-; 


4 
John Spofforth, rector of Sutton-in-Holderness 1625-55; 


5 
and Ellis Wacoe, minister of Elstronwick, 


At Rowley, Ezekiel Rogers (rector 1621-38) made his 
chureh a local centre for Puritan activity., Brook tells 
how it “was situated in the centre of many villages, whence 
@ numerous assembly attended on his ministry”, and the 


evidence given in 1635, when rector and wardens were 


6 
charged with nonconformity, bears out his statement, 


Rogers' family background was that of Essex Puritanism, so 


that his nonconformity and flight to New England are quite 
7 
understndable, He had several Puritan assistants while at 
8 
Rowley a Mr, Atkinson; Thomas Bishop, an unlicensed 


curate in 1635, whom Rogers later referred to as having 
y 


been “sent away"; and Samuel Winter, who had already placed 
1. C.R. s.v. He and Ezekiel Rogers had a joint suit in the 
High Commission, 1629, (H.C. AB.8.f.191f.). Elias Mickle- 
thwaite, Puritan Alderman of York, was a relative. (Infra,p.208 


2. Al.Cant, s.v.; R.VI.B.4. (Nonconformist under 

Adlingfleet , Pontefract). 

5. S.C. s.v.; R.VI.A.24. 

4, T. Blashill, Sutton-in-Holderness, pp.164n, 180f.; 
R.VI.B.4.; Al.Cant. s.v.; C.R., p.454 (Spawford"). 

5. R.VI.B.4.; W.R., p.400; B.VI.C.15e. 

6. Brook 111.341; infra,pp. 235, 385. 

7. Cf. D.N.B. s.v. Rogers, Richard (author and father of 
Ezekiel), Daniel, and Nathaniel. Before coming to Yorkshire, 
Ezekiel was chaplain to the Barringtons. (Infra,pp.258f. ). 

8. Cause Papers R.VII.H. 2069, 2106. (He was said to heve 
been among the "strange preachers” at Rowley in 1634). 

9. Cause Papers R.VII.H. 2069; Egerton MSS,2646.f.109; 
Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana, or the Ecclesiastical 


| 


7 
; 
—— 
é aS ta 
: 


himself under one famous Puritan (John Cotton, vicar of 
Boston, ae y before becoming curate to Kogers at 
Rowley in 1650/7. Some early biographical notes on 
Winter recount how he, “was first known to the Cottingham 


people" (to whom he ministered after 1642), "at Rowley 
5 miles west of Cottingham where he was an Assistant to 


5 
Mr. Ezekiel Kogers who afterwards went for New England", 


CLEVELAND DEANERY 


Only here, out of all the deaneries of the North Riding 
(where Catholicism was strong), was there anything 
approaching a concentration of Puritanism; and, even so, 
there were fewer Puritan clergy in this region than in 
any of the previous ones. The ministers were: Tempest 


Holmes of Marske, who was suspended in 1633 for his non- 
4 ° 
conformity; Robert Remington, rector of Whitby 1624-39; 


1. Al.Cant. and D.N.B. s.v. Winter; FP. Thompson, the 


History @ AntiquitiestBoston &o, pp.285, 784, 

° UL, 8.Y, either Al.Cant. nor D,N B, mentions that he 
was curate at Howley under Rogers, «> following 
Clarke, Lives Sun P p.95), says he 
went from Boston to Wootborough Sette. to York, and (1642) 

ale, 


to Cottingham, Cf, however, Yorks, Puritanism, p.258, 
Winter, § 


and see also C.R. s.v. 

3. Add. xSS. 4460.7.34. - Thoresby's “additional notes to ir, 
Winters life", (Cf. Ducatus, Appendix, p.89). 

4. He was at Marske o Vee .C,11), He had also "served 
the cure without admission and preached without license" at 
Hackness, (H.C. AB. 1l1.ff.208v, 2l6v, 225v). 

5. Al.Cant. s.v.; H.C. AB. 8.ff.8lv, 96. (He confessed 
(1627) having attended conventicles). He was also rector of 
Sneaton 1628-40, (R.VI.C.11). 


1 
Roger Todd, curate of Westerdaie fl. 1652-74; and Thomas 
2 | 
Wood of Acklam. Finally, since two of these ministers 


were associated with Hackness, in the neighbouring Deanery 


of Dickering, we may mention two Puritan ministers who yw 
were found in the household of Sir Thomas Hoby of Hackness- 

3 
Richard Rhodes (at Hackness f1.1599-1605) and William 


+ 
Ward, vicar of Scarborough 1602-8, 


Such then was the distribution of Yorkshire Puritanisn, 
so far as our sources reveal it. In conclusion, it is 
instructive, having seen that the strongest centres of 
Puritanism in the years 1603-40 lay in the West Hiding, to 
notice the continuity with the Commonwealth period which in 
this respect exists. In 1648, for instance, when groups of 
ministers framed petitions on a county basis, declaring their 
allegiance to the Solemn League and Vovéenant and pressing 
for the full and immediate implementation of the Presbyterian 
scheme of church order, the only one from Yorkshire was that 


signed by forty-one "Ministers of the Gospel within the 

1. x#.VI.C.11; S.C. s.v.; Al,Cant, s.,v, (he was son of 
Robert Todd, the Leeds Puritan); -Vi.d.4,. 

2. R.VI.A. 19; H.C. AB.11.f£.2l6v, 225. (he was charged 
with nonconformity with Tempest Holmes, as of Marske); 
S.C. s.v. (he was described as curate of Hackness, 1638), 
3. Of. infra, p.259,and Appendix II, s.v. Rhodes. 

4. S.C. s.v.; H.C. AB20.f.119. (1604/5 he was presented 


for not wearing the surplice); Meads, Diary of Lady Margaret 
H@BY, pp. 207-8, 212, 216. 


West-Riding of the Countie of York", the so-called 
1 
"Vindiciae Veritatis"™. 


According to the historian of the English Uhurch in the 
period 1640-60, the Presbyterian Classes which were actually 
formed in parts of the West Riding, may have coincided with 
some of the pre-1640 centresof Puritanisn, The Riding was 
divided (6 April 1648) into ten classical presbyteries, and 
"at least three or four of the West Riding Classes were 
established but their exact locality is not know One may 
have met at Sheffield, and another at Leeds", The same 
writer thinks that a Classis, at either Sheffield, 
Rotherham or Wakefield, is also indicated by a petition 
against the enforcement of subscription to the Engagement, 


signed (17 Dec.1649) by a group of ministers in the 


Sheffield - Doncaster region, They were: “Luke Clayton 
Minister of Rotherham John Clark Minister of Hansworth 
Thomas Clarke preacher at Rotherham Ghristopher Amgill 
Minister of treeton Samuel Kendall Minister of bdlington 
Thomas Bosvile Minister of Bracewell Will Gyfford Minister 
of Laughton William Hawdon Minister of Brodsouth", 


Le p.558; W.A. Shaw, A History of the English 
chur “tishso 11.438 


2. Shaw, qos 11.35, 438f. His quotation is from the 
"Vindiciae ; 


1 
and Thomas Birkbeck, 


Looking further ahead, to the gréat ejection of the 
nonconforming clergy in 1660-2, this same continuity is 
still marked, Of 121 ministers out of a total of 127 
ejected in the county whose place of ejection is known, 
77 were deprived in the west Riding; 26 in the East 
Riding; 14 in the North; and the remainder in York - the 
same order of numerical importance into which the xidings 


fall when adjudged by the amounts of Puritanism apparent 
2 
within them before 1640, Moreover, out of 115 places 


where ministers were ejected, 33 had had one or more 
Puritan ministers in them before 1640, and many of the 


other livings though they do not tally with parishes which 


1. Lambeth. Tenison MSS, 703, No. 41; and cf, Shaw, 11.440, 
Sheffield, in view of its pre-1640 importance as a Puritan 
centre, seems the mostlikely of the three to have had a 
Classis, though Rotherham is also a possibility. None of 
the places named, however, is near Wakefield, and in making 
this suggestion Shaw seems to have been misled by his 
mistranscription of "Hansworth” as"“Hemsworth", which is 
near Wakefield. He also reads "Tiverton" for "“Treeton", 
amd “*Primmcell"™ for “Bracewell” - i.e, Braithwell. | 
"Brodsouth*is Brodsworth, 

2. The numbers of ejected are calculated from the list 
given in C.R., p.xiii. Dale (Yorks, Puritanism.pp.6ff.) 
lists in 155 Yorkshire ejected, but includes among them men 
given by Calamy as ejected, but whose existence or ejection 
cannot be evidenced. Besides these 127, 47 more ministers 
who were ejected outside Yorkshire, were yet born and/or 
educated in the county. 


had had Puritan incumbents, were yet in just those areas 


1 
which had been the Puritan strongholds before 1640, 


1. there were in fact 38 Yorkshire ejected deprived in 
places which had known a Puritan before 1640, and in six 


instances, the Puritan of pre-1640 was also the ejected of 


\ CHAPTER II _ ( 


The Folicy of the Archbishops 


The vigour with which the machinery of ecclesiastical 
discipline was operated against the Yorkshire Puritans 
varied considerably in this period. The resources ol 
ecclesiastical authority included the courts of the 
archdeacons* and the archbishop, with their complementary 
visitation systems, together with the more flexible (and 
to the Puritans more sinister) powers of the Northern High 
vommission. 

A writer who has made a special study of the records 
of the Yorx Diocese, has emphasised the close interrelation 
between the Archbishop's courts and the High Commission 


Court at York: 


The Commission tended always to become something of a 
reinforced and superior Court of the archbishop, because 
he was permanent Fresident of the Commission and could 
avail himself for his own purposes of its wide powers 
and authority based on the Royal Commission, and because 
so many of the Commissioners most often engaged a2 
business were regular officials of the Archbishop.¢ 


Sometimes, when a man's offences were both political and 


religious, the secular power (the Council of toe North and 
1. Untortunately the archidiaconal records for:-the period 
have almost entirely iuisappeared, but the other main classes 
of official ecclesiastical records are reasonably complete. 


su Ta, . 9. 
Jeo- Purvis, Tudor Parish Documents of the Diocese of 
York, p-Xv- 


& 


7.» 


- 
a 
” 


the Privy Council) was brought in to supplement the resources’ 


of the church courts.- 


Such was the machinery available for combating Puritanisn, 
but the crucial factor in its use was the attitude of the 
Archbishop to the Furitan movement. it has been well said 
that, "The idiosyncrasy of the bishop, or his personal 
beliefs, did count for much in his diocesan government. 
Puritans were harried in one diocese, caressed in another ,* 
- and, as Yorxshire experience shows, caressed by one 
Archbishop, and harried by his successor. These variations 
in the attitude of different bishops must biihéiy Ge borne in 
mind in any judgement that is made upon the reactions of the 
Puritans to the new Canons of 16004 and the visitation 
articles of 16005. Usher, speaking of tne reasons which 
caused the Scrooby Separatists to emigrate, expresses the 
view toat the Puritans who remained within the ‘Anglican 
Church after these reverses, tacitly acknowleiged their 
own defeat: 

The breakdown of the Puritan movewent after 16004, the 


failure of the leaders to maintain a solid front 

against tne Sstablisned Churcno, their acceptance of the 
l. As in the case of William Clough, Furitan vicar of 
Bramham, whose nonconformity was a “mixt business". (Cf. 
infra, p.-79 . quarter Sessions also sometimes dealt with 
Puritans. Of. infra, p- 413 
a H.H. Henson, Studies in English xeligion in the 
Seventeenth Century, pecl5. 


% BR 
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Canons oi loOQ4 and the Visitation articles issued in 
1505, the willingness of the majority to remain 
"unseparated", were indeed the significant causes of 
the separation of the Pilgrims from the Church and of 
their exodus from England. There was no longer hope of 
any regeneration in the Church itself. The iniluence of 
Bancroft witn the Aing, the definiteness ol the new 
Canons, made further reform from within improbable. 
Nor was there hope of regenerating the Puritan perez: 
They had sola their heritage for a mess of pottage. 
Yet although as a national party the Furitans had undoubtedly 
been defeated in 1004-5, they were not in practice uniformly 
faced with the alternatives of submission and deprivation. 
Henry Hooke, Hector of Nettleton, Lincs., and later a 
Yorxsbire Puritan, for example, kept his living although 
he did not subscribe.“ In Yorkshire itself, there is no 
indication of any Puritan minister having been deprived in 
1005, although men like Thomas Toller of Sheffield and 
Richard Clarx of Braithwell were avowed nonconformists. 
The crux of the question of conformity, and of the 
legitimacy of remaining within the Anglican Church, as it 
presented itself to the Puritan conscience, was not legal 
but practical. The reaction of the Puritan was naturally 
conditioned by the attitude of the bishop, by whether or 
not he was really determined to enforce conformity. 


Archobishop Matthew Hutton, who nei¢ ene see of York 


1. R.uw. Usher, The Filgrims anda their Bi story, pp-.c4-5. 
a. Cf. infra, p.181. 


1 


from 1594 to 1006, was a thorougn Calvinist,~ and while no 


active favourer of the Puritans, was apparently far from 
hostile to them. There is indeed a fairly strong suggestion 
of sympatoy on his part with moderate Furitanism at least, 
though he clearly repudiated all those who sought radically 
to change the government of the Church. In October 1573, 
when he was Dean of Yors«, he wrote to Burghley giving his 
"Opinion touching the late Differances in the Churche", 

ang referred to the "unhappie Controversie oi Things 


indifferent" in these terms: 


I remember, that in Cambridge, about nyne Yeares agoe, 
when this ,uestion beganne to troble divers good Witts, 
Il wished either it had never bene moved, or ells that 
with Wisdome and Folicie it might have bene quicklie 
appeased; For 1 sawe then, that the Gospell was like 
thereby to be hindered; the golden Quiett of the 
Vourche disturbed; and a great Uccasion gyven to 
the Adversarie to reioice... 
At the Begynninge, it was but a Capp and a surplice, 
and a Typett; but now it is growen to Bishopps, 
Archbishopps, and Cathedrall Churches, and the overthrow 
of Order established, and (to speake Plaine) to the 
qguenes ilaiestie's authoritie in Causes ecclesiasticall... 
these then wold not onelie have an Equalitie of all 
Ministers (the Mother of Confusion, and Nurse of 
Contention) but also wold deprive the quenes Highnes 
of this authoritie, and gyve it to the Feople; that 
every Parishe should choise their owne winister... 
1. Cf. his notes on the Lambeth Articles of 1595, printed 
in The Works of John Whitgift, D.D. &c. Ed. J. Ayre, 5 vols. 
Camb. - 


, ? 
Ce W¥. wurdin, a Collection of State Fapers relating to 
affairs in the reign oi Slizabeth from yal to 1596 y pp-col 
f. Cf. also wk. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism, p.cl8, where it 
is stated'that Hutton (iaster of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge at 
the same time as three warian exiles were heads of colleges), 


SP 


In a sermon of his which was printed in 1579, and had 
been preached a year or two previously, Hutton strove to 
combat the beliefs of the Catholics, and in doing so went 
so far as to make the unexceptionably Puritan claim that 
"It is a manifest sliding from the faith, and a great 
pride, either to reiect any thing that is writte in the 
worde of God, or to bring in any thins vnwritten, For 


Christes sheepe heare his voyce, and wil not heare the 


voyce of an other. In 1577-3, Hutton and Henry, bBarl 

of Huntingdon, (noted for his Puritan sympathies), were 
nauwed under a special commission to enquire into complaints 
against William Whittingoam, the Furitan Dean of Durhan. 

in their decision, both sided with Whittingham and against 


Sdwin Sandys, Archbishop of York, who was the third 


r 


commissioner.© Later (1586) sandys in turn preferred 


articles against sutton, woich accused him of leanings 


"though not an exile, was aiso sympathetic to advanced 
Frotestantism', and ibid., pp.3Ul-e for his use of a 
1? cota porase which urew upon him whitgift's rebuce. 
1597)- 
1. Hutton, a sermon ftreached at Yorke, before the rigot 
Honorable, denrie sarie of Huntington, Lorde Fresident of her 
walesties Councell established in the North, and other noble 
men, and Gentiewen, at a general Communion there, the c+. of 
se. testes in the eightienth yeare of her Waiesties raigne’. 
1579. 
Ce Cf. D.N.B. s.v. Whittingnam. Tne matters at staxe were 
Whittingham’s resista..ce to Sandys’ claim to visit Durham 
Cathedral and Sandys' contention that Woittingham's Genevan 
orders were invaliu, even according to tne venevan standard. 


1 


towards the Puritans. 
When Hutton had become Archbisnop of York, he had as his 
Commissary in the 1595 visitation of the Chester Diocese, 
the Furitan Peter shaw. His third wife appears to have 
been a friend or acquaintance of the Puritan Lady Margaret 
Hoby.? His son, oir Timothy Hutton, had a Puritan minister 
for his chaplain.” His daughter, Thomasine, married Sir 
William Gee of Bishop Burton, who was the friend of William 
Crashawe, one ol the Furitan ministers ot the Hast Riding. 
True, in 100c, woen toere was an attempt made to 
liquidate the collegiate church of Southwell, in the 
Nottinghamshire archdeaconry of the diocese, dutton ;leaded 
with the queen that "the ministers of Wartin Marprelate" 
mizht not be allowed to succeed in their "plotting to 
find your wajesty's collegiate church of Southwell concealed", 


adding that if they did, "what rejoicing would it be to the 


l. Cf. D.N.B. s.v. dutton. Hutton defended himself 
vigorously, ana though compeiled to make submission, would 
admit only the use of violent and indiscreet expressions. 

ga F.R. Raines, d., Chetham wiscellanies, Vol.5. (Chetham 
Soc. xevi), p.l5. 
3. Cf. Meads, Diary of Lady wWargaret Hoby, p.745: "“...1l 
took my Cotch and went to Bisshopthorpe to the Busship: 
their I dined, ana talked with urs Hutten of relegion tell l 
Came from thence". (c2 Sept. 1599.) 

4. Cf. Y.AeJdJ. vie 134, & Al. Cant., s.v. John Jackson 

‘me. Christ's College, 1613). 
yy Cf. infra, p. 155. 
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enemies of religion, both papists and puritans. "> 


Yet 

here by "puritans" he odviously meant the extremists, 

and a much more well-known letter (written to-lecil, 18 
December 1504) shows which of these two "enemies of religion" 
bulked the larger in his thought, - tnoat in fact "the 
Adversarie" he had alluded to in 1575 (txe papist), was 
still the prime foe in his eyes tnirty years later. After 
naving acknowledged the receipt of the Council's letters 
ordering, "That the Furitanes be proceaded (against) 
according to lawe; exce;t they conforme them selves", (i-e. 


to the 1604 Canons), he stated his own attitude thus: 


I wish with all my heart that the order were given to 
procead against Papists, and xecusants, who of late, 
partly by this round dealing against the Puritanes, 
and partly by some extraordinary favour there, have 
srowne mightily in number, courage, and insolencie. 
The Furitanes (whose phantasticall zeale I mislike) 
though they differ in ceremonies and accidents, yet 
they agree with us in substance of religion, and, lI 
thinke, all, or the moste of them love his Majestie 
and toe present state and 1 hope will yealde to 
conformitie.<« 


1. Cal. atta WSS. xii. lle. 

e. SeFe14. x. O4-5. Cf. Strype, Whitgzift iii. 392f. for 
Hutton's sate of nis hope (1603) that the King would 
set himself against both "superstitious Fapists and giddy-. 
headed Furitans". As an exauple oi dutton's animosity 
towards tne Catholics, we May note a letter from him to 
3ssex (15 Oct. 1595), ex ostulating against the latter's 
action in allowing a certain Wright, "an arch Traitour 
continuing still in the very uregges of Fopery", to be "sent 
to his father an obstinate .ecusant to a Country full of 
Recusauts". (Lansa. uwSS. 983. f. 57 -— wemoirs of Dr. 
Matthew Hutton, Archbishop of York.) 


a | 
; 


This letter of Hutton to Cranborne apparently circulated 


in the form of duplicates, for the latter's reply (Feb. 
1604/5) speaks of the "uncivil clerks" of the archbishop, 
who "are like to maxe my letter as common as they have made 
your own" - by making copies of it. One such copy appears 
to have been sent to wr. Gawen, the Warl of Shrewsbury's 
chaplain at oheffield manor, by John Chadwick, Vicar of 
blithe, who wrote: "I have sent you the copy of my Lord 
Grace's letter which I shewed you. I pray you deal with it 
that 1 be not incumbered avout it. But 1 do hear there be 
divers in Yorkshire that be ministers which know the 
contents of it..." the letter woula no doubt give 
distinct encouragement to any of the Yorkshire Furitans wao 
were among the ministers who learned its contents. 

Turning from archbishop Hutton's theory to his 
practice, it would not seem, to judge from the episcopal 
records, that his archiepiscopate pressed very hardly upon 


the Furitans of tne diocese. Only one man was deprived,~ 


l. Lodge, Illustrations of british History iii. le). 

“er kichard stainfortnh, Vicar of Owston, Doncaster Deanery... 
Cf. infra, p. 413 Two Lancashire preachers, nowever, who 
appealed to their archbishop against being forced to conforn, 
were given by Hutton the alternatives of conforming or being 
deprived, and were in .act deprived in 1606 and 1607 
respectively. Their names were Edward Welsh and Joseph 
iidgley. (Cf. 5.B. Babbage, The Church of England and 
Puritanism during toe TFrimacy of Bancroit, 1004-10. 

London Fh.D. thesis, 1941, pp.334-5.) 


and the combined total of ministers presented for Furitan 


noncontormity in the 1000 and 1604/5 visitations, was 
only four. From nis own statements, Hutton's attitude 
would appear to have been the same as tnat which archbishop 
Neiie attributed to the Bishops of Varlisle ana Chester, 
when trying to account to the sing tor the widespread 
Puritanisw in their sees. Despite the fact that the two 
Bishops were "able, and understanding men, professing ail 
conformitie in themselves, and ... requiring tne like in 
others, subiect to their Iurisdiction", Neile acsnowledged, 
ang tried to explain, tneir failure: 
1 must ingenously confesse, i can neither justify, nor 
excuse them: yet, this 1 know, they will say, That 
finding their Diocesses so distracted with FPapists, 
and Puritans, they thought, by a mild way to recover the 
Furitan part, least that by carrying a severer nand 
upon the Furitans, then they nad power to carry upon 
the kapists, the Fopish party migot taxe heart, anda 
Opinion of favour. for the Ordinarie lurisdiction can 
proceed no iarther against topish xecusants then to 
excommunicate, anu certifie tuem, who doe excommunicate 
themselues.1l 
Hutton's successor, Archbishop Tobias (Toby) watthew 


(1006-28), had previously been Dean of Durham while Hutton 


was Bishop there, and succeeded him in that see before 


following him to Yorx. watthew shared Hutton's zeal against 


acai . 7 c 7 . 
vatholic recusants and the seminary priests, but in his 


I. 5.F.16.cclix. No.78. The passage occurs in Weile's 
report on tne province of Yor« for the year 1055. 

Ce vf. The Stat . | 

Sd. ae Clifford 


<« vols. *dinburgn 13809), ii. cO4ff. 


attitude towards the Furitans of his diocese, he showed 


a wore mMarc<ed and more active syapeeay wave toem than had 
his preaecessor.* In this attitude he was closely akin to 
his neighbour, Thomas Morton, Bishop of Chester, of whom 

it has been saia that his Ton witno his nonconformist 
clergy were marxed by fatherly moderation, and in friendly 
conference he sousht to meet by argument their objections 
to the ceremonies". 
a Dr. Henry Sampson's notes on Watthew's life describe 
how the latter, as Dean of Durham, used to "ride about in 
the Country to preach the Gospell", and added, "J wish 

those Northern Countrys had never since had worse itinerant 
preachers, than such as himself and wr Bunny". The West 
Riding Exercises, which a;parently derived from the lectures 
begun at Halifax by archbishop urindal, developed under 


watthew's favourable influence, and gave to many of the 


Furitans of the West Riding a focus for their activity, 


l. Yet in a letter to Hutton describing the Hampton Court 
Conference, (19 Jan. 1503/4), watthew showed scant sympathy 
with the Furitan leaders. Cf. Strype, Whitgift 111.40cf. 
c. D.N.B. s.v. Korton. swatthew collated Morton to a 
canonry at York (1010), and as Bishop of Chester (1616-8) 
orton ordained the Lancashire Puritan, Richard Mather, 


whom his successor, Bridgeman, stispended. (Ibid. s.v. 


mather. ) 
4. add.uSS. 44600.f.c/7v. This account of "The Life and. 
Death of archbp. Tobie watthews, by Dr. Sampson", was at one 
time ¥ Thoresby's «useum. (Thoresby, Ducatus, Appendix, 
p.8y. 
4. Woen Grindal was in trouble with the wgueen ior defénding 
the Frophesyinzgs, matthew supported hii. Wiall, vonzrega- 
tionalism in Yorks., p.c3.) 


and Must have added consiuerably to the cohesion of the 


movement. His zeal for preaching naturally commended 

the archbishop to the turitans of his aiocese, one of whon, 
in a controversial work« against the papists, referred to 
"Tobith sathew, the wost reverend Arcobishop of Yorke at 
tuis day: who being almost eightie yeeres old, preacheth 
more sermons in a yeere, then you can proue haue bin 
preached by all your Popes since sregory toe great his 
iaies."* An earlier work olf the same author was dedicated 


to the Archbishop as 


a testimonie of that reuerent respect, which l 
acknowledge due to such Church wouernours as your 
urace is, who giue attendance vnto readings, which the 
apostie willed Timothy to do; and after tae example 
of the ancient Bishops, preach often: drawing on 
others, not by words onely, but by example also, to 
performance of like exercises.© 


according to Dr. Sampson, matthew's aversion to 


1. Alexander Cooke, The Abatement of fFopish Braggs, &c. 
(loce5), p49. Cf. Erasmus widdleton, Biographia Evangelica, 
ii. 480: "he (i.e. watthew) continued so laithful and 
assiduous a Preacher, tnat tne most severe animadvertors 
upon bishops, uad not one word to say against Bim; not so 
much as his name occurs in Frynne against Irelates." In 
15eG, however, one of the extremer Furitans of tne diocese, 
William Clough of Bramham, w said to have called watthew 
"an owld doting Bushop". (Cf. supra,pps6éi). =|... 
Oe Cooke, Pope Joanme (1010). His "“attenuance vnto 
reading" was noted by Dr. Fervour (Favour), who "mentions 
his ‘manuscript Notes upon all the antient Fathers,' which 
he had not only reau with a diligent eye, but nootea them 
with a judicious pen". (iliddleton, op.cit., ii.485.) His 
emphasis on preaching appeared in the articles he used in his 
visitation of tne Dean anu Chapter of fork in 1ol5, when he 
as<ed, amon: other things, wnhetner the word of sou was 
Sincerely preached, and whether tne Vicars-Choral were dili- 
‘ent in their attenaance at sermons and lectures. (£.1.H.2. 
teh 5S/eede) 


> 


"Puritans" was limited to the Separatist minority, who were 
not, of course, strictly Puritans at all. He recounts of 


the Archvishop Now, 


On the 24 of Octover 1603 came to him a Proclamation 
for Quietness in Religion, upon occasion wriereof at 
the fast at Gaynsford, where himself and wr Cradock 
preached his text was in Ephes.5. de circumspecte 
ambulando. he mentioned Puritans and Papists as tne 
delinquents against whom the Proclamation was level'd, 
not long after he preached another Sermon against the 
Brownists and these are al the Reflections he makes 
against Protestant Dissenters, and both times against 
the same sort of men; for Me must be Supposed to inean 
the same sort of Puritans as King James dotr in the 
preface to his second Edition of his ‘asilicon Doron, 
which are the srownists., 


(nis description of Arehbishop Matthew's standpoint is in 


line with the fact that there were not many presentinents 


2 
of ministers for Puritan offences in his visitations, and 


also with the evidence provided vy the records of the York 
nigh Commission. These latter suggest that during his 
archiepiscopate the Court was used against Separatists and 


other extremists, rather than against the ordinary Puritans. 


l. Add. \.SS. 4460. f. 29. Gainford is near Darlington, 
vounty Durham, At this date, of course, \.atthew was 
Still Bishop of Durham, and "Mr Cradock" was no doubt John 
UPradocke, vicar of Gainford 1594-1627, and later (1619) 
Chancellor of Durham, (Al.Cant. s.v.). : 


3. The figures were: 4 (1607); 4 (1615); 6 (1619); 
1 (1623); and 2 (both doubtful) in 1627. 


It took action against the Scrooby Separatists in 1607-8;+ 
Roger Brearley, the suspected Familist, in lolo-7; Thomas 
Toller, Vicar of Sheffield, who seems earlier to have had 
contact with the Scrooby congregation, in 1017-8; William 
Vlougo, Vicar of Bramhau, whose fFuritan misdemeanours were 
joined to charges of speaking against the King, in 1620; 
and Matthew Thompson of Redness (Whitgift parish, E.R.), 
who was imprisoned as an Anabaptist in York Castle (1526) .? 
True, Toller's Brownist associations, which were brought 
against him in 1607, were not specifically mentioned in 
1017-8, so that he may possibly be seen as an exce; tion 

in being tried merely for the normal Puritan offences. 

Yet even if this be granted, his case still does not belie 
‘the general mildness of wWatthew's regime, for he was most 
leniently treated. He was given extra time in which to 
conform and appear, (he had not done so because of illness), 


and even after the sequestration of his vicarage, these 


penalties were relaxed solely "upon hope of his conformitie". 


1. For the comparative mildness of the treatment meted 

out to them by the High Commission, cf. R.G.Usher, The 
Pilgrims and their History, pp. cOf. 

ce Cf. supra, pp.35f, Ultimately, all three of these 
ministers were allowea to keep their cures. 

5. H.C. AB.8.ff.cOv, 43. He was still there in 1639. 
(H.C. act Book 1638-41.ff.34v, 87.) 

4. aAB.J-HC.ff.163v, 185v, 1394v, 2<O4, 217, cezv. The final 
reference to his case gives his non-appearance on 15 July 
1619, and states that he was pronounced contumacious (ibid., 
f.ce3v), but there is no mention of any further penalty. 
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Again, unlike Hutton, Matthew, so far as the available 


evidence shows, deprived no minister for Puritanism, although 


the Puritans were in his time a much more formidable body 


in numbers and organisation than they had been under Hutton. 


Not only were the Yorkshire Furitans not pressed into 
coniormity by-.Archbishop Matthew, but he even went so far 
as to extend his support to individual Puritan ministers, 
either for their advancement or protection. In 1615, the 
Archbishop presented Alexander Cooke to Leeds vicarage, 
despite his previous deprivation for nonconformity in 
Lincolnshire, and the opposition to him from some of the 
parishioners.* Some time later, he agreed at Cooke's 
instance to withdraw tie process pending in the High 
Commission against William Styles, the Furitan Vicar of 
Pontefract. He had another leading Puritan, Dr. John 
Favour, as his cha; lain.? 4 

Nor was Alexander Cooke the only Puritan minister who, 
having been deprived in another county, found refuge and 


another cure in Yorkshire during Matthew's archiepiscopate. 


1. Cf. infra, pp.138ff. 
ce Brook 111.545. 
56 ror his close relations with the Archbishop, cf. 


supra, ate and note his mention of the archbishop's wife 
p 


in his will (proved loc4), where he gives "to MTS. watthew 
a dimon ringe in thankfull remembrance of the continued 
creat love and favour extended to me and myne". (i.I. 


31.f£.233.) 


Bl 


John Boyes, the Halifax lecturer, had, as we have seen, 
been "banished out of Kent for his non-Conformity"; and if 
the identifications of the anthony Nutter of Jest ardsley 
with the minister of the same names who was deprived of the 
Rectory of Fenny Drayton, Leics., for Furitanism in 1604/5, 
and of John Towne of Sheffield with his namMesaxe who was 
earlier suspended as Curate of Clitheroe, Lancs., be 
correct, then these two fall into the same category. A 
Lancashire Puritan, Joseph Midgley, having been deprived 

of the vicarage of kXochdale in 1607, retired to Halifax 

and there practised medicine.“ On the other hand, when 
Thomas Shepherd (an Essex Furitan who had been silenced by 
Laud) came north into Yorkshire in 1631, the welcome which 
such migrants could count on in matthew's time no longer 
existed, and he was driven out within a year or so by 
Archbishop Neile.? As a final word on Matthew's indulgence 
towards, and friendly relations with, the Furitans, we may 
note his correspondence with Dr. wamuel Ward, the Furitan 
waster of cidney Sussex College, Cambridge.’ 


This favourable climate in woich the Puritans had 


1. Cf. infra, Appendix II, s.vv. Nutter and Towne. 

2. . Cf. infra, p. 226. 

3. ~ OF infra, p- 247. 

4, Cf. A. Hackman, Catalozgi Codicum Manuscriptorum 
Bibliothecae Bodleianae Fars qguarta anner MSS.), Codex 

U _ Pe. ; Odex sO, 05 - 1n a letter 
dated 4 Apr. 1620, he asxs Dr. Ward to provide a tutor for 
his grandson, Josias, who is to enter Sidney Sussex College; 
Cucex <40.f.1l1. The letters are dated between 1617/8 and 
16oc4. The tutor was the later Leeds Furitan, xichard 
sarbutt - cf. supra, p.26. 


basked did not, however, survive the Archbishop's death in 
16c8. He himself had well expressed the essential 
uncertainty and vulnerability of tneir position in his reply 
to an informant who alleged that a certain Puritan had 
prayed that "God would shut the archbishop out of heaven". 
With typical geniality he showed himself sce; tical of the 
report, rejoining drily: "Those good men know well enough 
that if 1 were gone to heaven, their exercises would 
soon be put down. "+ 
George Monteigne, who was watthew's immediate successor, 
died almost at once, and was in turn succeeded by Samuel 
Harsnet (1628-31). According to Fuller, Harsnet was "a 
zealous assertor of ceremonies", and although in his will he 
rejected alike "all modern Fopish superstitions, as all 
novelties of Geneva", “ he was yet a pronounced Laudian in 
his sympathies, and to the Furitans had manifestly not cast 
off the rags oi Xome. in 1584, he had preached a sermon 
at Faul's Cross, in which he condemned the doctrine of 
absolute predestination. He became chaplain to Archbishop 
Bancroft, and a menber with Laud and Neile of the Arminian 
party. In 1616, the Fellows of Fembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
of which he was the waster, exhibited articles to the sing 


accusing him oft favouring popery. dHe had therefore to 


resign, but in 1519 was made Bishop of Norwich, where "His 
l. Brook, i11.34<c. . 
ce FOR F Yoraus., 111.56. 
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strictness in enforcing the discipline of the Church, added 
to his harsh and overbearing demeanour, made him eminently 
unpopular with the puritan party in his diocese." fPrynne 
dubbed him a “furious Hildebrand", and he did in fact herald, 
though he had no time to begin, the concerted drive which 
Neile was to Make against the Puritans of the York Diocese.? 

Richard Neile was Archbishop 1631-41, and the first 
one after Toby Watthew to hold the see for any considerable 
length of time. He was a complete contrast to Matthew, both 
personally and in theological standpoint. He had been 
chaplain to Laud, and fully shared Laud's views and aims. 
Though he preferred, according to his own claim, to use 
persuasion rather than compulsion, he was nevertheless a 
firm disciplinarian, and quite prepared to use severer 
methods when persuasion failed. It was while he held the 
see of Lichfield, that Htdward Wightman, a fanatic of 
Anabaptist and anti-trinitarian views, had been burnt in 
the diocese.* 

He made his first visitation as archbishop of York in 
1233, and in January of the following year reported to the 
Kins the state of his province, diocese by diocese. His 


comment on York Diocese breathes his zeal for conformity 


1. For this paragraph on Hdarsnet, cf. G. Goodwin, 
Catalogue of the Harsnett Library at Colchester (1880), 
introduction. 

Ce D.N.B. s.v. Neile. 
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and his determination to exact it: 


For mine owne Dioces, 1 humbly assure your Maiestie, 
that things have hitherto well succeeded in the way of 
that amendment which 1 then intimated taxen: for the 
due observacion of your Ma@iesties Declaracfion, the 
performance of your Instruccions,and the executing of 
Divine Service according to the Booke of Common Frayer, 
and the Canons, and Constitucions of the Church. And 
for the perfecting, and continuance thereof, I shall 
(by Gods grace) use all care, and diligence, that 
becometh m@e on my part; and will exact of all my 
inferior officers that vigilance, and industry, that 
to them belongeth.1 


The returns frow this visitation testify to Neile's vigour, 
and mark the beginning of his drive against the Yorkshire 
Puritans. The ninety-seven visitation articles followed 
closely the requirements ol 1559,° and produced some 
significant additions to the catalogue of ofiences presented 
in Matthew's visitations. None of Matthew's articles appear 
to have survivea, but judging from the presentments which 
they evoked, they were probably of a similar nature to the 
set of 44 articles which have survived from Archbishop John 
Fiers' visitation of Yorx in 1590.7 These latter deal 


weuy very generally with Puritanism, merely asking whether 


Le S.P. 16. ceclix. No.78. 
a Cf. V eCeHe York | p-57. 
2. Articles to be enquired of by the Churchwardens and 


Sworne-men in the Metropoliticall visitation of the most 
ag 


=vyerenc tfathe in OC e sOUOLr 5 he TC iden -- 
almizhtie God, Arcobishop of Yorke ... holden in ... 1530. 
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the minister observes the Book of Common Prayer anu wears 
the surplice. They contain none of the searching, 
particularising questions that Neile favoured, as a means 
of maxing finer the mesh of the net he drew through his 
diocese to taxe the Puritans. 

One of the new offences to appear in Neile's visitation 
returns, was the failure of the churchwardens to supply, as 
well as communion "furniture", surplice, and parish register, 
"a booke for the names of all strange preachers, subscribed 
with their names, and the name of the Bishop, or other, 


where they had licence".? 


This requirement, with its threat 
to itinerant preachers, had an obvious relevance to Neile's 
design for eliminating Puritanism. Nor, apparently, was 

it a dead letter, for the churchwardens of Rowley, in so 

many other respects far from exemplary in official eyes, 

had yet caused toe names of eight strange preachers at 

nhowley during 10,4, "to be set in a booke but not by the 
preachers themselves", though they admitted not having 

seen their licences. Another new offence presented was 


that of singing psalms instead of the prescribed hymns or 


chants of the Frayer Book service. 


1. Articles to be ingvired of, in the Metropoliticall 
Visitation of the most Keuerenad Father in God, Richard... 
Lord Arch-bishop of Yorke...1633. (1633), Dod. (These 
articies, not mentioned in &.T.C., are at the B.l., and have 
been paginated in ink.) Canon LII demanded this registra- 
tion of strange preacnders. 

Co Cause Papers &.VII.H.c106. 
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But the new regime was most vividly reflected in the 
sudden increase of presentments for ruritan offences among 
the clergy, and to a lesser extent among the laity also. 

The maximum number of clergy presented for Puritan offences 
in any previous visitation. of this period was, as we have 
seen, six in 1619. By contrast, in Neile's first visitation, 
there were no less than forty-six ministers presented for 
omitting the surplice, not using the sign of the cross in 
baptisu, singing psalms instead of the prescribed hymns, 

and other kindred offences. The increase was most marked 

in the West kiding, where although only one man had been 
presented in 1623 and 1627, thirty-one were charged in 1633. 

Presentments of lay people for refusing to kneel at the 
reception of the sacrament, for reviling the surplice and 
ceremonies, etc., similarly rose. In 1007, there were 


-guch presentments in two centres;* in 1615, in three, one 


3 


being the notable Beverley demonstration;* in 1lol9, two; 


l. At Owthnorne (Holderness) seven parishioners were said 

to have refused to come to church "unlesse ther be a sermon", 
and one of them to receive communion kneeling. One person 

at Kirkby in Cleveland had refused “aswell to kneele as to 
uncover his head" at the sacrament. (R.VI.B.3.) 

ee A widow of Waddington, Craven, was presented "for 
depraving the booke of Common praier and especially for 
despising the signe of the cross in baptisme, and for calling 
the minister and reader therof dumbe dogg." A Thirsk 
(Bulmer) parishioner had not kneeled at communion. (R.VI.A.18.) 
For the Beverley incident, cf. infra, pp-lo4afrf, 

3. Four Leeds parishioners were presented for receiving 
communion standing, and one of Penistone for refusing to 
communicate kneeling (R.VI.A.19). 
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? 

22 A023 two; in 16027, two ;* as against ten in 1633. 
ioreover, the laity were implicated in their ministers’ 
Puritanism insofar as in seventeen instances the wardens 
were presented for not bringing forward their minister's 
nonconformity. The increase in these presentments of 
laymen was also greatest in the West Riding, where seven 
cases, as compared with the two of 1624, were reported. 

This striking increase in the number of presentments 
for Furitan nonconformity which resulted from Neile's 
vigour, is paralleled by the fact that all but ome of the 
eight Cause Paper files which deal wito Puritan charges 


and have survived for this period, are dated in the 1630's, 


2 


during Neile's archiepiscopate. 


l. A Wakefield man had refused to communicate kneeling, and 
two people of Kirxby Sigston (Allertonshire) were charged 

with "absenting them selves from the Churche holdinge 

certaine Annabaptisticall opinions". (R.VI.A.2cO.) 

Ce The d<irkby Sigston anabaptists appeared again, and 
William Home of Bugthorpe (Buckrose) was presented for 
"unreverent behaviour in the Church in time of divine service 
taxeing the Communion table cloth and puttinge it about him 

in dirision of the Minister tuen havinge on the sirplis.” 
(R.VI.A.21.) 

3. Parishioners were presented for not kneeling at communion 
under Leeds, Northallerton and Sandall; for xeeping their 
hats on and remaining seated in service, at Sowerby and Wragby; 
and at wirfield, “axefield and HEmley, there were “seats beyond 
the communion table eastward”. The Sigston Anabaptists 
recurred, and were joined by eight people of “ast Ardsley, who 
were presented as Separatists and (one of them) for "villifying 
the booke of Common praier". (R.VI.A.24.) 

4, There were none in the intervening visitation of 1627. 
5. The defendants in these cases in the Archbishop's Court, 
were: Robert Booth, curate of sowerby (16025); William 
Clough, vicar of Brausam (1034); William Breercliffe, vicar 
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Some bishops acted against Puritanism in a rather 
formal, half-hearted way, which stopped well short of 
forcing the Puritan clergy of their dioceses to choose 
between conformity and deprivation. It was not so with 
Neile, whose visitation system was bent uncompromisingly 
towards this end, and deprivations and resignations followed 
as a result. it is perhaps a measure of his success in 
enforcing conformity, that in his next visitation (1636/7) 
there were only ten clerical and three lay presentments 
for Furitan offences, only one of which involved a person 
or place mentioned in 1633.2 

Neile's temper and methods are weli illustrated by the 
instances in which we have more detailed knowledge of his 

api dealings with Puritan clergy. John Shaw, the new Curate of 
Allhallows Pavement, York, whom the Archbishop thought had 
been brought in by the Lord Mayor, John Vaux, “to head the 
Puritan party against me", was met with the Archbishop's 
blunt threat: "I tell you, I wili break Vaux and the 
ruritan party."* Again, some details are known of his 


of North Cave (1634); Rowley churchwardens (1635); Ezekiel 
Rogers, rector of Rowley (1035); Sheffield churchwardens 
(1635); John Birchall, rector of St. Martin's Micklegate, 
York (1636); and Robert Armitage, curate of Beeston, Leeds 
(1537). (Cause Papers R.VII.H.1683; 2043; 2046; 2106; 

29% 2069; 2037; 21e3; and 2201.) 

99 l. The lay presextments were at Sheffield and North Ferriby, 
(for not «xneeling at communion), and Stamford Bridge, (where 
one of the people had s;oken against the railing round the 
communion table). Robert vifford, Vicar of Laughton-en-le- 
uworthen, was the ome person who had also been presented in 
1033. 

Ce Cf. infra, p-199. 
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proceedings with HEzgexiel xogers, Puritan Rector of xowley. 
There is a@ paragraph in ois report on his diocese for 16056, 
which apparently refers to NXogers, whose case he cites to 
illustrate the technique of persuasion which he ciaims to 


use regularly with unconformable ministers: 


I were very unworthie of your Maiesties favour, and the 
Place, wherein you have placed me, if I should not, (to 
the uttermost of my power), countenance, and encourage 
all grave, orthodox Clergie men: And to them, that are 
not so; wheresoever J find, or have found any refractory, 
unconformable winister, I labour by all good meanes to 
reclaime and reforme him. and I humbly craue leave to 
affirme this to your Sacred lWaiestie: That howsoever 

Il am, and haue been reputed a great adversary, of the 
puritane faction (which I hold myself bound in conscience 
and duty to God, your hMaliestie, and the most happy- 
established Church of England to be), yet, (having been 

a Bishop eight and twenty yeares, by my Episcopall power, 
and Jurisdiction, out of your Maiesties Court of High 
Commission) 1 never deprived any man; but have 
enueavoured their reformacion with meeknes and patience. 
As at this instant, having a poor melancholickx, brainsick, 
unconformable man presented to me, who hath peticioned 

me to accept of his resignacion of his Benefice, rather 
th@n that be will conforme himself, 1 have refused his 
resignacion, and assigned nim to conference, with half 

a yeares respite to be better advised, and not to undoe 
himself, his wife, and children, and cast himself in 
apostasiam Ordinis.l 


It is probable that the minister here mentioned was iogers, 
because he was brousht into the Archbishop's Court for his 
nonconformity in 1635, he suffered from ill-health, and he 
was suspended for two years before he finally left tor New 
England in 1638.° An explicit reference to Rogers in 


1. S.P.16.cecxlv. No.85v. 
e. Cf. infra, p. 267. 
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Neile's report for 1648, strengthens this probability: 


I doe not finde in my dioces any inclination to 
innovation, in any thing which concerneth either the 
doctrine or the discipline of the Church of England. 
Onely I finde, that too many of your Maiesties subiects, 
inhabiting in the east parts of yorkeshire, are gone 
into new dingland, among which there is one Rogers, 

that had a benefice well worth 240T8 per annum, gone; 
whome 1 haue laboured by the space of two yeares in 
sundry conferences to reclayme, and refused to suffer 
him to Resigne: But at the last, hee going on shipboard 
for new England, wrote his letter to mee, acknowledged 
that I had given him good Councell, but in vaine; and 
prayed mee to accept_of his Resignation, for gone hee 
was for New England. 


Whether or not Neile used the power of the High 
Commission, the fact remains that he did deprive men, or, 
if he did not deprive them, he forced them to resign - in 
either case, the result was the same. fFrynne wrote a 


brief and bitter sketch of his activity some years later: 


In the Remonstrance of the Commons House of Parliament, 
presented to King Charles our Soveraigne in the 45 yeare 
of his Raigne; hee was by name complained against as one 
of the chiefe heads of the popish and Arminian Factions, 
which disquietted both our Church and State; and as a 
persecutor of good winisters, and Sereoeoess of 
Lectures. How many godly wtiinisters he prosecuted, 
Silenced, suspended, deprived, both in the High 
S.P.16Qcccxii. No.45. Cal.S.P.D. reads "these parts of 
Yorkshire", but in the original this has been altered to 
"the east parts of Yorkshire". The King's marginal note 
snowed neither sympathy nor regret for Rogers: "An honnester 
man must bee put in his place". For Rogers’ emigration, cf. 
Cal.S.P.Colonial (American & W.Indies 1574-1660) ,pp.26ce-4, 
where it appears t ra brooke, arwick and 
ur. Darley had tried to persuade him to join their 
Providence venture rather than zo to New England. 


With the ministers, went some of their people. 


izekiel kKogers took with him about twenty parishioners, 2 


“godly men and most of them of some estate",* 


to Cotton Mather's account, two local knights were almost 
} 


and according 


included in the party too: 


Many prudent. men in those times, foreseeing the storms 
that were likely in a few years to break upon the 
English nation, did propose New England for a hiding- 
place. And of these, our wr Kogers was one, who had 
been accompanied by Sir William Constable and Sir 
watthew Boynton also in his voyage hither, if some 
Singular providences had not hindred them.¢ 


Sir Matthew Boynton had been planning to emigrate to 
Connecticut as early as 1055, under a scheme in which 
Henry Darley, (a son of Sir Richard Darley, the patron 
of the Puritan preacher, Thomas Shepard), was trying to 


2 


interest the Yorkshire gentry. Sir wWatthew and bir 
William Constable are said to have been prevented again 
from sailing to America, (this time by order of the Privy 


Council), along with Cromwell, Hampden and Hazelrig.* 


1. J. Winthrop, sa _ journal of the transactions foCcurrences 
in the <¢ sment of wassachugetts ana the other New Englanc 


colonies from the year 1650 to 1644. id. J. Savage, 1, 2Qy. 
h.reafter, inthrop, Journal’.) 
ce Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana,i.410-1l. 
Se A.}.Newton, The Colonising Activities of the English 
Puritans, p.173. Henry Varley was acquainted w n Op and 
Fym, and a stockholder in the Massachusetts Bay Company, the 
Saybrooke enterprise, and the Providence Island Company. (Ibid. 
p-153.) Governor Winthrop wrote from New England in 1536, that 
"Sir Nath (sic) Boynton hath sent more cattle, and two 
servants". (Winthrop, Journal, i.391.) For Sir hatthew's 
patronage of Yorkshire turitan ministers, cf. inira, ,(259. 
4. Yorkshire Notes and gueries,ii.251. By 1643, however,both 
Sir Matthew and Sir William had definitely abandoned the idea 
of going to america. (Newton, op.cit., p.185.) 
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Commission, and all the Diocesse under his Jurisdiction, 
whiles hee continued in favour at the Court, is so well 
knowne to all, that I need not relate it: And his 
disfavour at Court (as most conjecture) was the cause 
of his unexpected Clemencie to the winisters of the 
province of York some few years before his death.l 
William Alder and Henry Jessey were successively deprived 
av Aughton in 1034; Thomas Toller was apparently forced 
to resign Sheffield vicarage in 1055; Thomas Bishop was 
forced out of his place as assistant to Ezekiel Hogers at 
Rowley, before January 1037; and several others, like 
Rogers himself, found a way out of their dile.ma by 
emigrating to New England. Thomas Shepard for a short 
time a preacher in the Buttercrambe region, left in 16054; 
Samuel Newman, Curate of wtidhope, near Penistone, went 
c.1036; Rogers left in 1658; Richard Denton, Curate of 
Coley chapelry, Halifax, about the same time; and Peter 


Saxton, Rector of Edlington (Doncaster), in 1640. 


l. Prynne, The antipathie of the English Lordly Frelacie &c., 


exertions towards the end of his archiepiscopate. There is 
no Cause Paper file dealing with a Puritan's trial in the 
Archbishop's Court after 16057. The High Commission was 
active against Puritans from 1041 to 1554, but then there is 
a gap in the records from 1634 to 16038. The last Act 

Book of the period (1638-41) contains only two cases 
against Puritans - John Birchall of York and David Ellison 
of Bradford. 

Ce For these ministers, cf. supra, Chapter Il. Abraham 
Pearson, a Yorkshire minister who emigrated in 16039, was 
perhaps the learson presented for nonconformity in York 
1633. Of. infra, p-186. 
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With the ministers, went some of their people. 


Hzekiel kogers took with him about twenty parishioners, 


1 


“godly men and most of them of some estate", and according 


to Cotton Mather's account, two local knights were almost 


included in the party too: 


Many prudent men in those times, foreseeing the storms 
that were likely in a few years to break upon the 
English nation, did propose New England for a hiding- 
place. And of these, our wr Rogers was one, who had 
been accompanied by Sir William Constable and Sir 
watthew Boynton also in his voyage hither, if some 
singular providences had not hindred them. 


Sir Matthew Boynton had been planning to emigrate to 
Connecticut as early as 1635, under a scheme in which 
Henry Darley, (a son of Sir Richard Darley, the patron 


of the Puritan preacher, Thomas Shepard), was trying to 
2 


interest the Yorkshire gentry. Sir watthew and bir 


Jilliam Constable are said to have been prevented again 
from sailing to America, (this time by order of the Privy 


Council), along with Cromwell, Hampden and Hazelrig.* 
1. J. Winthrop, A journal of the transactions{f#OCcurrences 
in the ement of wassachugetts and the other New Englanc 


colonies from the year 1650 to 1644. sd. J. Savage, 1, 29q. 
h.reafter, ‘Winthrop, Journal’. 
ce Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana,i.410-l. 
5.4 A.F.Newton, The Colonising Activities of the English 
Puritans, p.17). Henry Darley was schuntated with Winthrop and 
Fym, and a stockholder in the Massachusetts Bay Company, the 
Saybrooke enterprise, and the Providence Island Company. (Ibid 
p-153.) Governor Winthrop wrote from New England in 1536, that 
"Sir Nath (sic) Boynton hath sent more cattle, and two 
servants". (Winthrop, Journal, i.391.) For Sir Matthew's 
patronage of Yorkshire ‘uritan ministers, cf. inira, ,259. 
4. Yorksbire Notes and gueries,ii.c5l. By 1643 ,however,both 
Sir Matthew and Sir William had definitely abandoned the idea 
of going to america. (Newton, op.cit., p.185.) 
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They eventually managed to leave ‘ngland, but only reached 
as far as the Netherlands. Robert Crane, describing the 
English congregation in Arnheim (1641), mentioned how he 
had, "received greate fauors from diuers worthy gentlemen 
of our Nation who haue theire seated themselfs, especially 
from these Sir William Constable, Sir Matthew Boynton, Sir 
Richard Saltingston of Yorkshire".+ The last of these 
three knights, Sir Richard Saltonstall, of Huntwick urange, 
Wragby, Yorks., had actually been to New England in 16350, 
but had returned the following year. 

Whetner Richard Denton of Coley chapelry took any of 
his people with him is not known, but there were certainly 
some emigrants from the Halifax district, as the example 
of the Mitchell family shows: "Mr Jonathan Mitchell was 
born at Halifax, in Yorkshire... of pious and wealthy 
parents, who coming over to New England, brought him over 


young”. Godfrey Bosvile, a brother-in-law of Sir Arthur 


l. C. Burrage, The Early English Dissenters, i.c99. 
c He was one of the eighteen assistants oi the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company, appointed under the royal charter of 


lo2y. He took his family to America in 16030, when the 
zovernment of the Company was transferred from LIondon to 


New England. In 1631, when he returned, he became a patentee 


for the Saybrooke settlement in Connecticut, together with 
Lord Saye, Lord Brooke and others. (Cf. D.N.B. g.v.; 
Winthrop, Journal, i.67, 102-3, 300; Savage, i Gersalocica) 


Dictionary of the First Settlers of New England, s.v.; ewton, 
ODeC e 5 pPpe ; 


3. WN. Morton, New England's Memorial, (1855 Edn.), p.cl6. 
Jonathan Mitcheil was educated at Harvard, and succeeded 

Thomas Shepard, the former Yorkshire Puritan, as pastor of 
Cambridge, Mass. His father, matthew witchnell, is said to 


have emigrated the year after Dr.rfavour of Halifax died -i.e. 


1625. (Cf. Miall, op-cit., p-35-) 


Na 
34 
Hazelrig and a Puritan patron who lived at Gunthwaite, near 
Penistone, Yorks., haa at least one relative in New England 
in*l16043, who married Henry Pelham, one of the leaders in the 
affairs of wassachusetts Bay.* 
he impression yielded by these few scattered references 
to the Yorkshire emigrants, is that they were mainly 
ministers and the more well-to-do of their parishioners. 
It does not appear that many poorer folk were among then, 
nor that the emigrants as a body were anything more than 
a small minority of the Yorkshire Furitans. Certainly only 
afew of the ministers seew to have gone, and this being so, 
we should hardly expect to find a general exodus of the 
laity. 

Puritan emigration was only one result of archbishop 
Neile's policy. His determination to enforce the discipline 
of the Church was also revealed by the scrupulous care 
woich he exercised over the conditions under which he 
consecrated new churches and chapels, several oi which 
arose in Puritan areas during tois period. Neile had 
protracted negotiations with John Harrison, a rich Leeds 
clothier, about the manner of nominating and paying the 
incumbent of the chapel of St. John's, which Harrison had 
built in the parish, and whicno he desired the Archbishop 
to consecrate. Neile wrote to Harrison (1 September 1634): 


l. lu.F. Keeler, The Long Farliament, p.-llie. Yor Bosvile, 
cf. infra, p.104, 
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You have received Information from me what Inconvenience 
I should bring upon myself by consecrating your Chappel 
before the Curate's maintenance be settled: yet in my 
willingness to satisfie your Devise I have yielded to 
proceed upon your Bond given for the maxing good of the 
vurates stipend and establishing the same for Ferpetuity: 
And if you be minded so0 to doe, what is that you stick 
at? i presume you do not think I will accept of a 
Bond with such a condition as shall be doubtfull, 
woether it will stand for good or not: As thus, that a 
Curate shall have such a stipend if he came in by the 
Nomination of the Aldermen (1) and three Burgesses of 
Leeds and the Vicar; otherwise not What if any of my 
successors shall refuse to license him that shall be so 
nominated to him? What snall then become of the 
businesse? Do you think your Curate may serve the Cure 
there witnout the Arcobishops License because he is 
nominated by them’ Or if upon a vacancy the Bishop 
shall put in a Curate there, whom they do not nominate, 
shall he serve the Cure there without stipend? In my 
Letters on saturday last 1 informd you that we have no 
power to create a new Jus Fatronatus: Neither have we 
power to conclude my Successors: Neither is there any 
Law for a quare impedit in case the Archbishop of York 
shail refuse to license him who shall be nominated to 
him according as you would have it ... I do profess it (2) 
till my coming this Summer into the Country, 1 did not 
understand that your Chapell was so near the Parish Church 
as it is, but had thought it had stood a mile or two 
distant from the Farish Church to which people could not 
alwaies repaire without danger or inconvenience; but 
being in the same Town, (little more than a slight 
shoot off) I am very tender of that Accord that should 
be betwixt the vicar and the Curate of that Chapell, 
that it may not fall out hereafter to have Pulpit against 
Pulpit, and Chapell against Church in the same Town. 
Your experience cannot but maxe you see how easily 
Distractions arise in like cases ... if mr Harrison be 
so stiff in it to have his reoffees nominate the Curate 
and present him to the archbishop 1 shall be as earnest 
for the Vicar of Leeds for the time to be joined with 
1. This letter is a copy, and the original reading here must 
have been “Alderman”, the title of the Mayor of Leeds. Neile 
refers later to the proposed “topular Election of four", - 
the wayor and three burgesses. 
ec. The sense here maxes it likely that the original read "yt" 
(ise. ‘tnat'), rather than "it". 
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them, under whom the Curate, that shall be must 
acknowledge himself to serve as a Curate. 

Now if you please consider my Meaning in these 
words; which is, that either the Choice of the Curate 
should be left wholly to the Archbishop ... or at 
leastwise the vicar should have power to say no, if the 
Rest should nominate any to whom he would not consent... 
That which you say of a Popular tlection of four besides 
the Vicar, 1 hold it no less Fopulus in four taan in 
fourteen or fourty, and against that conceit tnat the 
Feople ought to have choice of their minister i am 
resolutely opposite, and for Corruption it is less to 
be feared in one than in many ... 

If Il may prevail with you, 1 am ready to come and 
perform my part in that that concerneth so many thousands 
as you speax of. If the Reasons may not prevail with 
you, take the blame to yourself... 


This fear of Neile that a Puritan curate at variance with 
his vicar would give rise to a situation of "Pulpit against 
Pulpit", recurs in a paragraph on lecturers in his report 


on his diocese for 1636, in which he informed the King that, 


--- if any be admitted for assistance, or Coadjutorship 
for preaching in any place, his allowance is, but as 
Curate under tne Parson, or Vicar of that Church, and by 
his consent, if not upon his request. for, by long 
observacion, and experience, Il have found; that where 
such a one is sett up, without the good allowance of 

the Parson, or Vicar of the place, there presently 
followeth distraction of the people, as if there were 2 
sett vp Pulpit against Pulpit, and Altar against Altar. 


Neile did, however, eventually consecrate the chapel 


of St. John's ,7 so that Harrison must have given way to this 
1. Lansd.MSS.974.ff.35v.- seqq. The rivairy that the vicar 
bad to fear from the new chapel was not only that of the 
pulpit, - there was also the possibility that part of his fees 
and oblations might be diverted to the new incumbent. (Cf. 
a.H.Thompson, The English Clergy ... in the Later Middle ages, 
p.le5.) ; 

Ce S.F.lo.cccxlv. No.35.vV. 

4 Cf. Lambeth, Wharton WSS.577.ff.14)9 seq.: "The Manner 
and rorme (of) Consecrating a Church or Chappell", to which 
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Archbishop who prided himself on his use of persuasion, 
yet who from his letter clearly did not know the meaning of 
compromise wherever a principle was at staxe. Nevertheless, 


though the Vicar of Leeds presumably secured the veto in 


toe matter oi cnoosing the incumbent which the Archbishop 
oad deuanded for him, the Alderman and three senior burgesses 
were associated with him in making appointments.+ 

Neile must have felt, therefore, that all his scruples 
against makin= the slightest concession to the principle of 
popular election had been fully justified, when Robert Todd, 
the first Curate of St. John's, preached at his induction a 
sermon which was in effect a repudiation of the call for 
strict’ conformity made earlier in the day by Neile's 
Commissary, Jonn Cosin, a Laudian.* Yet Harrison, in view 
of the way in which he upbraided Todd for introducing 
Presbyteriatism at St. John's during the Commonwealth, ? 
can hardly have been an extreme Puritan. 

It has been said of Harrison that he was “a staunch 


title is added in another hand, "in the parish of Leeds in 
Yorkshire by R. Neil Bishop of York. Anno 1654." This ws. 
gives the order of the Consecration Service, which is also 


printed (with the date 1635) in Miscellanea VII (Thoresby 


Soc. xxiv)pp.420f., and in J. Wickham Legg, English Orders 
for Consecrating Churches (Henry Bradshaw Society, vol.xli) 

pp-l9ef. 

1. Miscellanea x, (Thoresby Soc. xxxiii), p.l3e. 

CE oad was se on the spot, but later restored. 
Cf. supra, p. 27. 

3. Of. GeR. sev. Todd. 


_- " Be oat 2 
died </> 
és 
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episcopalian and royalist"? 


and that he was "never an 
extremist" in politics or religion, * and his writings 
during the Civil War and Commonwealth perioa confirm this 


y 


view of hin. Even earlier, in 1657, he appeared as the 


friend and correspondent of the Laudian Rector of St. 
liichael, Cornhill, Dr. Williaw Brough.’ Yet notwithstanding 
all these indications, there are signs that Harrison 
Sympathised with, or at least was not apagonistic towards, 
the local Puritan regime. He had living with him the 

Leeds lecturer, xichard varbut, who was from all appearances 


? 


a fFuritan. 


—_ 


nominating Todd to the curacy of St. John's, for not only 


He must have had an important part in 


was he the founder of the church, but he was also Alderman 
of the city in the year 1054. 

Again, Harrison was uncle to denry xobinson, Vicar of 
Leeds, 1632-46 ,° and xnown as a FPuritan, though admittedly 
a moderate. Finally, the arrangements for the communicants 
at S&. John's, which allowed toem to approach the table 


from all four sides,’ are suggestive of Puritan feeling. 

1. D.N.B., s-v- Harrison. He was sequestrated as a 
royalist. 

ce.  wtdiscellanea X, (Thoresby Soc. xxxiii), pp.105 ff. 

46 Cf. Whitaxer, Loidis and Zlmete, Appendix. 

4, Atkinson, Ralph Thoresby, 1.43. For Brough, cf. D.N.B., 
S.v- and W.k., p.45- 
5. Cf. supra, p- 26. 
Oo. Harrison's sister, uwrace, married Alexander xobinson, 
a Leeds werchant, and father of Henry the vicar. Miscellanea X, 
p-10Y. 

Ve Ibid., p-1350. 


Ae 
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Harrison wrote during the Civil War: 


Heretofore a cross, a white sark, or any little ceremony 
were the great beais pretended to be in the eyes of the 
church of England, but now it appears it was not those 
trifles, but the lordly carriage of bishops over their 
brethren that stuck on their stomachs, every hedge- 
creeping Presbyter would be a bishop, nay a lord for 1 
tyranny (if they might have their will in their parish)... 
From this quotation, we may agree with the conclusion of 
one writer that “it would appear that Harrison supported 
the old ceremonies of the church" ;° but the implication 
of this expression of his opinion is surely not that he had 
any violent attachment to the ceremonies, but rather 
regarded the. as things indifferent - "those trifles". 
This interpretation would agree with what seem to have 
been the tacts of the case - namely, Harrison's initial 
sympathy with local Puritanism, followed by his alienation 
trom tne Furitans and all their works once they had begun 
radically to alter the estadlished church order. 

Whatever part Furitan feeling may have played in 
Harrison's character, and more especially in his foundation 
of St. John's, he himself in his petition to Neile for its 
consecration avowed as the sole reason for building it the 
need for a chapel-of-ease to the parish church, which was 
"not of Sufficient largeness ana capacity to receive 
l. Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete, Appendix, p.1l0O. 


2. M.A. Hornsey, John Harrison, the Leeds Senefactor and 
his Times. (Miscellanea X, Thoresby Soc. xxxiii, pp.103 ff.) 
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and containe a great part of the People". That church- 
room was inadequate for the needs of a rising population 
seems likely. in the 1615 Bili of Chancery, in favour of 
Alexander Cooke's candidature tor the vicarage, the large 
numbers attending the parish church, sometimes from a 
considerable aistance, were stressed: "the town and parish 
bad become very large and populous and consisted of more 
than five thousand communicants, and that although some of 
them were three or four miles distant from the church, yet 
three or four thousand of them ordinarily resorted thither 
every Sabbath day". 
Yet Neile's fear of dissension between church and 
chapel, suggests another (and naturally unavowed) motive, 
which may have prompted Harrison to build St. John's. 
Todd nad served as an assistant minister to the uncompromi- 
singly Puritan vicar, Alexander Cooke, and to judge from his 
behaviour at nis induction, rather resembled Cooke in temper 
and opinion. Cooke's successor Xobinson, nowever, although 
apparently Puritan in sympathy, was, unlixe Cooke, a moderate 
and a conformist. It is a natural surmise that Toad would 
welcome tne chance of gaining some independence of tne vicar 
such as the new chapel would afford him. Harrison may also 
have nad some such idea in mind, though ois character makes 


ki Lambeth. Wharton MSS.973.ff.33v. seqq. 
re St.CBh- 8. <15/6. 
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this possibility rather unlikely. it is more probable that 
what chiefly weighed with Harrison, who was in other ways 
&@ munificent benefactor to the city, was the demand for 
another church to supply the needs of an increased population. 
Although the population motive seems to have been 
genuine at Leeds, Neile clearly feared that the extension 
of Furitanism was a complementary ain. A parallel case at 
Flymouth in the same year (1634), shows how the two factors 
might be combined: 
Plymouth Puritanism had its first check when Charles l 
in 16041 ordered that Thomas Forde of Brixton should not 
be chosen lecturer, and in 1603c instituted Aaron Wilson 
to the Vicarage instead of the choice oi the Corporation, 
Alexander Grosse. ‘The Corporation seem to have tried to 
sustain Grosse as lecturer, and this was met by the 
institution of Bedford, as already noted. Hence the 
probability that the petition of 1634, to erect a new 
church, had far less to do with the want of church 


accommodation in the town (the population had been greatly 
reduced by, pestilence) than with the lack of Puritan 


preaching. 

This new chapel of St. John's, Leeds, was by no means 
an isolated example of expansion in a Puritan area during 
this period, and a brief digression to enumerate the other 
new or restored churches may be appropriate at this point. 
In Leeds parish itself two other chapels were built at 
Headingley and Hunslet. There are hints of Furitan 


influence in both foundations. In 1919, Sir John and Sir 


Le r.N.Worth, History of Flymouth, p.c45; and cf. o.u.C. 
10th. Report, Appendix Ft.iv, p.540. 
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Thomas Savile, who were patrons of Alexander Cooke, gave a 
piece of land at Headlingley, near to the "new Chapell 
lately erected" there, for the maintenance of "a good 
learned and sufficient Minister or Clergyman to read and 
celebrate Divine Service and to administer the Sacrament in 
the said Chape11".+ Thoresby states that Hunslet chapel 
was built in 1956, when Richard Sykes was Alderman of Leeds, 
which may imply that Syxes had some part in sponsoring the 
project. A Richard Sykes was named in 16015 among the 
members of the "sect" or personal following of Alexander 
Cooke, and if the same man, must have been a keen Puritan. 
Idle chapel, which like Pudsey was a chapel-of-ease 
in (‘ Cawerley parish, was rebuilt by subscription in 1650, 
and the inhabitants were allowed to nominate the curate, 
subject to the vicar's approval. * In the great parish of 
Halifax, where the growth of townships had early necessitated 
the building of subordinate chapels, (those of Luddenden 
and Ripponden dating from the late fifteenth century) ,7 
Rastrick chapel was restored to the church and parish in our 


l. Lansd. WSS. 97c2.f.835v. For the Saviles, cf. infra,p. 


Cc. Ducatus, p-179. Yet mr. Glover, curate of Hunslet, 
was presented for nonconformity in 16033. (R.VI.B.4.) 
4. For Cooke's "sect", cf. infra, p.147. 


4, J.H. Turner, Nonconformity in Idle, p.%. 
mr 4aeH. Thompson, e English Clergy in the later tiddle 
ages, p-le7?. 
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period by the Puritan Vicar, Dr. Favour, after its 
alienation to the Duchy of Lancaster. This done, Favour 
found "theere was ordinarye service so distincklye done and 
redd, and psalmes so well tuned and songe in that chappell 
that pleasyd him to encourage the people in well doing, to 
preach there."* 

In Sheffield parish, there were similar developments. 
tcclesall chapel was restored in l6ec, and from that date 
until 1629, Edward Hunt, son-in-law of the Puritan Vicar, 
Toller, was Curate there.* The building of Attercliffe 
chapel was first mooted in 1629 by "certaine of the chiefe 
of the inhabitantes", whose approaches to the Archbishop 
were successful: "Mr. Bright and John Wilson went to the 
Lord Ar.Bishop of York, and having obtained his license, 
the 10th of October 1050, being the Sabbath-day, divine 
service was read and two godly sermons preached by the 
Kevd ur. Thomas Toller vicar of Sheffield". The reason 
given to the archbishop for the building of the chapel was 
the same as that cited in the case of st. John's, Leeds - 


the distance of the people from their parish church, and 


its inadequacy ior the population of the district: 


1. J.-H. Turner, Independency in eat &oc. pelle. Of. 
Walxer, Halifax xegisters, p.c/, ana Watson, Halifax, 
pp-4elf. 


a 


ce Hunter, Hallamshire, p.cOl. 
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AtterclifféeChapel 27 Oct. 1636, Stephen bright of 
Carbrook, gent., William Spencer of Attercliffe-hall 
gent., and other the inhabitants of the town of 
Attercliffe, by their petition to Richard archbishop 

of York shewed - That within the parish of Sheffield 
are the villages of Atterclyf, Darnal, and Carbrook, 
wherein dwell many parishoners whose houses are most of 
them distant from the parish church two miles &c. by 
reason of the smal whide (width) cannot have room to 
stand in the parish church &c. 


They therefore asked Neile to allow the chapel to be 
dedicated, and that one of the three: assistant. ministers 


of Sheffield might be, 


from time to time chosen, nominated and commanded to 
the archbishop of York by the vicer of Sheffidd. for 
him to serve the said cure, which curate they do hereby 
promise shall have ten pounds per ann. settled already 
upon trustees in trust for that purpose, besides his 
stipend of fifteen pounds per ann. out of the church, - 
Whereupon the said Archbishop constituted Richard 
bishop of Sodor to consecrate the chapel..., 


The Puritan Stanley Gower, (previously an assistant to 


Toller at Sheffield), was the first curate of Attercliffe, 
2 
1630-5, 


As a final example of a new chapel which was also a new 
centre of Puritan influence, we may take the one built at 
Denby in Penistone parish, which Archbishop Matthew licensed 
in 1627. The “principal encourager” of the undertaking, 


one Godfrey Bosvile, “placed here a very zealous 


1. Ibid., p.406. For Stephen Bright, a member of a local 
Puritan family, cf. infra, p.134. 


Ze Cf. sgupra, p.44. If the date given here for the 
consecration (1636) is correct, it means that the chapel had 
been built and served several years before it was consecrated. 
Alternatively, 1636 may be a mistake for 1630. 
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puritan minister, who had been much patronized by his 
relatives the Greviles, and especially by lady Brooke, 


wife of Robert lord Booke (sic) slain. at Lichfield, mr. 


Charles Broxholme".2 


Several of these chapels were built before Neile became 
Archbisnop; but once appointed, he began to apply strict 


controls in the matter of new churches, as the example of 


cy 


St. John's, Leeds, shows. He applied tae same caution to 
requests for the consecration of private chapels, which he 

no doubt regarded as another likely means by which Puritanism 
could be extended. dis firmness witn John Harrison was 
matched by his adamant refusal to consecrate tne cnapel of 
Sir Henry Slingsby at his home, the Ked House, Moor Monkton, 
near York. according to Sir Henry's description of it, the 
interior could hardly have offended Neile's Laudian tastes; 


"This chappell is built in ye form of a colledge chappell; 


l. Hunter, S.Yorks., ii.35e and Lawton, Collectio Rerum 
seclesiasticarun &C., peclO. For Broxholme, cf. supra, 
p-5l1 . osvile married Margaret, daughter of Sir Raward 
Grevile, ana was thus related to Kobert Grevile, second 
Baron Brooke, the Farliamentarian, with whom Sir Richard 
Saltonstall was associated in the Saybrooke project, and 
who was one of those who tried to persuade Ezekiel Rogers to 
go to Providence. (Y.A-J- xxiii.332; D.N.B. s.v. Brooke.) 
Charles Jackson, who edited Broxholme's The good Old way: 
or, Perkins Improved (1653), dedicated it to "The Lady 
atherine Brook, Dowager to the Right Honourable Robert Lord 
Brook, Baron of Beauchamp's Court", and said of Broxholme: 
"The Author's Ministery was honoured by the Conversion of 
many souls, both at Gunthwait in Yorx-shire, (where he was 
Patronized by Mr. Godfery Bossevile, Brother in law to your 


worthy Lord) and also at Buxton and Belper, and other 
places in Darbyshire”". 
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In ye east end of the chapple upon ye glass painted is a 
Crucifix ... In ye north corner is an handsome Pulpit, a 
Table Altar-wise under ye East window, with a cloath of 
purple colour wrought with stripes of worstett, wch was my 
wife's own Handiwork". The grounds for vir Henry's request 
seemed quite reasonable. He argued that "it would be of 
great ease to us yt live here at Redhouse to have a sermont 
in ye Chapple, being so far from our Farish Church at Moor 
wountain; especially in Winter weather." But Neile 
would not comply, ana Sir Henry recorded his failure thus: 
"Il once assay'd to get it consecrat'd by our Bishop weh is 
Bishop Neale, but he refus'd, Having as he saith express 
colmand not to consecrate any, least it may be occasion of 
conventicles."* 
It is typical of the comprehensive nature of Neile's 
efforts to enforce conformity in his diocese, that he paid 
considerable attention to so minor a matter as tne 
deviation from the anglican avuim of religious life and 
practice which was represented by the small colony of French 
and tlemish workers brought over to Yorkshire by Sir 
Cornelius Vermuyden and Sir Fhilibert Vernatti, in their 
drainage scheme at Hatfield Chase. The Chase was a marshy 


area near Doncaster, and toe foreigners worshipped in a 


1. Parsons, Ed., Diary of sir henry im, pp-3 & 1Y. 
Sir Henry's wife and daughter, it must be said, had certain 
Puritan affiliations. Cf. infra, pp- 205ff. 
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barn of Sir Philibert's across the Lincolnshire county 
boundary. They met Neile's opposition with the claim that 
they had a licence from Bishop Williams of Lincoln. They 
had their own minister, Peter Bontemps, and a consistory 
form of church government, comprising minister, three lay 
elders, and three deacons. They wanted a permanent chapel, 


but Neile forbade it unless they would conform to the 


Establishment, and interdicted them. 


In 1057, Neile wrote in his report on his diocese for 


the preceding year: 


It may be your Gratious Maiestie will expect of me some 
informacion what the Strangers (Duch and French) in the 
Levell of Hatfield have done for their frequenting of 
Divine Service, since your Maiesties late being in 
these Northern parts; whereof I can only informe your 
Maiestie: That, upon engquirie made thereof, 1 find; 
That, since their wWinister, Bonetemps, that came from 
Leiden, went from thei in august last, they have not had 
any publick assemblies, but have repayred to the parish 
Churches adjoyning to their dwellings: and that they 
now sell away the materialls, that they had provided 
for a Chappell, which they intended to have built in 
Lincolne Dioces.< 


Their idea had been to build a chapel in the isle of Axholme, 
just outside Yorkshire, but Neile refused them a dispensation 
from attending the worship at their own parish churches, and 


after a special preacher had been sent to persuade them to 
le G. Ornsby, Diocesan History of York, pp.Jeff.; 

Cal. S.P.D. 1536-7, p-l4. (CTetter of Neile to Laud, 23 June 
19046.) 

2. S.F.16.cccxlv.No.85.v. Neile gave a similar account to 
Laud (18 Sept.1636), whom he asked to secure the Prayer Book 
in French and Dutch, so that the foreigners’ conformity 
might be consummated. (Cal.o.P.D.1635-7, cccxxxi.71.) 
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conformity, they became by 1638 (to all outward seeming at 
least) loyal Anglicans.* 

Neile was the only Archbishop of York in this period, 
who had both the time and the inclination to conduct an 
all-out drive against Furitan nonconformity, and the 
visitation and High Commission records suggest that he had 
areal measure of success in his attempt to make the 
diocese conformable. But this success was qualified in 
several different ways. Firstly, the fact that a minority 
of Furitans took ilight for New England meant that, as far 
as they were concerned, he had not solved the Puritan 
problem, but had merely driven it overseas. Secondly, it 
must be remembered that the eradication of open nonconformity 
did not mean that the Puritan feeling behind it had been 
removed. This consideration is of special importance in an 
area like Yorkshire, where the Furitan movement was on the 
whole moderate in temper, and contained several conforming 
Puritans - even before Neile's campaign against nonconformity. 
Tous for a minister to take to wearing the surplice, after 
previous neglect of it, did not cut him off from his Puritan 
brethren. Moreover, the Yorkshire Puritan movement had had 
time to gain peneitins sail resilience under archbishops 
Hutton and Matthew, so that when driven underground by Neile 


l. Cf. H.R. Trevor-Roper, Archbishop Laud, 1572-1545, 
pp.-cO3-4. The foreigners later obtained liberty of worship, 
and "85-5 a chapel at Sandtoft, Lincs. (V.C.H. Yorks., 

iii. 59. 
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it had inner resources which would help it to survive his 
unfavourable regime. A final limiting factor in Neile's 
Success was the difficulty oi communicating his own 
efficiency and resolve to his inferiors in the diocesan 
organisation. He was himself conscious of this difficulty, 
ana expatiated upon it in his provincial report of 1656, 
when trying to account fgp the undiminished strength of 
Puritanism io the Diocesgof Chester and Carlisle. Speaking 


of the Bishops, he wrote: 


It may also be said in their excuse, that the Bishop 
executeth his lurisdiction by nis inferior Officers, 

his Chancellor, his Archdeacons, his Commissioners, and 
Officialls, and if they be negligent, or corrupt, it is 
not possible for the Bishop to know, and reforme things, 
that are amisse. The truth is, ii toe Bishop be not 
very vigilant, and resolute to nave things kept in order, 
and exact the same of his Officers, and an accompt of 
toeir doings; things wilbe amisse, be the Bishop in 

his owne person never so. well disposed, and affected to 
governement. And tne inferior Officers, that make least 
advantage of corrections in this kind, may (perhaps) 
make good advantage of connivance at small faults, as 
usually they hold such inconformities. And Chancellors, 
Commissaries, and Officialls, that hold their places by 
patent for life, stand lesse in awe of the Bishop, then 
it were fitt they should.l 


Tne emigration of Furitans, their external conformity whicn 
was unaccompanied by any change of heart with regard to tne 
arcaubishop's aims anu policies, and tue slacxness of the 
diocesan officials, - all these factors prevented Neile from 
really coming to grips with the heart of the Puritan problen, 
and inevitably modified the measure of success he achieved. 


1. S.Fe16-cclix. No./78. 
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CHaPT sor LIL 


The Lay Support of Furitanism 


One writer on this period has claimed that, 


On James I's accession, Puritanism in the narrower 

sense - the rejection of the Prayer Book as a whole, and 
the complete repudiation of episcopai authority - was 
only represented by a small minority in the country; 

but Puritanism in the wider sense - the FPuritanism 

which asked for a further reformation of doctrine and 
ritual than Slizabeth had been willing to allow - was 
the creed of the greater * of the members of the 


Church of England itself. 
This generous estimate of the extent of Puritan feeling 
among the laity in 1603, (for which no authority is given), 
cannot be allowed to stand for the York Diocese. In this 
area, throughout the period, Puritanism, which was mainly 
of the second, more moderate type here described, was a 
minority rather than a majority opinion. There were indeed 
considerable areas where no trace of even clerical 
Puritanism, (on which that of the laity normally depended), 
can be discerned- 


Yet the opposing view - that Puritanism was a clerical 


movement with no real popular support, anu drawing what 


1. J-R. Tanner, Constitutional Documents ort James l., 
(1950), p-46. 
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strength it had amongst the laity from the upper and middle 
classes - also fails to fit the Yorkshire situation. This 
view is taken by R.G. Usher, who, from the frequency of 
presentments of Furitan ministers for nonconformity in the 
Gioceses of Ely and Norwich, generalises that, "until 1520 
the number of their sympathisers in any one place was 
extremely small, not attaining (with, perhaps, a dozen 
exceptions) the dignity of a respectable minority of the 


congrezation. "+ 


In another place, he similarly concludes: 
"the strength of the Puritan movement must have lain almost 
entirely in its clergy. It was a movement of the ministers 
and for the ministers, who heeded little the desires of 
their concregations."* Finally, his judgement as to the 
composition of the slender support the ministers are alleged 
to have enjoyed, is that, "The supporters of the.ministers 
were the gentry and the richer men in the great townsss« 
And as it has been demonstrated (it is hoped) that no 
considerable body of the people followed them, this support 
was practically all they had. "7 


These conclusions are open to certain questionings, 


first on general grounds. Can the lack of popular. support 


l. The People and the Puritan Movement. (Church guarterly 
Review lviii (1904)), p.108. 

Ce Usher, Reconstruction, i. 268. 

46 Church quarterly Review, lviii.117. 
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for the Puritan movement as a whole be so easily assumed? 
The reply of the Oxford divines to the Millenary Petition 
asserted of the Puritan signatories that "these men (as 
they are impatient of delay, or els to gaine credite with 
the people, on whom they greatly doe rely) soone after, did 
send forth into al quarters of the Realm, store of these 


pretended Petitions..." 


This hint that the Puritans 
possessed popular support is the moré impressive in that it 
comes from those who presumably, had it been plausible, 
would readily have represented the Puritans as a narrow 
faction, devoid of any general lay backing. 

Then there are more particular criticisms of Usher's 
article to be made. First, it must be remembered that his 
conclusions are based on figures taken from a single area - 
even though an area that was admittedly one of the most 
Furitan. Then he assumes that when churchwardens presented 
their minister for acts of nonconformity, they not only 
resented his Furitan practices but were also voicinz the 
feeling of the wajority of the congregation. True, in his 
large-scale treatment of tne subject, Usher modifies his 
view considerably by conceding that, 


l. Epistle Dedicatory to The Answere of the Vicechancelovr, 


toc Doctors both the :roctors ang other the heade >f Houses 
the Winisters of the Church of England, desiring Reformation 


of certaine Ceremonies and Abuses of the Church. (1003. 
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If we find the wardens regularly presenting the vicar 

to the Archdeacon or to the Bishop for administering the 
communion to people seated in their pews or for refusing 
to wear the surplice; tor failure to read the prayer 
book or ior omitting the sign of the cross in baptisa, 
we way safely conclude that they possessed at least no 
great desire to have him continue those practices. To 
assume that they were hostile, to assume that they were 
all agreed as to the policy they did approve, would 

be going further than is necessary for the purpose of the 
argument, and there was, very likely, a great deal of 
indifference on their part as to what he did. Still, 
whatever dezree oi opposition the presentment signified, 
certainly it cannot have been actuated by the desire to 
Support such practices. 


The implication here, despite Usher's qualifications, is 

that such a presentment did betoken some degree of 

opposition to the vicar on the part of the wardens, and 
through them of the people. In some cases this assumption 
seels to be clearly justified. Where the tone of a 
presentment is nostile, or where information damaging to 

the minister, whico is not required by the visitation 
articles, is gratuitously included, it seeius legitimate 

to infer that the wardens were alienated from their minister. 
A case in point is the presentation of Thomas Toller, 

Puritan Vicar of Sheffield, in the 16007 visitation, who was 
"said to be a-precisian if not a browniste he is no observer 
of the booke oi comen prayer nor anie way conformable to 
order". In many, indeed in a majority of instances, however, 
the presentments are simply answers (and that, of course, 


dow Usher, Reconstruction, i.coc-5. 
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on oath) to the questions posed by the visitation articles. 
Can toe hostility of the wardens tnen be similarly inferred? 
fo assume, even where the phrasing of a presentment 
indicates hostility to the minister on the part of the 
wardens, that they necessarily reflect tne feeling of the 
majority of the con regation appears questionable, until 
the reliability anu representativeness of the parish 
officials can be ascertained. Under toe revised form of 
the visitation procedure laid down by the 1004 Canons, the 
cnurchwardens were to be annually chosen by "joint consent 
of the minister and the parishioners", ana might be re- 
elected.* "Sidemen" were associated with the wardens to 
spea< on behalf of the parish in the visitation, and the 
manner of their choice seeus, trom the "Advertisement" to 
Neile's printed-articles for the 1053 visitation to have 


varied "according to the custome oi the place": 
& 


The wWinister and Church-wardens are to call vnto them 
the Neyghbgurs of the Parish, and out of them to make 
choyce (according to the custome of the place) of two 
of the discreetest parishioners to bee Siue-Men, ana 
they altogether are to reade ouer tuese articles diuers 
times. Then, after they haue duely considered of then, 
they are to write their answere or presentment vnto 
euery Articl. particularly ana truly, according to 
thei: consciences. Lastly, they are all of them to 
bring their presentm@ents to the Visitation, and there 


1. Usher, op.cit., ii.c7ff. But, continued Canon LXXXIX, 
"if they cannot agree upon such a choice, then the minister 
shall choose one, and the parishioners another". 
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the Church-wardens and Side-men vpon their oathes (but 
the Minister according to the Canon in that behalfe) 
are to deliuer them vp vnder their hands. 


his variety in local methoas of choosing parish officials 
may have meant that sometimes a much narrower body than the 
whole of the parishioners exercised the choice. But even 
where all the parishioners did taxe part, there was room 
tor pressure to be exerted ana influence to make itself 
felt —- as there was, olf course, in an added measure within 
a restricted electorate. 

That this kind of thing did in fact happen is shown Dy 
the state of affairs in Lancashire which was disclosed 
about 1590. aA petition drawn up by a group of Furitan 


ministers on the state otf the county described matters thus: 


There is no smale corruption in the Churche officers: 
as, in the Churchwardens, Sidemen, and Faryish Clerkes. 
1. They ar chosen by tne singuler nomination of the 
gentlemen and better sorte of everie To » Wwithowte 

the consent of tne Pastor. By meanes whereof it comethe 
to passe that they ar commonly of the Meanest ana 
lewdest sorte of the fFreople, acd therefore most fitt 

to serve the humor of the gentrie and multitud. 

2. They ar seldom chosen in due time, and tnen hardly 

or never (many of them, browght in, to take theire Othe 
and to wndertaxe the Service. By Occasion whereof it 
commeth to passe, tonat the Church remayneth the most 
parte of the yeare, destitute of those Officers: and 
thereby the publique Seruice discepointed, when any 
preseutment is to be made of Offenders. and if it 
happen in som places that any of them appeare to be 

well furnished and honestly minded in tnat behalfe, they 


l. Articles... ingvired of In the wetropoliticall 
Visitation of ... ichnard ... Lora arcnh=bisbop of Yor«e. 


(1623), peced- 
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dare presume, at the instant when any such presentment 
1s to be made, to remove any such one from the Uffice, 
and to put -an other in ois place, that, neithez can, 

nor will give notis of their offences, by these and such 
ijike deuises ali good Services ar discepointed. 

2. mHerevato are to be added the gentle hire anu faire 
treties, as also tue bitter Thretes and iniuriowse 
nandlinge, woicnh the ministers and the saide Churcao 
Officers often reape at toe hanaues of those that stande 
in daunger of the Lawes: whereby many of them ar driuen 
into manifest reriurie, and mgalefactors scape withowte 
presentment. 

4. It is a generall practise of toe Faritioners not to 
allow any tnoince to tne saide Ufficers to beare their 
cOarges in toe saia seruice; to tne end, the said 
Uffices may zrow into vtter contempte, and be the lesse 
carefully and nonestly attenued anu discharged. 


In this account, admittedly, the pressure of “the gsentrie 
ana multitud"” was exercised to prevent their moral ofiences 
from being presented; but can it be doubted that similar 
pressure would be used where a group of leading parishioners 
disliked their minister's Furitanisnm? Indeed, attempts to 
screen themselves Irom presentment for moral offences, and 
to expose the minister by presenting his nonconformity, may 
sometimes have coalesced, for it was often the moral outlook 
of the Puritans which most easily provoxed opposition in a 
parish. The other principal emphasis of tois passage is 
laid upon the unreliability of many of tne wardens. Taat 
wardens in Yorkshire were equally open to criticism, is 
suggested by references in sermons preached at the west 
Riding Exercises, where the casual and careless choice of 


ae F.R.Raines, Ed., Chetham wiscellanies, vol.5. pp.Jj-10. 
A footnote points out toat one of the 1004 Canons was 
designed to eliminate the abuse specified under paragraph l 
above. 
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wardens is condemned. 


“# further interesting reference, which describes how 
toe division of a pariso into a Furitan and a non-Furitan 
faction was (in one part of England at least) clearly 
reflected in the choice of wardens and in tue kinu of 
presentments they made, is to be found in the papers of 
Laud's visitation of Salisbury diocese in 16354. Part of 
“A Remembrance for the Uhurch of sarum in very many and 
necessary Farticulars", stated that, 

in most parishes in Wiltshyre, Dorcetshyre, and tne 
westerne partes, there is still a puritane ana an 
honest man chosen cnhurcnh-wardens together. The puritane 
alwayes crosses the other in repayres and adorning the 
church, as also in the presentments of vnconformityes, 
and in the issue putts some tric« or otber vpon tne 
honest wan, to putt him to sue for his charges hee hath 
been at for the churcn.t 
At other times, however, as has been suggested, this division 
may well have been masked by the false appearance of unanimity 
implied in the wardens’ presentu nt o1 their minister for 
nonconiormity. 

It seems clear that, despite their oath, some Furitan 

courchwardeis practised evasion and made wental reservations 


in tueix replies, in an effort to saoieid their minister. 


Lauad's injunction just quoted suggests as much, as does the 


i 
i 
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evidence in the trial of the Sheffield wardens (1635),? 
and the fact that in 1533 wardens at seventeen places were 
presented for failing to report the Puritan misdemeanours 
of tueir minister. Neile, in his provincial report for 
loj53 meationed the increase of Furitanism in the dioceses 
of Cnester and Carlisle, and in extenuation of the bishops 
pointed out that "it is in a manner impossible for the 
Bishop to know how the public«x Service is performed in 
every Church, and Chappell of his VDioces. The Bishop 

can but enquire by the othes of Churchwardens, and 
Sidesmen, who maxe no conscience of dispensing with their 
otoe, and can hardly be brought to present any thing, be 
things never so far out or order. "* ir. Cart, on the 
other hanu, in a sermon at the West riding Exercises, 
referred to "Lyars perjured", ana continued his thought 
thls: "perjured, properly 30 commandment as breach of an 
oath; but as its the breach of a promise made by oath, it 
aymeto oitner, to the gh cOumandment. Let churchwardens, ~ 


constables, look to taeir charge".? For conscientious 


Puritans the oath must oave nad some binding power, and for 
this reason alone a presentment oi a minister for Puritanism 


cannot, per se, be taxen as evidence of anti-Puritanism on 


i Cf. infra, pp-131lff. 
Pr S.f. lo.cclix. No.78. 
3 Add. MSS. 49433B.f. l1o5v. 
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the part of wardens or people. 

woreover, Usher maxes certain other qualifications. 
Ne admits that it is impossible to say how many parishes 
did not make presentments, ana that it is possible that 
some wardens sheltered their minister by not ap,earing in 
the visitation.? He aiso allows that the form vi some 
presentments shows that the wardens were in sympathy with 
toeir Minister anu thus tried to make excuse for his 


nonconformity, by statine, ior instance, tnat “their 


Minister nato not worne the surples by reason they nave not 


roam 


: c 
a convenient one." 


But if presentment oi a minister itor Furitanism cannot 
be taxen at its iace value, can tne aosence oi a presentment 
against a known furitan Minister be simply interpreted 
to mean that his parish was soliuly behina him, and that the 
people were Maintaining a conspiracy of silence? way it 
not rather be, tnat a kuritan group, perdoa;s a distinct 
minority, nad secured control of the parish offices, anu 
tous stifled any dissentient voices? This may sometimes 
have been the situation, but it seems unlikely that it 
could often have happened, for it would need only one person 


to inform against the minister, either in the Archbishop's 


l. This apparently happened in the Furitan parishes of 
Handsworth and Laughton-en-le-worthea, near sheffield in 
the 1604/5 visitation. Of. supra, p.46. 

<«.- Usher, Reconstruction, l.cobdif. 


vourtG or in tue Sigh Commission, for the silence to be 


- 


oroken. at this vital point foo, Jsher also revises his 
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were very Oiten Aostile to taeir 2rlies and practic 
came from the presentments made a lsitation where 
SOMe e@ieMent OL coMpulsion M1izot pernaps ce supposed 
vO @Xlst, and where it sight well De said that one 


Jiscontentead Man coula lnouict the winis 
practices whica the vast majority of is people approved, 
Wwe soOULG ingeed Oe Justilied in suspending juucgement. 
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ie then gives the argument, (not, 1t seems, a very welsnty 
»me), which persuades him that nevertneless many concrega- 
tions were opposed to their .uritan ninisters.* 

There are very few traces or concerted »-opular 
opposition to the fruritan Ministers of torxsaire in taois 
sriod; amd while, as Nas been sugsesteg, it will aot ao 
to argue that a pariso was generally alienated merely [trom 


the presentment of the Minister lor nonconformity, it does 


ls Jsner, op.cit., i-co7. The paragraph oere quoted 
continues: "The ruritans' own letters anu records, aowever, 


furnish in abumdance explicit prooi ol this contention. 
from tne «lnute Boox of tre Jeduam liassi.s, in sssex and 
suffolk counties durins the years 1l5cc-09, as caronicied 
for us by the secretary in Jis own Ganuwriting, we learn 
toast the wost active and efficicnt oi the Jlassls were 


continually troubled by tOe opposition of tacir congregations.” 


Ge then cites two or taoree ratnoer unconvincing lnstances, 
in wmica opposition to a Midister .(i0 one case irom a 
Slinzle man, thougsn admittedly a warden,.is me_tloned, 


althouga the size of it is not speciiied. 
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was not presented, the majoiity oi his parishioners, ii not 
Supporters oi his Furitanism, were apatnetic rather toan 
ntagonistic to it. lnis absence of ,resentmMents against 
<nowni furitan Ministers, was marxed under archbishop Toby 
watthew's regime. In ois last visitation (loc/), there 
were only two presentments for tfturitan oifences, anu yet it 
is estimated that there were between seventy and eighty 


Puritan ministers in the diocese tnoat yeur. Some of these, 


it is true, were moderates ana virtually conformable, but 


only six years later, ii Neile's first visitation, forty-six 


ministers were presented for nonconformity, althouga the 
total of Puritan clergy (avout ninety) had not risen 
appreciably. 


These figures sugjest that, since presentments only 


reached a significant total unuer the anti-Puritan Neile, the 


feeling against :uritanisu in the parishes which they 
represent - if in any real way they ao represent such 
feeling - can hardly Qbave been of a vely pronounced Kind, 
or it would have found More obvious expression under 
Matthew. It looks, in fact, almost as thougn this "“anti- 
Puritan" feeling was, ratoer, an insuifferentism whico toox« 
its cue from the attitude ana policy of the. .relgning 


Arcubishop. The widespread ignorance and indifference of 


the mass of the people in matters of religion is emphasised 


not only in the Puritan survey of the Deanery of Doncaster 


see reasonable to infer that where a xnown Puritan minister 


Pan «6 ° 
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4nd in the sermons preached at the West xiding Hxercises, 
but equally in non-Furitan writings. Indeed Puritanism, 
in one aspect, may be seen (like the ‘vangelical revival 
of the eighteenth century) as a protest against current 
irreligion ana iormalism, anu a recall to personal faith 
ana “Christianity in earnest". 

Fositive evidence in toe visitation records, however, 


by which to try to assess the amount oi lay support ior 


Puritanisw, is rather fragwentary. ‘Tnere are occasional 


presentments oi lay people for refusing to kneel at communion, 


for speaking against tne Frayer s5oox, and similar ofiences. 
Utners were presented ior leavin, tueir own parish churcaes 
to go and hear the preaching oi @ neighbouring furitan 


minister. (It was not only Furitan’ ministers who 


itinerated!) © roger Brearley of Grindleton, as we have 
seen, was sald in loly to bave attracted people from bota 
valverliey and Giggleswick.* it was aiso claimed that 
auong Ovher false teachin., ne Maa Maintained tact "A 
caristian is c. ao paLiso, neitaer oatu he any pastor, but 
nim oy whom be was convertea, aud to nim wust resort euery 


sabbath uay, thoug.. De be neuer soe iarr ot; rernhaps 


the same principle was implied in 4a sermon preached in the 


1. Of. supra, pp.52-3. 
Ze "Certaine erronious opinions ... ol ieseslay and his 
hearers" = Bodleian. Kawilinson wSS. 537).-f.ly0. —- cit. 


Siprell, sur Vorgeschnichte des sjudxertuus, p.50. 


See 
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Vest Hiding sxerc.ses by wr. Horpocas, woo assertea t.at 
"Winisters are tathers oi those whom they have converted ... 
vonverts are their cnildren."* pamuel Oley of Bingley and 
Ezexiel nuogers ol kowley also appeared in the episcopal 


records aS naving attracted people from surrounding parishes 


by their ainistry.* 


Hlkanah Wales of Fudsey is likewise saiu (though not 
in the official records) to have drawn people from the 
neilgubouring countryside to his church; obdut Nhe sees to 
have been distinctly troubled by this trend among lay 
Furitadns. In a Manuscript ex,osition of the Epistle to 
toe Ephesians he urged the followin» "uses" of tne doctrine 
o was expounuins, applyins it first to His orother 


ministers: 


We may not af.ect the confluence oi strangeres. if 

we see men to want, ana come to us, we must let tne 
obrestes distill upon them, but neyther affect, not 
entertayne them before our owne. il1t is a strange 
uumotherly disposition to feed stranze children before 
her owne. 

<c. For people. they aust accnowledge their Minister, 
deyend upon nig, and heare his voyce. they are foolish 
sheepe, toat «now not their owne snepheardes whistle; 
foolish pigeons that «now not their owne culver-nouse. 
I will not enioyne every one, to thinxe Ol1s owne minister 
the best; yet sure i am, if he be conscionable, it is 
avery harmeles, aad charitable errour.? 


} 


1. Add.mwSS.4j3535B.f.157.- 
ce. Cf. infra, pp-385-6. 
re add .WSS.4330.f.léed. 
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in Sole instauces, no doubt, the people nad grounds itor 


soing elsewhere, in that tueir own pastor neglected his 
cure and “= not preach; but it is nard to see why the 
C@iverle, folk snould so all the way to Grindleton (<5 
Miles away) when taoey nad in their own area many of the 
ablest Furitan ministers, includins alexander Cooke at 
Leeds. ‘There must nave entered into their attitude a 
desire for noveity, stimulated by the distinctive message 
wuich Brearley evidantly preached, sucn as Wales would 
nave de; recated. 

In these examples oi xeenly Furitan iaity, no large 
numbers of people were specified; but the loldS visitation 
book gives details of a Puritan demonstration in Beverley 
winster, whico involvea a consiuerable number of people, - 
"turescore or toerabouts". Jonn vartowaite, Joon Voilier 
and John Smita, gentleman, were ,reseuted for "assemodling 
tiemseives tosether in th. parish Church of ot. Joon the <% 
oi July 16i5 prete.iding a vonference about the sermon made 
ther tuat day". Two loose papers annexed to tne j;age ol 
the visitation dood, give a uetailea account ol the incide.it. 
It is saia tkat tuese three, witn others, gatnered atout 
the communion table in the chancel, im.ediately after the 


Service, and "did begin to sing a psalie among themselves".+ 


l. The reference to the communion table being in the chancel 
and their gathering arouna it, probably means that it was not 
placed altar-wise against the east end wail. 
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add refused to aaswer toeir minister, Thomas Brabbes,” 


woen he asxed the reason ior their gatherins, and declared 
taat tuhey ao lone er recogulisea him as tueir winister. The 


charge 1s t.wus elaborated in the tirst paper: 
f 


Ine said ther minister tellince tnem, that tuese ther 
metings were against the Canons, and tihat toe aing, the 
arcobishop and Bishops of tne lana diu patronize the 
Said UVanons alexaunder spaiding peremptorilie replyed 
and said In despizght of all the divels tnut did oppose 
themseives azainst tuer metinge he weulu staie. 

The said ther minister wishing tuem to departe as taoey 
woulu answere niu before my Lord archbishop his urace 

of Yorke, wr John omith aid saie ne would staie upon 
that penaltie, marmaduxe atuar toe like, tne schoolmaster 
the lixe, and so all the companie dia stay. 

Lastlie tne said Minister departing ana leavinge thei 

to them selves, Jonn Thornabie iid say that there are to 
wanie Sucu Guame dogs as you are, a most scandalows 
speach to a winister desirows to doe ;ood in the VUhurcn, 
but that he is outfaced ovy such ,eremptorie feilowes as 
he is. | 


In the second papei taoey confess to having wet on turee 


> 


occasions, 


oe where they repeated the Sermon wade in the severall 
iore noones of taose three severall dayes being sabaothes 
by the schoolmsester to ais schollers ana others ana tuen 
and ther songe psalmes aowbeit they naa no speeca or 
conference of any thing tendinse contrary to the 
discipline o. sovernment of the Vaurco whicu upon aue 
examinacion was founu to be true anda no otherwise, 

saving that one of tner company cailea lir Brabbes daumbe 


doge. 


l. Thomas Bzabes (sic, is given as Curate of beverley 
1610-135 vy Oliver, history of Beverley,p.<-/74; but "“ur.Brabs" 
was not succeeded aS assistant at tue sinaster until 1s July 
lo2e. (Beverley Corporation ss. abdstract ol vorporation 
slinute Book 1597-i050.1f. <> he was s.veu (loj5</3) as Vicar 
of south Cave since ldcl. (x.-VI.C. ll. ) 

ce R.VI.A-13. TIne "gc.colgmaster" was evidently Jonn 
sartawaite, ior "ar. vartuwaite" became mester of Severley 
srammar oc.ool 14 lols, aud was tuere till locO. (a... Leach, 
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_ such references as taese, aowever, in which a measure 
of popular: support tor Furitanisu amon.” the laity is 
indicated by tne alienation of tne people from tiueir minister, 
ar. only limited in number. What would be invaluable would 
be some suc... systehatic attempt to sause the feeling of 
each parish which had a Furitan minister as was made in the 
Furitan Survey of tne Deanery ol Doncaster in 1604.4 his 
document, Walch appears to have been reasonably balanced anda 
fair-minded, nas unfiortunately survived only in an 
abbreviated forum. Detailed returns are given for only 
tweuty-seve. of the sixty ,arisnes. Uf tue nineteen 
ministers classed as either nonconformists or seeming 
"weary otf the Ceremonyes", Only seven were 1n parisnes tor. 
woico detailed information (includin» the feeling of the 
parishioners) is given. in three of tnese seven parisnes, 
the people were definitely hostile to their minister's 
persuasion and “addicted to the Ceremonyes"; in one tney 
were divided on the issue; while in tne other three taey 
either favoured, or at least were not hostile to, the 
Furitanyyiew. It rust be remembered tnat tne survey was 


Barly Yor«shire schools I (Y.a.5.4.Ss xxvii), pelvO and 
neVLeGVeil)- @€ waS apparentiy in orders, anu may well be 
the same wan as the fork preacher, Garthwaite (q.v. infra, . 
p.-209 ), who in turin was probably the John vartawaite, waster 
of Yors school, c-locd - Wuo was also in orders. (F¥eile, 
Biographical Rezister ot vurist 7 Colleze i.c48.) 
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maae at the beginning of the period, wnen the ions of 
Furitaa ministers was quite small ana the movement nad not 
developed really strong roots in this area. moreover, since 
tnoese ligures are so small, they obviously cannot support 
&@ generalisation; but toey do serve to emphasise tnat even 
in the lesser ceatres, Vsner's contention tuat the minister 
oad no real cegree ol popular support does not always uold 
good. 

toe ignorance and indifference ol toe people in many 
parishes, which is stressed in thé survey, nas already been 
mentioned. with tact and moderation it seems quite 
conceivadle, given this popular apathy, that a Fuiitan 
winister woula be able to use tne advantages ol nis 
position - his superiority in inteilect and education over 
most of his people, his zeai and spiritual gifts - to bring 
his people rouna to an acceptance oli Furitan ,ractice 


and doctrine. Of course, tact and wo .eration were the very 


gualities w..icn some Furitan ministers wost giatingly lacked. 


A Minister like Williaw Vlough oi Brawha., who was nasty 
and untemperaie, and wuiose -ulitan bellefs were not 
commended by grace O41 Cuaiacter, coulda hardly go any other 
thac rouse the opposition of his people. But all fruritan 
Ministers were Nappiity not like vioucln, and Many vinuicated 
tueilr views in the eyes of tueir people by their personal 


sanctity anu their devotion in the work of the Winistry. 
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The 1604 Survey records actual instances of popular 


opposition to Puritan ministers, which in two cases led to 


toeir deprivation. The parishioners of Owston were saii to 
be "very Ignorant, and addicted to the C+remonyes troubled 


their minister that hee was silenced"; those of South 


Kirkby were diviaced thus: "some wel affected: some troubled 


their Minister for the Cerimonyes till they sot him out"; 


ana those of Sprotborousi into "some wel affected" anu "tne 


rest wilful, quarrelling with their minister about 


Ceremonyes". A parailel case was reported in tie 1607 


visitation, where it was presented unser Laugnton-en-le- 


worthen that “wr Gifford there vicar haith brougnte downe 


toe communion table into the boule ol the churcne whereas 


in former tyme it stood in the queare or chauncel where tne 


1 


-parishoners desire it may stand again”. Yet the situation 


at Laughton can hardly have been one of uniform opposition 


to tae Vicar, ior in 1005 his wardens were presented along 


with him as "verie contemptuous" and as failing to appear 


in the visitation. Perhaps Gifford managed to overcome 
an initial alienation of nis j;eople, ior althougn Oe was 


presented in visitations after 1007/7, in 1055 ois wardens 


, = , | c 
were cuarged with not re orting ois nonconiormity. 
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In all these cases, controversy between minister and 


1. R.VieB.de  . 
ce H.C.AB.2O.f.-.606V. ana Rs Vaiebeows 
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people centred on matters of ritual; but one oi the most 

fatally easy ways in which a Puritan parson could alienate 
his flock was by a rigid uptel attituae, especially in the 
matter of pabbath observance. nenry Aiesoush, the furitan 
parson of Dunnington, was no doubt the prime mover benind 

toe presentation of two of his parishioners in toe 


arcudeacon's visitation of 1034, 


¥ 


»-ee for that contrary to the sings declaracion 
Concerning lawfuil sportes to be vsed vpon sonday the 
<cJtn of June last past tney did ioyne tnem selues with 
a great number of other parrishes and begunn may games 
and morrice uances before the diuine Seruice ln the 
forenoone of that day continueing the said sportes 
vnotill the evening ana vseing in them vnlawfull weapons 
such aS are gunns speares swordes and the lixe.l 


Riotous may Day celebrations at uwalifax in 10650, Lrompted 

an interestin= reminiscence of Oliver neywood, which 

affords a glimpse of the Furitans in our periou aenouncing 
the popular sports whica lea to such 2xcesses. he records: 
"many of toem were drunx snd mad towards night: there was 
Never such work in nalifax above 5U yeares past at wen tie 
or. Favour was Vicar, wr. John barlow lecturer, at that 

time ruae people brou ht in a may-pole, but they strenuously 
c 


opposed them in preaching..." His intense sabbatarianism 


and denunciation of rush-bearing cere@onies, was an 


—_— ee 


Le RE.V1iI<«Ged/e : ae 35 
2. Turner, Heywood's Autobiography, ii.c/l. 
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important cause of the continual friction which existed 


between William Clough of Bramham and his parishioners.? 
vharles Broxholme, a Yorkshire Puritan minister, 


mentioned in a work pubdlisned in 1053, the opinion of those 


who «aid tuat “it was never good world since tnere was so 


much preaching;- since so much preaching the times are 


grown hard, good house-Keeping is laid down, anu all 


merriment and joviality is gone out of the world".* “Here 


was something which toucned the life of the people at an 


important point. These simple games, dances and other 


festivities had deep roots in the life of the English 


countryside, and Sunday had long been a holiday as weil 


as a holy day. It was not to be expected that the people 
would taxe kindly to the Puritan attempt to give sunday 


the new, forbiddin , uniformly devotional connotation of 


the Lord's Day. Here indeed was a place where the luritan 


minister who hoped to carry his floc«x with oim, had need 


to tread very carefully. 


\! 


So far we have merely uescribed the aifficulty of 


assessinc the amount of lay support for Furitanism woich 


existed in the country parish, ana suggested that Usher's 


a Cf. supra, pp. 35-66 | i 
2x Broxholme, The sood Ula way, or Ferxins improvea, 
Pp . coon4 - 
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view of the furitano clergy as enjoying no substantial lay 


Support is based on somewhat dubious premises and does not 


fit the Yorkshire situation. But the great strength of 


forkshire turitanism lay in the larger centres of 
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population - towns lixe halifax, Leeds anu oheffield - and 


for them there is more evidence on which to form a judgement. 


at SoOeffield the long vicariate of, Thomas Toller 


(1587-1635), a pronounced Furitan and nonconformist, appears 


. 
_— 


to have had popular sanction. ne was only once presenteu 


in tne visitations for aonconformity (10907), and when 


caiiled before the High Coumission in 1017, he alleged in 


his answers that he had "not had any occasion offered within 


the time articulate or hath beene required toerevuato Dy 
any parishioner or Churchwarden of sheff@elu ... to weare 


a surplesse in the readinge of diuine seruice anu 
ni 


administracion of the sacrawentes... “a detailed account 
oi the religious life of obheffiela at toils time 1s contained 


in the articles anu responsions produced when the church- 


ihiatiaiia aa ' | nee 
wardens were cited into tue archbishop's Court in 10355. 


Toe waidens ere cnarged with having allowed their Vicar to 


preach in 1634 (the year of their office) although aware 


that he was*’"an Unconformable liinister not approveinge of 


divers Rites and Cerimonyes established ana cOMManded by the 


Church of England". They admitted that Toller had preached 


he H.C. AB.9-f.1035V. 
Ce Cause lapers 2.VII.H.cUd/. | 
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view of the furitano clergy as enjoying no substantial lay 


Support is based on somewhat aubious premises and does not 


fit the Yorkshire situation. But the great strength of 
forkshire turitanism lay in the larger centres of 


population - towns lixe nalifax, Leeds anu Sheffield - aud 


for them there is more evidence on which to form a judgement. 


at SoOeffield the long vicariate of Thomas Toller 


(1583-1535), a pronounced Turitan and nonconformist, appears 


to have had popular sanction. nse was only once presenteu 


in the visitations for aonconformity (1507), and when 


cailed before the High Couwmission in 1017, ne alleged in 


his answers that he had "not had any occasion offered within 
toe time articulate or hath veene required therevuto Dy 
any parishioner or Churchwarden oi oheff@elu ... to weare 


a surjplesse in- tne readinge of diuine seruice anu 
rd 


administration of the sacrawentes...' a detailed account 


ol the religious life oi oheffieia at taois time is contained 


in the articles anu responsions produced when the church- 


wardens were cited into tae archbishop's Court in 1635.° 


Toe waidens ere cnarged with having allowed their Vicar to 


preach in 16354 (the year of their office) although aware 


that he was "an Unconformable Minister not approveinge of 


divers Rites and Cerimonyes established ana coMManded by the 


Church of England". They admitted that Toller had preached 


Le H.C. ABs 9<42 +103: 
ee Cause lapers 2.VII.H.cUd/. 
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"for toe most parte every sunaay" in 1054, but said that 
they had not presented hin, "in regard toey .id not know oi, 
or conceive any cause of presentment for that he the saide 
wr Towle: hath not at any time within the time articulate 
agone any Ministeriall office, saveinge tnat he preached as 
aforesaide." Tois plea, implyins as it does that an 
unconiormable minister may legitimate.y exercise an important 
part of his duties, so lons as ne abstains irom those in 
woicnh his specific acts of nonconformity have been 
committed, sounds decidedly disingenous. 

The wardens denied that they had failed to present 
their Vicar, his two assistants, «nd "divers other 
parishioners", tor not bowing at the nawe of Jesus, standing 
for the creed, nor Kneeling during prayers; but the evasive 
half-admissions of tne witnesses sugzest that the charges 
were true. The parish clerk, James Creswicx, admitted 
that some did not bow at the name of Jesus, but said he 
had forgotten wno they were. William Dawson, one of the 
assistant ministers, made the unconvincing excuse that "the 
Church... is soe thronge with people they cannot «kneele as 


he beleeveth, as they should doe". sawson, the other 


l. He may well have been the James Creswick of Sheffield 
whose son, also James, was ejected from Freshwater, 4sle 
of Wight, in 166e. (C.R., sev.) Sarah Creswic«, sister 
of the ejected James, Married another ejected inister, - 
the Yorkshire .uritan, Toomas Birxbec«x. (Ibid., s.v.) 
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assistant, vaguely deposed that "divers" nad been 
"defective" in kneeling and standing up. another article, 
(again denied by the wardens), stated that they 
+++ KNOW nave neara or beleeve that the saia ihomas 
Towler in his owne house ... and in other houses within 
the Towne and parish of Sheffeilu hato haa private 
prayers and repeated ‘Sermons there wien divers persons 
of other lamilyes have beene present at tue same tylle 
to the Number of 40 or 50 20 or 10 at the least. 
throughout the case, tne waidens, by their sweeping 
Genials of so Many of th. charges \which were often admitted 
by witnesses), were obviously trying to shield their Vicar. 
they also claimed that the aiticles for the archidiaconal 
visitation of 1534 had not included those (since added) 
which asked whether the communion table was rightly placed 
and railed in, ana whether the minister had publicly read 
the Book of sports. The answer of the 1055 wardens, 
however, to the seconu of these articles, has been 
preserved, anu its evasive tone suggests that tney too 
shared their Vicar's turitan standpoint: 
We say toat we Knowe not any appointed time that our 
Vicar had for the readinge of his ma&iesties declaracion 
to his subiectes concerninge lawfull sportes to be used, 
for it was expected that we should have received an 
order from our pers be for the publishinge oi the 


Same, and it hath not be (sic) read publiquely for any 
thince we knowe. | 


1. The wardens of 16355 were not, of course, necessarily 
different people from those of 1634, since re-election to 
the office was possible. 
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if the sympathies of the wardens were with their 
Minister, the lay witeneses seew also to have been 
reluctant to incriminate their clergy. nose who de,osed 
against Voller merely admitted, sometimes with extenuating 
qualifications, the truth oi the charges - none of them 
volunteering disclosures of more detailed evidence, which 
they woula surely have aone nad toey been at all hostile 
to him. these iacts, together witn toe general implication 
of the peopie in the nonconiormity of tneir ministers, 
combine to give the impression taat tne ruritan regime 
at Sheffield wher Toller had the support ol, or at least 
was acquiesced in Dy, most oi the laity. 

In the neighbourhood of shefitield, there were some 
Puritan supporters amons the gentry and nobility, some oi 
whom had a close connection with toe furitanism of tne 
town itself. Wortley Jessop #sq., of Broom dall, although 
he» lived over the county boundary at Scofton, near worxsop 
(Notte.), was one of these latter. In January 1007/8, the 
advowson of Shefiield vicarage was settled on him and bis 
heirs, and by his will (16015) he left money not only to 
William Cart, Furitasn curate of Worksop, but also to Toller, 
vicar of Sheffield. He also asked to be buried in 
Sheffield parish church if he died within forty miles of 
toe town. Stephen Brigot, was a leading sponsor of the 


lL. Hunter, Hallamshire, £.-505; w.-Dusdale, he Visitation 
of the County of vorke, begun in Ao Di MDCLXV. and finished 
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building of aAtterciiffe cnapel (Sheffield) c.lo29. Bright's 
brother, John, was vicar of Sheffield 1635-44 in succession 


to Tuller, who preached at a service to marx the licensing 


1 


of the cuapel in 1630. Brigot's daughter, Kary, married 


William Jessop of Broow nall (1631) ;° and another, Ruth, was 


the first wife of Hdward Gill s#sq., of Carr House, 


? 


nothernan. These families, and those of Spencer of 


Attercliffe ana Westby oi Carr House, were even more closely 
interrelated than this vrief account suggests, and must have 


formed a weil-«nit Puritan group.” 


A° Di wDCLXVI. 2d. &. Davies, (Surtees Soc. xxxvi), p.163. 
(Hereafter: 'Dugdale'.) Ome of Jessop's cnildren was 

buried at Sheffield 1613/4. (Cc. Drury & T. Hall, Hd., 

The Parish Register of sheffield (Hunter Archeological Soc. 
Pubns. 1917), ii-104. The Furitan, William Bagshaw, dedicated 
a printed sermon (1055) to urs. Jane Jessop and her sister 

of Broom Hall. (Freemantle, A Bibliography of Sheffield 

and Vicinity, p.38.) 

he - Supra, p-103. 

2 Hunter, Hallamshire, pp.417/7-3. 

5 Y.A.J. xXiile305. stephen Bright and irs. Gill of 

Carr House were sponsors at the baptism of a daugnter of 

the Puritan Joon Shaw, curate of All saints favement, fork, 
in 105). (C. Jackson, Yorxshire Diaries and autobiograpaies 
in the seventeentao anu eiguteenth centuries (surtees soc.lxv), 
pe4c0. Hereafter: Jackson, Yorks. Diaries'.) The sister 
of Bright's second wife, Barbara, arried Jawes Fisher, 
ejected vicar of Sheffield in 1060. Ytisher's wife was the 
daughter of Ralph Hatfield of Laughton-en-le-Morthen. 
(Dugdale, pp.185, 263; C.x. s.v. Fisher; Manning, 

History of Upper Chapel, sheffield, pp.15-6.) 

4. oF ees S-’orks. 1-597; Hallamshire, p.416; and 
J.W. Clay, Hd. Abstracts of Yorkshire ‘ills in the Time of 
the Commonwealt Ce eAcieReS-e IX), De . 
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at aston, close to sheffielu, lived John, the "good 
lord Darcy", who presented at least toree t:uritan ministers 
to livines in ois zitt,? and in his will (16.3), left 
bequests to william iletcher and woomas Barney, preacners at 
Aston, and to Joon angel, lecturer at Leiceste:. angel 
was a.pointed iecturer c.lolO, and "continued there several 
years, a Man migaity in word anu aoctrine among tae 
pulitannical brethren of that. place, ‘where he was 


suspended by tne dean ot the arches for preaching without 


nc 


any licence, A.D. 10354". His second wife, isabel, was 


noted for her generous patronage oi Furitan clergy, waicai 
she extended to, amons others, xvuicnard Bernard, Wwiiliam 

Zz. 
Cart, and Richard Rothwell.” The account in Clarke's 


"Lives of Sminent fFersons", reads: 


This excellent lady expended one thousand pounds a 

year in support oi destitute Ministers. her preachers 
were all silenced nonconiormists. She obtained 

liberty for many of taem when confined in prison; then 
sent thea into the north, the Feax in Derbyshire, or 
those places where tueir labours were most wanted, 
allowine them a.comfortable support.* 


l. He presented Henry Bate to aston Rectory (1005);. 
Richard Northropp to Hooton Roberts Rectory (15<0); and 
henry Tonge to Tickhill Vicarage (loly). (Hunter, S.Yorxs., 
i.238; 401; & ii.166.) for these ministers, cf. supra, 
Chapter l. 

Ce Wood, athenae Oxonienses iii.597. Wood's quotation is 
from archbishop Lauds defence. For angel's career at 


Leicester, cf. Stocks, Leicester Borough Records iv.ccy; 
343; 396; 406; 538. His The Right fo neeeoee of Thoughts 
(1659) was dedicated to Lady Elizabetuo Darcy, Lord John's 
fourto wife. 

5. These ministers all began in sottingoamsnire, but 
Rothwell becawe an itinerant and Cart removea to Yor«shire. 
Cf. supra, Chapter il. 

+. Cit. Broox, 11.551.-: 
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So much then for the strength of ruritanism among se 
laity: of Sheffield and district. Turning to nalifax, we 
fina less information about the religious life oi the town 
in this period. There are, uowever, some indications of 
a popular Furitanism there. The Furitan reputation of the 
town is foreshadowed under archbishop Grinual (1570-6), who 
in defence of the series of lectures he had initiated there, 
claimed in a sermon seenched before the ,ueen, that "one 
poor parish in Yor«shire, which, by continual preaching, 
had been better instructed tuan the rest - Haliiax 1 wean - 
was ready to brin= three or four thousand men into the field 


to serve against the said rebeis”. 1 


In the period 1005-40, 
there was only one instance of a presentment in the 
visitations against any of the various Puritan vicars and 
lecturers there - Dr. Fravour's nonconformity being 

reported in loly. Halitax was also an important centre 

for the West riding Exercises, which may indeed nave 
originated there.* Lay folk as weil as ciergy attencaed 
these catherines, and according to Heywood there were 
"nultitudes oi hearers" at Halifax. 


The details available about Leeds and its Furitanism 


are much fuller,* chiefly owing to the evidence from Chancery 


1. Cit. Miall, Congregationalism in Yorxshire, p.l5- 

The rebels were, of course, those of tne 1509 Rising. 

ce For fuller treatment of the West Riding ‘“xercises, cf. 
infra,pp. 218ff. 
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and Star Chamber suits in which one of the vicars, Alexander 
Cooke, was involved. The thriving religious life of the 
town under robert Cooke, the first of the Furitan vicars 
of this perioa, is described by kalph Thoresby. It was 
necessary to add to the pews and build galleries in the 
church for "so numerous and unanimous a Congregation" as 
Cooke served.+ This unanimity in the parish was not 
maintained under Alexander Cooke, but although he roused 
some opposition, there seems little doubt that the furitan 
vicar still had majority support. 

Alexander's appointment in 1015 caused a dispute over 
the right of presentation to the vicarage. About 1588, the 
Leeds parishioners, having recently suffered under an aged 
and ignorant minister, bougnt the advowson so taat in 
future "they mizht be furnished with honest, learned, and 
able Winisters". Robert Cooke was then "presented by the 
Purchasers who had the wonies refundea to tnem Dy a 
voluntary Contribution of such of the FParochians as were 
able and willing". 

In 1015, nowever, the purchasers refused to convey 
the advowson to a group of feoffees whom the parish proposed 
to nominate, but instead “immediately set to sale’ the 


right ot presentation to the vicarage.“ Parallel to this 


1. Tooresby, Ducatus, p-50, and cf. jpira, pp.561-2. 
Ce Thoresby, Vicaria Leodiensis, pp.5c-3. 
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clash over ownership, there was a division about the 
exercise of the patronage, and the two parties cnose rival 
Canuidates. at the request of the ;arishioners, archbishop 
watthew presented alexander Cooke; but the purchasers, 

led by one Birxnead (or Brickhead) put forward a rival 
candidate - anlichard widdieton, chaplain to Uhnarles Frince 

of Wales - and entered upon a suit in nis interest. A 

grour ol leading parisonioners, including Sir Jonn wood, sir 
John Savile, Sir Fhilip vary and oir Arthur Ingram, lodged a 
Bili of Complaint in Chancery against the Claims ot the 
purchasers (5 Nov.lol5). in tne resultant Chancery 
decision, the advowson was vested in certain “best and-~ 

most religiously affected oi the parishioners", who included 
toe sponsors oi toe Bill of Complaint and taoree others. 
Brickhead vainly contested toeir iight of patronage in a 


Quare impedit suit. 


The Chancery decree also appointed 
"five eminent Divines... as assistants to the said assignees 
and Patrons upon tae next Vacancy of tne Vicarage, viz. 

Dr. Favour, wr. Lister, wr. moore, wr. Fullen and wr. stock, 


famous Clergymen in this weisubourhood, eminent for Fiety, 


ani exellplary ior deal", the first three of whom, at least, 


i. Cf. Atkinson, Ralph Thoresby, i-le; J. Rusby, ot. . 
Peter's at Leeds, p.-51; Woitaxer, loidis and Blmete, p.c4; 
and The aeports of that Reverend and Tearned Judge, the 
xight Honourable jenry nobart «c. 0/3), pp-l9/ff. 
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How far the Furitan issue entered into this dispute, 


is not certain. Cooke's opponents made the most of his 


previous deprivation for nonconformity, but seemed chiefly 


concerned to stress that ne had been forced upon the 


pariso by oir John Savile. a petition to the queen, 


purporting to be from "many hundreds of your wajesties 


tenants and inhabitants, in the town and parish of Leeds", 


after mentioning the Chancery suit over the advowson, 


continued thus: 


i. 


And whereas, nevertheless, during the time of the said 
variance and controversy, by the meams and greatness 

of Sir John wcavile, anignt, one Alexander Cooke was 
presented to the said church as vicar, who hath some 
help by the said decree to continue vicar there still 
to the great grief of your suppliants. ana, also, by 
the said Sir J. savile, there had been named or 
inserted into the decree, as feoffees, aforesaid, ior 
the said parish, such persons of the sones and servants 
who were friends of the said sir J. Savile, as are 
likely to establish the said Cooke there, to the 
Gisturbance of the peace and guiet ol the said parisn. 
For your suppliants inform your majesty that the said 
Alex. Cooke, having Nneretofore been ueprived of a former 
benefice, for non-conformity, and not subscribing, &c. 
and continuing tie same schismatical disposition, still 
doth stir such -rief and make suca factions amon the 
parishioners, that divers oi the richest anu greatest 
traders of the said towne, who set on work above five 
hundred poor people, are reaay to iorsaxe tnueir 
habitations there, and wiil leave the saMe rather tnan 


Dr. Favour was at nalitax; Wiiliam Lister, Vicar 


of Waxefield 1598-16020; xobert utoore, xector of vuiseley 
1581-1044; w«siiliam Fullen, acctor of aipley 150,-1o5l; 
and Richard Stocx, Rector of Airkheaton. (Tnoresby, 


Cc 


Vicaria Leodiensis, pp -63-4.) For these identifications, 
. Vnitaxcer, OpeCit., Deco. 
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endure such a factious person to be their vicar, who 
was thrust upon them during the said contention, and 


Came not in by their consent. 
There are indications, however, that tuis allegedly popular 
petition from "many hundreds" of Leeds parishioners, may 
actually nave represented tne interests of a much narrower 


group - namely, the “divers of the ricnest and greatest 


traders of the saide towne" who, on the petition's own ) 
showing, had been most harmed by Cooke's advent, and who, since iil 
they “set on work above five bunured poor people", might 

well claim to sjeak for "many hundreds". This impression 


that the petition was the work of a we@dthy group is 


strengthened by the last clause of the petition, which asxs 


that the Queen will either replace Cooke as vicar, or else 
"recommend the sawe, for the present, unto the provision 
and care of the right honourable the Lora Keeper, by whose 
directions, nevertheless, your said suppliants shall be 


contented to allowe the said Cooke to have some reasonable 
1 


sum of money elsewhere to provide himself". 
Evidence given in a Star Chamber suit of l6cc reveals 
Cooke as the popular opponent of 4 ricu and extortionate 
local merchant, ana renders more plausible the idea that nis 
enemy was not the mass of the people, but a weaithy clique. 


Cooke was charged with libelling John metcalie, mercnant of 


l4e 


~ 


Leeds, and the proceedings show that even seven years after 


his entering upon the vicarage, the controversy that had 


centred round him in 1615 had not been forgotten. lietcalfe 


claimed tnat Cooke had become vicar only "by the unlawfull 


practizes and procurementes of one Ralphe Cooke his brother, 


Francis Jeffery, William Key the @¢der, William Key the 
younger, Bryan Bees¥on, John Syxes, xichard Sykes, wartin 
Lecockes, Villiam wawson, William Hutt@n, John Watson, 
Veorge wuargreave, William Pullyn, John Thompson, mansfelde 


hasell and others of his@actious, obstinate and peruerse 


pr: “peigtie 1 
Opinions and sect parishioners of the same parrish". 


Of the iifteen names Here given as ol Cooke's "faction", 
only two were founda among the signatories of tne Sill of 
Complaint in 1615. In other woids, Metcalfe could only 
Make out a case tor seeinz Cooke as the nominee of a small 
and unimportant group - in part at least a family group - 
by ignoring the great majority, including ali the most 
important, of those who conspicuously backed him in 1ol5. 
an even fore damaging weaxness in his case, which Cooke 
guickly seized upon, was the fact that wetcalfe naa 
himself signed the Bill of 1015 in Cooke's favour - an 
anomaly which he did not even wention, let alone explain. 


In his answer Cooke assertea that he nad been collated to 
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1. St. Ch. 8. 2215/6. : 
Cc. They were Ralph Cooke ana John Watson. 
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Leeds vicarage by archbishop iiatthew, “upon the speciall 


Suit instance and Request of the best affected and most 


Religious of the said parishe and of the greatest part of 


the said parishioners, of which nomber the said now Complainant 


John wetcalf was then one of the most forward." Reference 
to the list shows that metcalfe was indeed one of Cooke's 
supporters in 1015. 

Thomas Jackson, also of Leeds, was a plaintiff wita 
Wetcalfe in the case. #ighteen of Cooke's leading supporters 


were nawed as defendants with him; but although the plaitifis 


claimed to have undertaken the suit “in the behalf of 
themselves and of diverse and most of the parishioners of 
the said parish of Leedes", they had not managed to 
associate with them in the case any of this alleged mass of 
backers. i#verything, in fact, suggests tnat it was Cooke, 
aud not his opponents, who had the popular support. The 
libellous rhymes which Cooke and nis followers were said to 
have composed against uwetcaife and circulated in the town, 
depict Cooke as champion of the cause of commonweal against 
the oppression of the wealthy and irreligious mwetcalfe: 

This C&@a4f, of late occasion tooke, 

to quarrell with our learned Cooke, 


A man whose life and learning doth appeare, 
in towne and cittie both to the most pure. 


wletcalfe by contrast was tne 
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cheifest of all our stapling Crewe, 

a sect 1 think the devill did spewe, 

Amongst them all I doe knowe none, 

but cunning, cheating «naves euch one, 

Whoe make a prey on Clothiers poore; 

Gehenna gapes for them therefore 

With brazen face they met our knight, 

when to this towne hee came to right 

What had bin wronge and wee undone, 

by meanes of him and another John, 

All holie dex doth knowe this beast, 

of heaven and hell to make a Jeast. 

This towne tois cruell Tiger seekes, 

to overthrowe by cursed tric«s, 

high waies the poore and all must bleede, 

on them by Tolldish hee will feede. 

the backehouse hee hath raised to sell 

His soule to tue devill i thinxe he will seil. 
tne knave is brought from beggars state, 

to equalize the best in the gate, 

Yet doth oppresse his neigubours poore, 

by setting stalls before their dore, 

For amerciamente he spares not one | 
Old Henry is next when hee is gon. ‘ 


(This expression of the grievances of the clothiers against 
the rich merchant, Metcalfe, may be linked with the career 
of Sir John Savile, the friend and patron of Cooke, who 
"became the clothiers' champion in Parliament", and in the 
1597 election, whea he stood for Yorkshire, "supported by 
his cloth workers .-- (he) .-. carried the election in the 


face of the majority of the gentry, and the Council of the 


l. A. Gooder, Ed., The Farliamentary Kepresentation of 
the County of York 12<58-lSve. Vol.il. Y.A.S.R-S- xcovi.) 
pp-xi & led. oir Joon was appointed Alderman (i.e. wayor) 
of Leeds, under the charter of incorporation granted loco, 
(ibid., p.132), but exercised the office by deputy (John 
Hairison). (liscellanea X (Thoresby Soc. weit’, pp-lél-e2.) 
Before the charter was given, however, tne Leeds inhabitants 
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Metcalfe Clarified the reference to "Tolldish" by his 
statement that he was the "bailiffe of ... Leedes ... and 


as farmer to your llaiestie hath the Tolle of the Faires 


and Markettes there, and by the Tolle dish in the said Libell 


first above recited nawed doth take the due tolle of Corne 


in the said wWarkett". He maintained that Cooke and his 


friends had, by their use of the toll grievance, "stirred 
upp thereby the Common people against your said subiect”", 


and that Cooke himself had 


»+- COllected and gathered amongst his said Confederates 
and their Acquaintances and manie hundredes of other 
persons unknowne using the said Markett at Leedes at 
divers times twoe or three hundred powndes at least to 
maintaine suites, and other their practized meanes, 
thereby to avoid and deprive your said subject of his 
said rarme and benefitt of the saide Tolle, and 
accordinglie there were severall suites for that end... 
prosecuted ... in Your highnes court of duchie Chamber 
Westminster and elsewhere, whico they prosecuted with 


were granted, after petitioning the King, "a stay of the 
Corporation lately procured (by some of the ablest men of 
Leeds for their own ends..." (cl Dec. 1624.) (atkinson, 
Ralph Thores i.14.) Their petition for "such forme of 
Government et ahaa as may bes tadvance y° publick good 
of that Towme", was mentioned in a letter dated 17 mar. 
lo2e4/5. (Lansd. MSS. 97ce.f.53v.) 

The charter was eventually granted in 1626, but can 
bardly bave met all the popular demands, for c. 1647, when 
the inhabitants petitioned for another, it was said to have 
been "“unauely and indirectly procured without a generall 
consent of the clothyers and Inhabitants and divers 
defects and imperfections did appeare therein..." (Lambeth. 
Tenison MSS. 703.f.Y.351.) 
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such violence, as that the said Allexander Cooke 

saied hee would spend the Fruits of his Viccaridge, 

but that hee would have Your said subiect barred of and 

from toe said Toll and Toll dish All which ... hath 

bin and is to his perticuler damage of a thowsand 

powndes at the least. ‘ 
Cooke, in nis demurrer to the plaintiffs' bill, gave a 
history of the toll-dish dispute. He tola how there had 
been a suit in the Duchy Chamber between his brother, Robert 
Cooke, and others, in which Sir John Savile? had ordered 
that the bailiff was to have a third of the toll proceeds, 
and the other two thirds were to go to the charitable 
purposes tor which the toll had been customarily used. 
Metcalfe had adhered to this ruling, until "out of a 


Covetous and gredy desire of gaine he "did take and employ 
the same wholy to his owne private use”. Cooke admitted 
having contributed to the suits in Duchy Chamber, which 
secured for the parish a confirmation of Sir John Savile's 
order, and the city records substantiate the charge of 
embezzlement he made against Metcalfe. ‘The records of 


the Committee of Fious Uses give the rate of toll paid, 


and add: 


1. This was another Sir John Savile - of wethley, Yorks., 
(1545-1607). In 1598 he became a Baron of the Exchequer, 
and in 1604 Chief Justice of the County Falatine of 
Lancaster, for which the Duchy Chamber was a court of 
equity. Cf. D.N.B. s.v.- and Y.A.J. xv. 4c0. 
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We fina that the same hath been wholly gathered by the 
said John Metcalf or by his under Deputy Servants or 
Farmers for the space of these Three Years now last 
past, and We find not that he hath converted any Part 
of the Toll Dish to the Use of the Poor or High-ways, 
but rather to his Own Use.1l 

Cooke as champion of the townspeople in their social 


and economic grievances, and as promoter of suits to defend 


their rights, must have been a genuinely popular figure. 
But what, if any, were the signs that he was popular qua 
Puritan minister‘ It is essential to our purpose to ask 
this question, although no doubt in practice it would often 
be impossible to distinguiso support for Cooke as upholder 
of social justice, irom support for ~~ as Furitan vicar. 
His "sect" or "confederates" seem to have constituted 
the hard core of Furitanism in the town. Two of them, xalph 
Cooke, his brother, and George Hargrave, were presented 
(1619) for receiving communion standing.* Whether tae 
"confederates" engaged in toe riotous activities described 
by Metcalfe or not, they seem to have formed a distinct 
and cohesive Furitan group. One charge against Cooke was 
that, 


»++ uppon severall saboath dayes such his factious and 
greedy humor working more abundantlie in him, He hath 


Old ae angi -te es: The First and second Decr f 
the Committee o ous-Uses per (1926), pele. 
Ce R.V1-A-19-~ 
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to the great abuse of your subiectes and the 
Congregacion consisting of five or six thousand 

persons being all assembled to heare divine service at 
the said Church of Leedes uppon a verie soddaine and 
malitious conceipt against Your subiectes and their 
Freindes and Favourers being in the said Church in 
greate fury and rage abruptlie and long before 

prayers and sermon ended, departed out of the Pulpitt 
there and there (sic) publishing that there neither 
should be service nor sermon in the Church more as uppon 
that daie, C@mmaunding and willing the Congregacion 

to depart, and that those which helde his opinions, 

and were his Followers should resort to heare divine 
service and sermon at his owne Viccaridge house... 

and theruppon divers of his owne sect resorting thivther 
hee accordingly preached openly in the yearde on the 
bacxside, and in his said howse other tymes. 


It was claimed that on the occasion of a rush-bearing 


ceremony, the "confederates" 


»+- Gid Riotouslie assemble and arme themselves with 
sworues and other weapons against the drummers, Fipers 
and other Musitians and cut in peeces their drummes 
pipes anu other instrumentes of musicx, cast them under 
their feete and break them in peeces and raised great 
hurley burley and disquiet amongst the people so 
qguietlie recreating themselves calling them Rogues » 
Rascalls, Whores and Whore Masters and such like. 


There is a bizarre, almost "Western" touch about the 
accusation that Cooke "hath for the most part both riding 
and goeing on foote allwaies carried and worne a case of 


Pistolls, or one FPistoll at the least and a Jagger contrarie 
1. That the people did not always confine themselves to 
"gquietlie recreating themselves" is shown by the frequency 
of disturoances at ceremonies such as rushb-bearings and 
well-dressings. Cf. Y.A.J. ix. 1860n & xv. c4lff.; Turner, 
Heywood's Autobiogra , 1i- 272; and for a similar 

example ol an opposition to rush-bearings, cf. 


p- 35. 
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to your highnes Lawes of this Kealme ... of purpose to 
prevent the Rushes to be brought into the Church" .+ There 
is no indication of the size of this band of Puritan 
zealots, for the list of eighteen names of those who were 
named as defendants with Cooke, ends “and others". They 
were probably a minority of the congregation, but this does 
not mean that the majority of Cooke's people were anti- 


Puritan, otherwise his general popularity, as revealed in 


the libellous broadsheets, becomes inexplicable. No vicar 
who had antagonised most of his flock by his Puritanism could 
have called forth, by whatever contributions to the town's 
social wellbeing, those expressions of popular goodwill. 

But there is another source of light on this matter - 
namely, the writings of the Leeds author, John Walker, who 
had a severely anti-Puritan bias. He published in 1616, 
while "dwelling at Leeds in York shire" a work entitled "The 
English Pharise, or Religiovs Ape", and it is difficult to 
believe that this diatribe against Puritanisa had not a 
local reference. In a later work, there are clear 
indications that he had Leeds and its vicar in mind. 
Speaking of John the Baptist's execution, he asserted that 


"dancinge was no more the cause thereof, then the deckinge 


i. Cooke admitted having worn pistols, but said “he was 
forced thereto for his owne safty tarougo sundry Xeports 
made to this defendent that there was a mischiefe intended 


against him". 
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of Churches with rishes and floures are the cause why you 
(i-e. the Puritans) raile against the hier powers".+ Again, 
it is most improbable that he did not know that the author 


he was attacking was Cooke, when he declared: "my purpose 


is after no malitious manner, either to scratch dead men in 
their graues, or tauntingly to taxe the church of Roome 

with infinit errors, as some cowardly Puritan i not putting 
his hand to wore Worke for a Masse priest hath done". 


These references are clear enough, and the probability is 


thereby increased that some of the pointed passages in the 


earlier work were also aimed at Cooke and his "sect", in 


which case they show that the vicar’s Puritanism, however 
obnoxious to Walker, had a large following in the parish. 
Walker refers to "this vnnatural brother", who “hatha not 

only broken that wnion, which should bee amongst Christs 
members, and so fallen from Christ himselfe but doth likewise 
dayly withdraw infinite multitudes, by his life and doctrin, 
to become deadly haters of their brethren". Again, he 
describes how "thy followers vsing their exercises after 

thy Sermons, in the Church, some one of them stands vp, to 
speake, and expostulate of things that haue beene spoxen 


before, and to the number of an hundred, or mo-e, or lesse, 


k. Harl.MSS.1284.f.13v.- ("The English hipochrite And the 
Romish pharisie Vnmasxed". 

Ce Ibid., £.16. This reference helps to date the work, for 
Cooke’s more Work for a ldass Friest was published in locl. 
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doe attend him".+ Assuming that these statements “are 


directed against Cooke, they confirm the impression that 


he had a strong personal following, and do nothing to support 


Metcalfe's picture of the vicar as opposed by most of his 
parish. 

At Bradford, there appears to have been a flourishing 
and popular Puritan regime, with a series of "exercises and 
conferences" held in the church, against which the High 
Commission were proceeding in 1633.° The parishioners 
later came into conflict with Archbishop Neile. He is said 
to have deprived them in 16037 of their right to elect a 


schoolmaster. 


In January 1640/1, the parishioners of 
Bradford petitioned the High Commission against kr. Hudson 
their vicar, who had been presented the previous September 
by the Lord Keeper and instituted by archbisaop Neile. 
After preaching for ome Sunday, be had left for London, 

ana had “used many prophane words, from which they think 
bim not a fit minister for the place."* Later twelve 
people of Bradford and district were presented, "for on the 


gud March, 1641(-c), at Bradford riotously assaulting and 
maltreating in the parish church there Nathan Sentley, 


l. The Bnglish Pharise, or Religiovs Ape (1616), dedicatory 
epistle and p. JO - | | 

Ce Cf. infra, p-388. 

56 Claridge, History of Bradford Grammar School, p-<O. 
4. H.M.C. 4th Report, appendix, p-46. 
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J 
clerk, and preacher of God's Word, in the time of Divine 
service". Bentley was presumably the "under-minister" 


whom they were said in 1642 to be trying to prevent from 


performing his functions because he insisted on using the 


vs 


sign of the cross.“ 


Gf the towns dealt with so far - Sheffield, Halifax, 
Leeds and Bradford - only Leeds was incorporated in this 
period, (it received its charter in 1526), and Leeds does 
not possess its corporation records for the period locb6-40. 
But the records of some of the other Yorkshire corporate 
towns are extant for this period, and are a most useful 
source in any attempt to assess the amount of lay support 
enjoyed by Puritanism in such centres. 

For Pontefract, the records remaining are slender in 
amount, as the minutes of the corporation's meetings have 
not survived for the period before 1653. it had a Puritan 
vicar, William Styles from 16c4 to 1641, but there is no 
indication of the amount of support he had.” References 
to the religious state of Doncaster in its records are 


likewise rather sparse. Arthur daye was the Puritan vicar 


lL. d.Lister, Ed., West Riding Sessions HKecords, Vol.II 
(Y.A.S.8.S. liv), pe . sd 
e.- Johnson, £: . dence, i1i1.53l-c. 


3. #H.M.C. 8th Report, Appendix Pt.i, p.c69. 

4. Jonathan ory and Thomas Hawksworth, both olf whom were 
among the ejected clergy of 1060-c, were also at Fontefract 
for a time during Styles’ vicariate. Cf. U.k., S.Vv.- and 


S.C., s-v. Hawksworth. 
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from 1579 to 1614; and among-the orders of the corporation 
for lol? was one imposing a fine of fourpence on every 
householder who did not reapir to church, with wife and 
family, on weekdays whenever there was a sermon, and a fine 
of a shilling for failure to attend on a sunday. By 1639, 
at least, the town had a lecturer, for in December of that 


year there was difficulty about 


--+« the stipend to be paid by the corporation to Mr. 
James Hutchinson for his pains to preach ‘who is 
commanded to us by his Majesty to be our lecturer;' the 
sum agreed upon shall be paid so long as wr. Christopher 
Jackson continues to be incumbent upon the vicarage of 
Doncaster or until his wajesty hato, by God's grace 
composed the Scotch business in his kingdom of Scotland. 


in a letter to the Archbishop of York, the corporation 
mentioned Hutchinson's predecessor, a lr. Bell, and 
reluctantly agreed to pay the former the stipend Neile 


demanded: 


But seeing your grace is not satisfied with our offer 
and perceiving by your letters that the Scottish 
ministers are to be returned into Scotland as soon 

as his Majesty can compose the affairs of that kingdom 
and being rather willing to overcharge ourselves 

for the present than not to give your lordship good 
satisfaction, we have met together again and in this 
case of necessity are agreed that our corporation shall 
pay to the said preacher the annual stipend of 50l. 
until he be otherwise provided for, or that God do 
send us a new vicar, who, we hope, will be able to 
teach us without any charge to us.< 


. Hunter, os. Yorks., i-cd.- | 
: Calendar o1 the Records of Doncaster iv.-lel. 
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~ 
The implication here seems to be that Hutchinson was a 
Scottish minister, though not very acceptable to the 
corporation. A body, moreover, which would oppose a nominee 
of the Aing, who also had the backing of Archbishop Neile, 
was quite likely Puritan in complexion, more especially 
as the post involved was that of lecturer - one normally 
filled by a Puritan. 

Turning to the Hast Riding, the records of Beverley are 
illuminating for this subject. The town had its own 
preacher, paid by the corporation. On 26 July 1599, Mr. 
Crashawe was chosen for the place, at a salary of forty 
pounds a year, - "In regard of the love towards the Word of 
God and the sincere preaching of the same".+ William 
Crashawe was a Puritan divine and poet, who published 
several of tne works of William Perkins, of whom he said 
"by the grace of God and his good meanes principally, I 
am that IL an".* He was born (1572) at Handsworth, 
Sheffield, ana after holding a Fellowship at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, became preacher of God's word, first 
at Oridlington and then at Beverley. In February 1604/5, 
he was appointed preacher at the Temple Church, where he 
1. Beverley Corporation MSS. abstract of Corporation 


Minute Book 1597-1660, f.5, and cf. ff.13, 19. 
Ce Cf. Epistle Dedicatory to his edition of Perkins’ 


Exposition of Zephaniah e. l-c. (1605). 
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remained until at least 1613.2 He became Kector of Burton 
Agnes and later (1618) minister of St. Mary Matfellon, 
Whitechapel.* A pronounced Puritan strain runs through 
his works, which were dedicated to such leading Puritan 
patrons as Sir Edward Coke, sir Christopher Yelverton, 
Oliver, Lord St. John, and Edmund, lord Sheffield. In his 
will (proved 1626) he left one hundred pounds "for bettering 
the stipend of St. Antholins London ‘for the better and more 
comfortable continuance of their more holy morning 
sacrifice" - once again revealing his Furitan sympathies. 
Mr. Bindes, elected Beverley preacher in place of 
Crashawe (1505), was paid fifty pounds a year, plus the 
house and garden enjoyed by bis predecessor, in return for 
preaching twice a week, including once on the Sabbath. * 
Nothing more is known of Bindes, but Xichard Rhodes, who 
succeeded him in 16013 and was also curate at the Minster, 


y) 


was apparently another Puritan. The corporation also 


made an allowance to William Ellis (vicar of St.Mary's 


1608-37) for his pains in preaching, hoth in 1610 and 1614. 

, F.A. Inderwic«x, 
9 and 74. The Parliament o mp 

£89 1609/10) to cease payment to Bevis tbee because "he 

is beneficed fer SEN SO pwOO® » Ed. , Middle Templ 

Records, ii.516. his nefice, however, is not aw 

ce CT. D.N.B., g-V- Crashawe. 

3. add.MSS. c4, 407. ff.34-5. 

4, Abstract of Corporation Minute Book 1597-1560,ff.17,1). 

5 Cf. infra, Appendix il.s.v. 
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The council had further scope for the expression of its 
religious preferences by virtue of an Exchequer decree of 
4 Jume <4 Hlizabeth. This deed described the arrangements 


that had been made for St. John's Beverley (the Minster) 


in Edward VI's time, when a vicar and three assistants had 
been provided for. Under the decree of 23 Elizabeth, however, | 
the town undertook to pay ten pounds more in stipends and 
was in turn granted the right to nominate the vicar 
(subject to the Archbishop's approval), the assistants 


being reduced to one. If either vicar or assistant proved 
1 


negligent, the town could remove then. The town's 
attitude is reflected in the choice of Puritans like 
Richard Rhodes (1613) and John Pomeroy (1628) for the place 
of assistant.“ 
Another indication of Puritanism within the town 
council, is the sabbatarian strain which appears in some 
of the ordinances of the corporation. In October 1615, it 
ordered that no inhabitant was to send his servant out of 
the town on the sabbath, nor display wares in a churchyard 
or other place, under penalty oi fine. In December l6c9, it 


ordered that every sabbath the wace should be taken from 


the sergeants, and no office belonging to the mayor executed 


on that day.? 


1. Beverley Corporation mSS. No./4. 


ce Cf. supra, p-59. ; a 
De Abstrac of Corporation uinute Book 1597-1060, ff.2c5,48. 
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The 1515 demonstration in the winster has already been 
quoted as evidence of the existence of a body of Puritan 
feeling in the town. That disturbance may, however, have 


been the work oi a more extreme group, whose Furitanism was 


more militant than toat which appears to have influenced the 
twon council. 5So much at least is sugzested by the fact 
that three of the ringleaders in the 1015 affair - Marmaduke 
Atmarr, John Thornaby, and Alexander Spalding - were among 


@ group oi sixteen citizens who caused a disturbance at the 


mayoral election oi 1010: “assaulting the Mayor, Recorder, 
Justices and other Governors and thrusting and pulling 
after them many and sundry proclamations".+ Perhaps a 
section of popular opinion sought to impel the corporation 
faster along the Puritan road than they themselves were 
inclined to go, a situation which may also have existed 
at York.“ 
In summary, it may be said that the available evidence 
for Doncaster is insufficient to support a firm conclusion, 
though there are hints of a dominant Puritanism there. 
But for Sheffield, Halifax, Leeds, Bradford and Beverley, 
it seems fair to say that in these towns the clergy appear 


to have had a popular backing and Puritanism to have had 


genuine roots among the laity. 


l. Ibid., 7 «at « 
ee Cf. infra, pp-.176ff. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Lhe Puritan Party in York and skull 


For the towns of Hull and York, there is such a 
relative abundance of material - in their corvorstion 
records and elsewhere - as to merit separate treatment of 
their Puritanisn. In both cases, the material available 
points to a strongly Puritan influence within the city 


sOvermment; and, to a greater or lesser degree, among the 


tovmspeople themselves. 
the corporation records of Hull, together with some 

Star Chamber evidence which bears upon the town, give 
serious grounds for doubting the glib verdict of “omnia 
bene" which was given upon the religious state of the 
city to John wzaylor, the “water-poet", on his visit of 
1622. In his eulogistic poem, "A Nerry Wherry-Ferry- 
-Voyage, or Yorke for my money", he recorded that at Hull: 

eee One more thing I there was told, 

Not one recusant all the towne doth hold, 

Nor (as they say) thar's not a Puritan, 

Or any nose-wise fool precisian, 


But great and small, with one consent 
Obey his maiesties iniunctions still. 


m4 will, 


the citizens, or more probably tne city council, were 


l. Cit. J. Symons, High S reet, hull, s9%e-yoars-sinos, 


ang 2 Gas cebnes pp. le5 ff. For vaylor, cf. 
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apparently giving their guest an idealised picture of the 
religious situation. Certainly, it was not one of “omnia 
bene" —- from the official ecclesiastical point of view at 
least. the city was not without its recusants at this 
date, for ten were presented in 1619, and six in 1623;+ 
and there is equally evidence to su gest that it did not 
lack its Puritans too. 
Immediately before and during our period, there was 

a distinctly Puritan flavour about some of the ordinances 
passed by the council. In 1598, it banned plays and 
interludes, and imposed a fine of two and sixpence won 
any citizen who attended such ,roductions. It gave as 
reasons for this prohibition the waste of the people's 
time and money involved, and the "debauching of their 
principles". Over thirty years later, the corporation 
snowed (by a minute of 12 \ovember 1629) that its attitude 
in this matter had not changed: 

Note the said day in the Afternoone came to l'r 

Maiores howse one with a lycence as from the haster 

of the Revills for Stage playes or Enterludes, but 

he who brought or shewed the same lycence was not 

one of those wno were specially mamed in the lycense, 


Yherefore and for other considerations }r Maior 
would grant him noe libertie to play here. where 


1. R.VILA.19. & 20. | iS 
ao H.eC.Le Ae De la Pryme, MS. History of Huil, ee 95. 
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was in Wr Waiors Company at the same ti-e Mr Raper, 
lr Ferries and })r Watkinson aldermen, wy 0 neither 
thtoucht it convenient they should play. 


In view of other indications of Puritanism among the city 
governors, it seems likely that it was the “other conside- 
rations" rather than tne flaw in the licence, which were 


the real cause of this refusal. 

she zea. Of toe city governors against immorality was 
rewerded in 1599 by the grant of a special commission from 
the Archbisnop of York. De la Pryme records now that 


year the WVayor and many Aldermen, 


eee OUt of their Love and Zeal to uod, Nen's Souls 
and the werfare (sic) of the wown made Complaint 

to his Grace the Lord Arcn-sishopp of York of the 
Luidness of the poorer sort of Inhabitants thereof 
and ts knowledee of Mis uraces directions now 
they might the best way Reform them, upon which 

his urace writt the following Letter and sent the 
following Commission unto them for the severe 2 
punishment of Adultery, fornication, and Drunkeness. 


l. Hull Corporation MSS. Bench Books. Volume 5. f. 10l. 
Alderman Watkinson was accused of Puritanical speeches in 

a Star Chamber case (1609/10). (Cf. infra, p.166). ‘The 
will of Alderman thomas Ferris (1630) Left money for "A 
preacuins-Minister at ulaisdale Chappell in the Parish of 
Danby", and bequests to all the dull ministers. (Lansd. liss. 
890. f. 362v). Other leading Hull citizens showed similar 
zeal for preaching. John Lister, a former layor, in his 
will (1616) left gifts to wnomas vhincoppe, "preacher of 
-od's word"; and nis son, Sir John, also sometime layor, 
remembered in his will (1040) nis "good friend", andrew 
Warvell, the Puritan preacher, wno was also a beneficiary 
under the will of Alderman Henry Chambers (proved 1lo32), 
(J.M@§ Clay, Ed., Abstract of York wills in the time of the 
,(¥,4,5,R8.8> ix), pp.73, 165). 
Ce Lansd. SS. 890. Te 65.6 
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the commission was issued to John uraves, l’ayor, Anthony 
Cole, Alderman, and wheophilus Smith and ‘thomas Wincop, 
“Masters of Arts and preachers of the word of uod, in 

the said own". A sacbatarian strain appeared in the 
decision of Sunday (sic), 3U September 10458, declaring 

that in future when the election of the layor (traditionally 
held on 40 September) should fall on the Sabbatn, the 


accompanying "feaste and banaquett" should be “put of untill 


the day followince".? é 


Evidence given in a Star Chamber suit of * James I 
(1609/10), in which theophilus Smith, vicar of Hessle-with- 


-Hull, was impleaded by Richard bursess, tte layor, on 


charges of libel and incitement to riot, is very illuminating 


for a consideration of the religious state or the town 

in this period. Smith's father, lVelchior, had preceded 
him as vicar, (1559-72), and nad been a turbulent Puritan. 
His Puritanism had brought him into conflict with the 
ecclesiastical authorities,* but not, apparently, with 

the corporation. ineophilus was of a similarly violent 
temper - though not necessarily a furitan - and engaged 
in a wnole series of quarrels with tne @ity sovernment. 


the vicar had virtually two cures to serve, Hessle, 


1. Bench Books, 5. f. c4l. — 
2. Of. J. S. Purvis, sudor Parisn Documents of the Diocese 


of York, pp. -O9 ff. 
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and Hull four miles away. In wealth and population Hull 

was far superior to Hessle, to which, however, it was 

ecclesiastically subordinate. whe Mayor and Aldermen of 

Hull had thus asked the archbishop in 1572 that they might 

have an assistant minister whose sole charce would be to 
serve their church of Holy urinity. Melchior Smith, 

the then vicar, oed asreed, at tne Arcnobisnop's suggestion, 


to 


eee Surrender into the Hands of the aforesaid A.B. 
for the Use of tne lay r and .ldermen of Hull all 
his Profits due unto him within Hull ... and also 
his mouse 2nd Houses there with all and singular 
their appurtinances towards the discharsins of the 
assistant Preacher and the Curates ages being to 
the sume of 40 £ a year to be cy the said !)ayor and 
Aldermen susteined. 


But in 1599, when wheopnilus Smith became vicar, he 


Alleged many things against the a:;reement pretended 
to Assistant nimselfe as well as vicar and would not 
for two years together yeild up either his vicaridge 
House or Pulpit to any one which caused very «reat 
troubles Heats and Fassions betwixt him and the 
Vayor and Aldermen which latter at a Generall 
Councel thereupon neld at the towns Hall upon 

Vay 20.th 1602 did take 6=6=8 of nis salary which 

if I do not mistake was part of tne assistants due 
of irinity Church by the appointment of the 
Commissioners in R.Es time and according to the 
venure of teir Charter.did elect and (sic) 

assistant l‘inister ue | 


le. Lansd. °SS. 890 f. 205v. In a later passa-e, De la 
Pryme says that ir. Whincop was chosen assistant in 1600, 
prior to which date wheophilus Smith “was both vicar and 


Lecturer". (Ibid., f- 300.) 
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Friction must have continued between vicar and 
corporation, for there was recorded in the council's 
minutes (28 February 1609) an "Agreement betweene the 
Maior Aldermen and Burszesses and wheophilus Smith Master 
of Arts, Vicar", in which the twe parties vowed to be 
"loveinge friendes" and to end all suits "commenced and 
depend@kge" between them. Yet despite this promising 
agreement, the Star Chamber case of 1609/10 followed, in 
which Smith appeared as completely at lo gerheads with the 
city council. 

the Bill of Complaint accused him of having encouraged 
amob to burn down some posts just outside the churchyard, 
which he considered a nuisance; and of naving in his 
sermons, out of chagrin at not having been chosen town 
preacher ,~ 

tould the said 2aior and Aldermen that they were but 
bace people and that they were Cnosen to theire places 
and offices ... by Coblers tinkers tylers and such 
like bace persons and that they were but NMichaellmas 


eentlemen and that they absie. them selves wise but 
indeed they were wizerdes .e. 


1. Bencn Books, 5. Te 4e 7 

2. this refers to the occasion already mentioned, whe. te 
council chose lr. Wincop as assistant, rather than allow the 
vicar to hold this place too. 

3. Star Chamber 8.79/5.f.10. "Nichaellmas gentiemen": 

the reference here is to the fact that the mun-_cipal 
elections took place at that season. 
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Christopher Chapman, a draper and an ex-hayor, deposed 
that smith had said in a sermon that 
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those that walke by the waye weare to be understoode 
as larchantes and traders by Sea and Lande, And 
likewise travaylars into the Jeast Contry as 
Clothiers beginninge with xviii.ll or xx.ll. 
Stocke and come to weare a golde chayne... And 
said that tney trotted on foote and horse oacke 
bre, theire goodes with swearéinge Cogginge and 
deinge and the devill goe awaye with a goode | 
Conscience like unto myscreant heathenisne men and 
crites saieinge that they woulde swagger and 
poste of their goodes never geavinge uod thankes 
for the same accordinge to the olde proverbe set a 
Beggar on horsebacke and he will Ryde a gallopp And 
if they once come to do Justice then the Jeuill goe 
awaye withall ... this Examinate tnen beinge present 
and NMaior of the said towne and a draper and haveing 
On a gOlde Chayne usuall for the l’aior for the tyme 
beinge did take and thinke to be spoken and mente by 
himselfe because he coth begon with such a Stocke 1 
and Wente a foote into the west Country for Cloth «eee. 


This social conservatism found further expression in his 
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alleged statements that Henry VIII was "the Cruellest tyrannte 
that ever ruled over this Realme", and that “Church 


Robbers" were everywhere: “" ... where is that Justice 
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of peace said he but he hath gjolne somethinge ‘rom the 


Church and can saye (I thank 0d) I was lefte scant 


worthe x.ll. a yeare and now I naue made yt dyvers 


oundredes".* 
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le. St. Ch. 8.79/5. fl. 

2. Ibid., loc.cit. Smith's description of local scovern- 
ment as the monopoly of a class of nouveaux riches, is 
partly endorsed by the account which Father rollard, a 
Jesuit, gave of his experience of Yorkshire in iol0: 
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but the main importance of smith's case for our 
purposes, is that it reveals the existence of Separatist 
opinion within the city, and Ssusgests tuat the ~overnors 
oi the city were inclined to countenance it. In his 
answer to the charges, Smith held that he had been tried 
some ei;nt or nine years previously by the Council of the 
North for nis speecn against Henry VIII, and had been 
pardoned, so that he "verely thinketh the same is revived 
out of the humour of some svrownistes and other sectaries 
of strange opinions against whicn he accordyng to the 
duty of his place hath not bene sparyng to speake as 
iust occasyon was offered in his sermons" .+ purgess in 
turn denied smith's claim that his offences were covered 
by subsequent generai pardons, and further charged him 
with having said of tne layor, Aldermen and surcesses, 
that “the moste of them were puritynes, Lrownistes and 
sectaries", wnereas in fact (claimed surgess) the city 
eovernors had bent their etforts to “suppresse the same 


va 


by all good meanes".~ 


I observed in tne East Ridings, there be scarce three 
or four Justices of Peace or men of authority in the 
Commonwealth who are men of ancient families and of 
great estate; for all such wno are suspected to be 
backward in relicion are barred from all sucn orfices 
and dignities. 

(Cit. B. lecee, whe English Recusants, [1938], p. 44.) 

1. )Ste Che 8.79/75. Te Ve 

2. /Ibid., Lf. 8- 
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Smith also claimed that Burress and other Aldermen 


had combined and "Gonvented him before the Highe 


1 


Commissioners att yorke for the same sermons", and that, 


as to his alleged taunting of the Aldermen as "NMichaellmas 


gentlemen", 


eee the sermon in wnich the said parties fynde theimselves 
So greved, was preached eisht or neine years aso, and 
therin he used no such worde and the same sermon was 

made as he thought then he had Iuste occasion to 
preach againstée’ a faction Raysed upp in the wowne 
of Hull by Brownistes and Countenanced and maynteyned 
oy persons of great aucthoritie and Callinge ... 

‘who then Rather inclined to maynteyne or Countenance 
such novelties then sound and true doctrine. And 
this defendant further saieth tnat many of the 
Aldermen ther nave often deserved as ne livein 
amongeeste them thoucht to be sharply Reploved ? sic) 
of their faltes as namely }r John uroves ..- And 
also one ishomas wayler alias Swann, and one James 
Vatkinnson two other of the said Aldermen did now 
of laite moste Reprochfully and Sediciously in 
Contempt of order and decency say publiquely ... 
that a Cheesecake would become the Lord Archbusnopps 
head as well as a Square Capp the same Swan saying 
he neither cared for Cannons nor Small shott then 
Speaking azsainst Church goverment .e-. 
many of the said persons have shewed themselves 
favourers of srownistes and Sismatickes and go about 
ees to disgrace preachers which ar no& of their faction... 
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le the Court sook of the York sign Commission records 

a suit between theophilus Smith, clerk and preacner of 
the word of wod, and whomas wailer alias Swann of Hull, 
under the date 15 ovember 1608. (H.C. ABele f 197v.) 
Swann was one of the Aldermen woom Smith attacked, and it 
is likely that this suit was part of the controversy to 
Which the latter referred in loll. 

Ce St eChe 8.9/5. £.96 
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the evidence of John uraves, a mercnant and an ex-liayor, 
is significant both because it admits that there were 
Separatists in the city, and because it equates Puritanism 
with Separatism. He Claimed that “the Maior and Aldermen 
doe Labor to suppresse srownystes puritanes and other 
sectaries for ne hath knowne some sbrownistes apprehended 
their and deteyned in prison or kept till the Lorde 
aréhbishopp his prace of York had knowledge thereof.'"'* 
the terms "“brownist", "Puritan", and “sectary" are here 
Clearly refarded as synonyzous, 2s indeed they seem to be 
in Bburgess's reply quoted above. thus the denials of 
Smith's opponents seem to relate to Sev-aratism rather than 
Puritanism proper - i.e. nonconformity within the Church - 
the existence of wnich is by uo means ruled out by their 
replies. | 

“ne sermons preached at the west Riding Exercises 
show that the staunchest iorkshire Puritans were adamantly 
opposed to Separatism, - as opposed to it as was Smith, 
who may conceivably have veen a moderate Puritan himself. 
Kis father's extreme Puritanism huis already been noted, 
and the “Puritanism” at Kull wnich so ortfended him was 
apparently Separatisn. It is relevant to observe that 


Andrew Narvell, a later Hull minister and a moderate Puritan, 


a, Se Ge, Bi 7e78. Lado 
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also denounced separatism in the city, in the form of an 


Anabaptist faction.+ It is possible that Smith, like 
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Marvell, was Puritan by Persuasion, but not Puritan enough 


for the city council of his day, wnich therefore tended 


7 -— 
 * 


tO Support extremer opinion than the vicar's. by 
Marvell's time, however, there is no susgestion of 
friction betwee: couccil and minister, and no hint that 
the Anabaptists enjoyed any otficial countenance. 

AS a secguel to this episode, there may be cited a 
letter to tne .ayor and Aldermen of Hull, dated 20 October 
; lol4, and signed “Your eldest Pastor and veacher, 
theophilus Smith". In it smith implied that he should 
be given some remuneration for nis pains in preaching, and 
&@ note attached to the letter ordered a payment BD him of 
ten pounds a year "for preechinge once in a fortnicht".* 
tis industry as a preacner, and the fact thet some sort of 


rapprochement witn tne council oad taxen place, supgest 


that he was hardly likely to nave been quite out of 


Sympatay witn toe Puritanism of the goveriin. body; but 
the difficulty he nad in securing his salary, (he said 

in the letter that ne nad already wri--en more than once), 
indicates tnat ois relations with the corporation were 


Still somewhat u easy. 


Ae OSs Infra, pedl2. | 
2. Hull Corporation MSS. L. lol. 
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fhe history of hull during tne years 1621-5, contains 
several events which are significant pointers to the 


general religious tone of the town. De la Fryme records 


now in lo2l there 


eee Came out another Brief from the King's lMajestie 
which was also read in this own tne year following 
for the redemption of thirteen religious persons 
(whom I take to have been monks or Jesuits) and for 
the preserveing and repairing an old iemple built 
by Saint Helen upon Mount .volgotha over the place 
Where our Saviour was crucified for wnichn prief 
there was collected in this parish of the doly 
iTinity sum of & 4.10.4 but tnis strange vorief so 
Surprised the people that they could not tell what 
to tnink. Some said the King was going to turn 
papist and that ne sent nis son prince Charles into 
Spain to be bred up in that reli-ion instead oi the 
pretended latcn and otiiers said it was a trick of 
State to inveasle the Spaniards and to beget in 
them a good liking,.to the English and to further 
the said Match eee. 


Yet in the same year, Hull contributed one hundred aud 


fifty pounds to help the persecuted frotestants of France.* 


Failure to raise money for another project about this same 
time, was also attriouted by De la iryme to the fear of 


popery in the town: 


the same year the archbisnop of York exceedingly | 
promoted the setting up of an Organ at saint stinity's 
Church ... Over the door into the Chanceil where there 
had vormerly veen one and writ severall Letters to the 
Wayor and Vicar about tne same out the business soon 
fell by their not being able to get above thirty six 


1. 8.C.L. De la Pryme, WS. History of Hull, f. 10Ol. 
2. Symons, High Street, Hull, p. 153 ne 
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pounds subscribed in tne wnole parish for every one 
was so full of Jealousies and fears of Popery thro! 
the King's inconsta:t and inconsiderate actions that 
they had not a neart to do anything that was cood or 
ereat .1 


the Bencn sooks of the corporation, however, snow 


that financial incapacity was not the only cause, if a 
cause at all, of the failure of tnis project. where was 
also resistance to it from the city authorities, even 
though the arcaooishop was none otner than the popular 
toby liatthew. the Archbishop, in a letter of cO January 
lo22e/s, commended to the corporation the services of 
Joh: Raper, whom he nad authorised to build or repair 
organs tnroughout tne dioceses. and wno had been well 
received in most places, save that 
eee SOMe few wee GOe Ninder nis proceedinse, as 1 am 
informed, which seemetn to mee verie strance 
(especially if it be any of my Clergie) ... ‘hus 
hopeing to be no further troubled nerein, I doe wissn 
that in this your Church of Hull (a place verie fitting 
for sucn an Ornament) that the Organe may be restored 
and used to the godly intent aforesaid, without any 


exception or scruple vo be taken against the due 
performance tnereof ... 


On. June 15, 1623, ne wrote again, reproaching tne council 
for not having sent tneir prorised answer to his (second) 


Commeundatory letter on Raper's benalf, aud asking then, 


l. De la Pryme, loc.cit.; aid note than in lece a royal 
indulsence was granted to the Roman Catholics. 
2. Hull Corporation MSS. L. 19c. 
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what yow have done herein, and when the woreman 

snalbe imployed ... Desiring that the Contents of 

these and other my lettres may by !r Perrott your 
linister and my Chap@leine be made knowne to the 

whole Parish, and a tryall made (if it be not 

effected already) what the parishioners will doe 1 
of themselves in this so go.d and co»mendable a worke.. 


De la Pryme's account shows that tne city authorities 
succeeded in smothering the scheme, and it is not mentioned 
acain in the corporation records. In the lisht of the 
common Puritan objection to organ music in church services, 
this admcident serves to underline the impression of a 
stron: Puritan influence within the city council. 

Another indication of the same fact is provided by 
the choice of Andrew lNarvell as town lecturer “by the 
Maior and Bureesses assembled in the Commen Hall", (3c 


oe 
September 1625).~ larvell, a moderate Puritan, and the 


then vicar, Ricnard Ferrott, did not agree, and a council 
minute of 15 ..ovember 1625 referred to “some diitference 
haveing lately happened betwixt this Towne and Ir Richard 
Perrott vicar of St Tfrinitis Church ... touchinge 'r 

Andrewe Marvell his preachinge in that Church”. this 
difference was composed only after a deputation from the 
council had entreated Perrot: "That )r Marvell beinse before 


« 
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l.. Hull Corporation Mss. L. 20e. 

Ce Bench Books yr £.65-6 —_ 

3. Cf. infra, pp.3lorffor larvell's Puritan opinions. 
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chosen by the owne their lecturer or preacher in Mr 
Thomas Jhincops place late deceased (and not assistant) 
‘might likewise have his consent to preach in that Church 
as the said 'r Whincop his late predicessor nad formerly 
don" = to which recuest ©errott acceded. 

Conflict was hardly surprising, for Marvell inclined 
to Puritaism, while Perrott had preached at York Assizes 
in 1620, under the title "Iacobs Vowe, or ihe irve Historie 
Of Jithes". Although in the dedicatory epistle, (dated 
1621 for fered to archbishop Matthew wnose chaplain Perrot: 
then was), the author expressed nis desire to have "all 
Impropriations restored to the Church" and thus to ensure 
"a sufficient and able preachin«-l"inisterie" - sentiments 
worthy of any Puritan - the rest of the sermon cainsaid 
this initial impression. He attacked itinerant preachers, 
and deplored the lack of reverence shown to the ministers 
of the Church, condemning those people who, “discontented 
with that little giorie and maintenance the Church hath 
yet left, if they can meete with a discontented Separatist, 
doe honour him like a 5S. Paul, or S. Auzsustine: and 
indeed, as these times goe, the more factious, the more 


2 


in some mens bookes". In 1641, moreover, Ferrott was 


Summoned by the House of Commons as a delincuent for a 
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1. Bench Books 5 f. 70. — 
2. Perrott, op.cit.,p. 56. 
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sermon he had preacned on new Year's Day, 1639, aud he 
was one of those impeached with tne Laudian Cosine 

fhe cumulative impression given by these scattered 
and diverse references is that the government and general 
religious temper of the town of null were deeply coloured 
Oy turitaiism, altnougn there are uo presentments of 
clergy or laity for nonconformity in any of the surviving 
ecclesiastical records. 

tne rather elusive strai of separatism within the 
religious life of null during this period, which was 
Seized upon by both sneopnilus smith and Andrew larvell, 
came into the open aiter 1640. In that year, John Canne 
and Philip iye, two Separatist ministers wno had been 
living in Holland, came over to the town. iye's influence 
was probably a factor in the formation of an Independent 
Church at Hull, with which he was certainly associated. 
On 22 May, 1643, seven Hull people, headed by their 
pastor, Robert Luddington, “first entered into a Church- 
-state by confession of faith and solemne Covenant with 
God and one amotber, in the presence of that church whereof 
IT. liye was pastor" .? 
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1. His son, Richard Perrott, however, was one of tne four 
Parliamentary ministers at York minster during the Common- 
wealth, and was ejected in looO. (Cok. SeVe je 

2, Cf. DeNeBe SeVVe Canne stayed only a snort time at 

dull in IC4O, but returned after 1647 as chaplain to the 
SOovernor, Colonel Robert Overton. she date of the tormation 
of the hull Indepesdent church is nere given as ce July 16435. 
3. AE. “rout, Nonconformity in null. (C.H.S.i. ix, 31.) 
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By 16445, Nye was Vicar of Kimbolton, Hunts., and a 
representative of Huntingdonshire in the Westminster 


| 1 
Assembly. Robert Luddington, before he became pastor 


at mull, had been Nye's locum tenens at Kimbolton.* 
Luddington apparently took over from Nye at Hull, but 
the latter, despite his cure at Kimbolton, was seemingly 
still in hull as late as 1643, for in July of that year 
the corporation wrote to their Member of Parliament, 
Peregrine Frelham, complaining that Sir Mathew Boynton 
“and Mr. liye, whome you write of in yo. letter, may <o 
about to interupt that forme of Church covernm’, already 
established, and thereby factions, if not fractions, (be) 


occasioned."” Yet the labours of Nye and Luddington had 


le. C.R.8S-V-~ 
2. Re Se RObSON, Pre-Ejection Foundations. II - Dagger 
Lane, Hull. (Journal of the Presbyterian Historical 


Society of England, i, pp. " e av & ’ 
uddineton held a local cure - Sculcoates, according to 
N. Whitaker, Ope Line of the Puritan :radition in Hull 
pp. 8-9, and oles ° u Oush he was a 
Sculcoates in I650 (and ejected there 1662), in 1.43, 
Hotham was tne cure he held, having been there since 
1626. (C.R.sev.) A royalist clergyman petitioned (July 
1643) that Hotham rectory might be sequestrated to his use, 
Since, “lr. Luddington, parson of notnham, hath abseied 
himselte from his cure and associated himselfe with the 
rebells of Hull". (Iiscellanea, Vol.I. (Y.A.S.R.S.1xi), 

- 156) Lwddington was at Brasenose College, Oxford in 
16077 when the Puritan, Dr. John Reynolds, left him some 
books in his will. (Wood, xistory of the University a 
Oxford, ii, pt. i, °93 ne) i th 
3. see Wildridge, the Hull Letters, p. %. lye, Sir 
Matthew, and other Yorksoire Yuritans, were among the 
English congregation at Arnhem before 1640, Cf. surrace, 
the Ely English Dissenters, i, -99; i. Calany, Acridgement 
Of hr. saxter's nisto of his life and times &c. (Sdn. I713), 


. (nereaiter: eement); and supra, De 95. 
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no rapid success, for, as was said, the city “disliked 


independercy".+ ‘ 


For York, the corporation House Books are ricner 
than the hull bench sooks in material concerning the 
religious life of the city, which again appears to have 
been deeply coloured by Puritanism. here is firstly 
the amount of time and money which the city authorities 
expended on the provision of sermons. Early in the 
period, zeal for preaching ws exemplified by an order 
of 14 Feoruary 1606/7, which repeated regulations for 
preventing idleness and the haunting of alehouses on the 
Sabdbata, and urged all ministers to inform their people, 

that ther are on the sabaoth dayes thre sermondes 

to begyn all at on howre: that is to saie at two 

of the Clocke in the afternones, one at St )artyns 
Church in Wicklegate, on other at st Micnaells 
Churche at owsebridgend and the tnird at Christe 
Churche in Petergaite, and to move ther parisneoners 
to resorte unto some one of the same Churcnes at the 
same tyme to the same sermonde wher they shall heare 


wodes worde preacned to the amendmen f of tneir lives 
and to the Comforte of their Soules. 


On 15 June 1007, the council tried to make more effective 


use of the services of the city preacner, oy ordering tnat: 


le Whitaker, loc.cit. 
2. York Corporation ISS. House sooks, Volume 335. 2.55. 
(Hereafter: "Y.H.B.') 
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Wheras lr Harwood the Cittyes preacher doth use 
often tymes to preach on the weduesdaie att my 

Lord liaior parishe Church or att some other Church 
in this Cittie wher my Lord laior appointeth hym 
unto which sermonde tner is litle or smale resorte 
and for asmutch as ther are diverse Churches in 
this Cittie at which ther is fewe sermonde made 
throughout the yeare, wherefore ... he shalbe 
Spared irom makeing nis sermonde on the wednuesdaies 
aud preatch on the sondaies in the forenoné at some 
of the Churches wher ne shall thinke good and to 
begyb on sondaie next and when he hath ended his 
sermond to declare unto the auditorie ther wher 

he intendeth to preatch on the sondaie followeinge. 
And also to Continewe his exercises on the Sabaoth 1 
daies in tne afternones as he hath heretofore used. 


this experiment of having the city preacher make a circuit 
of the churcnes can hardly have proved successful, for at 


least as early as April 1617,° 


it had given way to the 
settled system of having tne morning sermon at Ail saints 
Pavement, while the afternoon 6i:.e continued to be held at 
the lhayor's parish church. 

But the city council was not aliowed to settle this 
question of the preaching provision for the tovm by itself. 
“he more popular Common Council, (composed of representa- 
tives of the trade guiids), and through them the wider 
body of the citizenry, also claimed to be heard in the 
l. YeHeB. 33, £-76. The “exercises” mentioned are presumably 
the sermons which the preacnoer nad to give every third sunday 
afternoon at the Mayor's courch, for it was ordered (cl Feo. 
1624/5) tnat "the Lecture in the afternones on the savaotn 
daies Shalbe at St Dynnes churcnhe in i:lmegate for this 


yeare, if my Lord laior shall so thinke fittinge" - St.Denis 
being the then layor's parish church. (Ibid. , 34.ff.408v—-409). 


Se YetleBe, 54. Le 124. 
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matter. On 4 February 1607/8, the Mayor and corporation 


considered a petition from the Common Council which asked, 


“that good order maie be takpe for the contynuance and 


encrease of preachinge godes worde within this Cittie 


accordinge as it hath bene of late most religiouslie and 
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godlie begun". Vith this petition, there was presented 


another, from “diverse Commons of this Citcie", which 
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stated as its object "a more generall increase and 


. eee pod 


spreadinge of the word of .od in everie particular warde 
of the Cittie, for the redresse and reformacion of manie 
evills, and abuses, co® mitted in prophaninge of the 
Sabbaoth daie a greivous synne against od". rhe 
petitioners therefore propounded a scneme "... for the 
maintenance of the worde to be preacned in every warde”. 
theypointed out, that,"tne Common preacner of this Citty 
hath/by the space of manie yeares, the some of xl.ls. 
(i.e. 240) by yeare,'wdthat this sum “might well be 
imployed in everie warde by equall porcions, that the 
word mignt dwell with us more plantifullie the Common 
Preacher beinge beneficed in anotner place, from which to 
be absent, and non resident is A greivous synne in hym & 


that his flocke is therby deprived of that spirituall 


foode which doth belongewto them ..." 
they concluded by stressing the success of the policy 


of using municipal authority to coypel the citize:.s’ 


attendance at sermons, and by urging, 


that the service to uod so well begun, maie not 

30e beckward, but rather foreward seinge that manie 
ittizens which have vceen compelled to Come to the 

nearinge of codes worde, doe nowe freelie come of 

themselves, and doe no doubte procure others 

thus the magistrate with the sword, and the Minister 

the word wynninge togeather they have bene a 1 

sacrifice alwayes acceptable unto the Lord ... 


where are ecnoes of Geueva and anticipations of the 
Cormonwealth in this last sentence, but the petition is 
Chiefly significant as showing that the city council, in 
fostering preacnoing, was not without considerable support 
among the citizens. Eighty-nine simiatures were appended, 
and a footnote claimed even wider backing for the petition: 
" see if it please your nonours to examine the desire of 
tne who.e Cittie yow snall finde for one that hath alreadie 
ie 


hereunto subscribed xx" that will most willinglie 


Subscribe yf they be thereunto recuired". Ultimately 

a compromise was reached, whereby the city preacher Kept 

twenty pounds of his salary, while the rest was to go towards 

the maintenance of taree other preachers, so that there 

would be one man for eacn of the four wards of the city.- 
hen lr. narwood died, the salary of the new city 

preacher, Dr. nenry nooke, wes raised to thirty pounds 
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(12 Uctober 1615), but he was to prove more difficult as 
well as more expensive tnoan his predecessor. whirty- 
five pounds salary, plus an annual benevolence of £22.3.4. 
(subscribed oy the members of the council) were awarded 
him on 10 Octocer lolc. ioe Common Council willingly 
accepted the increased expense, and petitioned that "some 
Suiiicient maintenance misht ve maide for the Continewing 
of i©. Hook, which these presentes did well like of .eo- 
(and) that two sufficient Cittizens in every Warde should 
knowe what every of the abler sort of Cittizens would 
voluntaryly give yerely unto hyn." 

Yet despite these enhanced emoluments, Dr. .ooke was 
absent from the city for consideracle spells, during waich 
the council had to pay substitutes. Eventually, atter 
being pressed by the authorities "to give them direct 
auswere whether he will Continewe the Citty preacher or 


no“, sooke resigned. In nis letter of resignation, which 


was considered by the council on 3 April 1620, he explained 


that he was, "for the most parte ... in the Countrie about 
his visitacio: and other ais occasyons so as he canuot 
Supply the place". the city was still loata to lose 
nim, sowever, aud made taree furt-.er offers ¢o aim — but 
in vain. to the second he replied that “ne could not 
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le. woe mention of "nis visitacion" refers to tne fact tnat 
be was Archdeacon of the West Riding 1617-23. (Cf. Al.Cant. 
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terrie but must goe to his Livinge in Lincolnshire and 
that he nad packed up his sookes and otner thinges";+ 
and not even tiie promise of the final offer that "some 
discreete Cittizens ... will undertake to Collecte as 
mucn money in this Citty as will give him Content so as 
ne may remain Preacner at Allhallowes Church", could 
persuade nim to alter nis decision. He had received his 
full stipend even during his absences, and on 431 January 
1622/3, the council made him a final payment of five pounds, 
althouch only twenty shillings were due to him. Altorether 
the city snowed a generosity in its dealings with :i00oke 
Woaich he can hardly be said to have reciprocated.* 

We know more of Dr. nooke than of any of the other 
city preachers of York in this period, and nis clashes 
with ecclesiastical authority, both before and after his 
stay in York, clearly stamp him as an ardent Puritan. whis 


fact is the more sigiificant in view of tne obvious 


‘eagerness of the York citizens to retain his services. 


(Zhe Common Council were even prepared to increase Ais 
maintenance to prevent nis return to "nis Livinge in 
Lincolnshire", altnougn one of tne earlier petitions 


associated wita them had thought it a “ereivous synne" 


SO SO ee ae ES ED SE SS FF 8 88 SB 8 OC 8 CC OP OD a OO CO ——e reser : ,* 


l. sis “Livinge in Lincolnshire" was .etcleton, near Caistor, 
where he was rector, 1597-1644 (d.). (Foster, State of the 
Courca, p.cviii). 

For tnis woole episode of sooxe's DESORO SE SAPs 
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for his predecessor, Harwood, not to reside on his benefice). 
Like Alexander Cooke, who was tnen vicar of Louth, 


“Mir. Hooke, parson of Nettleton", was one of tne ministers 


in toe Lincoln diocese selected to preach at the thanks- 


. 
, — << oe ° 
. . os 
——— > ——. 
adiatiinaap-acans ante sen. 


giving services seld at various centres to mark King 
James I's accession. shortly after, nowever, ne was pre- 
sented in the Bishop of Lincoln's visitation (August 1604) 


for not wearin;, the surplice. ne was not, like Alexander 


Cooke, deprived; but after appearing before the 


Bishop to express his conformity, was dismissed without 
1 
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being compelled to subscribe to the new canons. 
It might be thought possible that Hooke had renounced 


or moderated Lis Puritanism by 1615, wnen ne was recommended 


to York corporation for the preacnership by Edmund Lord 
Sheffield (the President of the worth, 1603-19, and 
apparently a Puritan sympathizer), in these terms: 


".. his conversacion I have knowne longe to be witnout 


we ee meee ss wee ew ew we i we es eee rer = — _—_<—<— eae ae 


l. Fester, State of the Church,pp.xlix;-cviii; & 369. 
Ce William Crasnawe, the Beverley Puritan, in the 
Dedicatory Epistle to unis Life of Galacivs Caracciolvs 
(dated Jan.1603/4), says of Lor etfield a S e 
and mothers “you were once darkneSg, out now are lignt 
in the Lord", and commends Sheffiela's “personall ¢ 
diligence in trequentin. 1oly exercises" and his “sodly 
discipline" in his family. Similarly, in the Dedicatory 
Epistle to iis edition of the second part of Perkins’ 
Callinw of the Winisterie (1005), ne terms sneffield "our 


Honourable and nelieious Lord President", and praises his 


anticatholic zeal. 


exception, And in his Commendacion I will say this, happy 


1 Yet 


are those whoe maye live vnder such A pastor". 
the charges made in the London High Commission in 1631/2 
against “Doctor Hooke, parson of Nettleham in Yorke shire" ,* 
show that he was still a Puritan at this date, and apparently 
an extreme one. 

His “aunswere to certeine obiections made wnto Doctor 
Hooke,in matters ecclesiasticall" (dated 11 June 1630), are 
found in the State Papers Domesiic. tne first charge was 
“that ne im a Sermon preached at Lincoln before the iudses, 
at the assises ther held... 1628, should Qay it was not 
convenient for a minister of the gospell to be a iustice of 
the peace", ne defended tunis opinion, and condemned tne 
"foolish ambition" of ministers wio sought for themselves 
secular autuority, by which they showed that “they did not 
truly feele tihewigit and burden of t.er diuine function.” 

He strongly denied having said that "it was not lawfull for 
a bishopp to be a priuy counsellour to the kinse"; and to 
tae final charge - “that se wissed the kinge would take awaye 


from the Lord Bisnoppg all tner Lands Liviuges and Possessions 


etc" - he replied, 


l. YeteB. 34.f.77. 


26 Yhis place-name s.iould, of course, be icttleton, 
Lincs., - though there is a Nettleiam in Lincolnsaire. 
Details of the trial are sive. in 5.R. vardiner, Reports 

of Cases in tre Courts of Star Chamber and sig. Commission, 


Camden Society 1886), pp.c4off. 
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that, aS he ever iudged it necessary, for the churcao 

to be gouerned by Bishops, and that he was no man of 
vnderstanding, that thought otherwise: so forasmuch 

as tne revereid sisnopps were ail pares .onoris, et 
potestatis consortio he did likwis wisn, that they 

were all equall in ther rewards and mayntenaunce, at 

toe lest ae wisned, that wnen a bisshoprik of small 
reuennewe did fall, it would pleas zis maiesty, to take 

@ grand leas of that bisshnop: and to allow tne Bisshopp 
therof a thousand pounds per annum, witout any deduction, 
eyther of first fruits tentn or subsidies: and tais oriefly 
is all tne narme I wisn wnto tne reverend prelates and 
that for this reason, cecaus many of them ar forced to 
hold ther former promotions in Commendam which I am 
persuaded they would not doe, ir the revennews of ther 
bisshopprikes were sufficient to support and supply ther 
necessary charges, that so ot ex worthy men might succeed 
them in tnose pgBeferments w.iicn they relinquish, whe 

they ar advaunced, to tie nonour of an nigher place. 


fhe detailed account of ais case in the nish Commission, 


dated 24 November 16431, listed several additional charges: 


the Articles avsainst Doctor Hooke were 6 or 7: Il. For 
Saying oe resi ued .is arcndeaconry vecause ne would be 
ridd of those caterpillers aid cankerworms the Eccle- 
Slasticall officers. 2ly For delivering ais opinion at 
Yorke before the Justices of Assize tnat ne nelde it 
unlawfull for iriestes to exercise any temporall juris- 
diction. 3ly For makin licences for marriages witnout 
publishing any ba:es at his viccarace of Castor and that 
to persons dwellin in other parishes and that he used 

a little seale, and that ne married some nimselfe and 
tooke money of them for tne licences, etic. nay tie was 
accused of 6 or 7 severall adulteries, he himselfe veing 

a married man 5ly He was csarged wit. tne simoniacall 
resignation and bestowing of his viccaridge of Castor upon 
a young man, a minister, that was noe party to tuis suit. 
oly He was a aalad against for a contempt offered to tdis 
Court by wordes etc. 
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l. S.P. lo.clxviii.No. 4c. 

2. Gardiner, loc.cit. Here nis Assize sermon is said to nave 
been preached at York, thougn tue State Paper account gives 
Lincoln as tne place. On tue wnoole, the latter seems tne 
more likely, for nis living was in Lincolnsaire, and by tnis 
date ne nad ceased to be arc.deacon of tne West Riding. ne 
did, aowever, nold the office of Precentor of York Minster 


from 1623 until 1644. (Cf. Al. Cant., S-V.). 
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In his defence, Hooke claimed that the words of the first 
article referred only to “the officers at Yorke", while tnose 
of the second were aimed solely at the Archdeacon of York. 

In judging the case, Bishop neile commented characteristically: 
1 remember wnen this Doctor sooke was a chaplaine in 
ordinary to the King my master of famous meyory that 
is with God. But the King discarded him.. 

For preaching that noe ecclesiasticall men ousht to have 
temorall power, these strike at tue whole ecclesiasticail 
government... I think it was spoaken ad faciendum populun, 
and it is an assertion fitt for an Anabaptist. 

Archbishop Abbot suspended hooke for three years for his 

"fantasticall" opinion that a minister should not be a Justice, 

nim to 


and for his "makings of lawlesse churches"; ordered 


undergo compurgation for his alleged simony; but overlooked 
the other charges, and expressed disbelief in Hooke's allesed 


~ 


adulteries.? Whether or not there was any trutn in the 
“fames" of his adultery - waics a »pear to have been spread 
by malicious gossip - it seems clear tat wen York city 
council chose sooke as their preacher, they chose a Puritan, 
and their reluctance to part with him sufficiently attests 
his popularity. 


henry Aiscougn (or Askwitn) was appointed as nooke's 
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l. fhis was the alternative title of the Archdeacon of the 
West Riding. 
was shortly to ficure prominently in a dispute cetween the 
Minister clergy and the city council. Cf. Le Neve, Fasti 
Ecclesiae Anclicanae, iii. 154, and intra, pp.196ff. 

Oe For Tooke as royal chaplain, cf. pupra, Dp. 3-4. 

3. Having made compurgation, nooke was released from — 
Suspension 3 Lay 1632. (Gardiner, op.cit., pp.276, 284.) 


Whe then Archdeacon, Dr.Henry Wickham, (1623/4-41),1/}/] 
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successor in april 1624.7 ne was apparently a mild Puritan. 
As Vicar of All Saints Pavement, York, (1631/2-$2 a.)* he had 
(from c.1636) as his curate, Joun Shaw, who at Cambridge had 
been “mucin opposed for a Puritane". ine two men were 
evidently in harmony, for Shaw styled .is Vicar "that 
reverend man of uwod, iz. Ascough.'"'? On 8 January 1631/2, 
tae council decided to ask the Lord Keeper to present 
Aiscough and dhittakers, (who nelped Aiscougn with nis duties 
of town preac.er),* to two vacant York livings. toe Lord 
Keeper toougnt it mecessary to cueck tu.eir suitability, and 
replied that he would "srant Allnallowes Church to ir. 
Aiscough and St.Saviours to lr. Whittacres according to my 
Lord Maiors request upon Certificatt from the Deane and 
Residenciaries of Yorke of treir learning and Conformity to 


Ww? 


Church discipline. The Lord Keeper's condition could 


hardly have been a formality, for the city and the Minster 
clergy, as we s all see snortly, were not on good terms; 
end although the city's preachers did secure these livings, 


they were both presented for nonconformity in the visitations, 
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3. Jackson, vorxs. Diaries, pp. le5, led. 

4. For payment to Whittakers (1623/4), cf. Y.HeB. 34. 
£.283. The council's action was probably the result of 
the order (1629) that lecturers must accept a vacant livi 
as-soon as one became locally available, (Cf. infra, p. 251 
De YeteBe 45.ff. 151, 154v. 
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though not for any serious Puritan offence. In 1633, 
Aiscough and his curate, Pearson,* were presented for not 
reading prayers on wednesdays and fridays which were not 
holy days, nor on the eves of sabbaths and holy days, and 
for not going on the perambulation. The parish clerk was 
presented for not ringing the bell at service time. 
Woittakers was presented (1633), as preacher at St. 
kbichael-le-Belfrey's, “for not catechizeinge, nor preachinge 
catechisticall wise". Aiscough was again presented (1635), 
"for being ordinarily absent upon sundayes in the afternoones, 
and for haveing a Curate who is supposed to be noe licenced 
preacher".* 

Others of the occasional preachers paid by the 
corporation, besides Whittakers, appear to have been Puritans. 
Miles White ,? for example, was commended by Peter Smart, 
the noted Durhaw Puritan, in 1630, as “one of the best 
preachers in York, of good conversation and esteem", to 


whom Smart ("threatened to be deprived of his livings and 
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1. He may have been the Abrahau Pearson who went to New 
England in 1639. (Cf. supra, p- gin) 

a R.VI.B.4. and R.VI.A.c4. The supposedly unlicensed 
curate was no doubt John Shaw, who came to allhallows about 
this date. (Cf. supra,p- 56- aiscough's absences on 
Sunday afternoons are partly explained by his obligation, as 
city preacher, to preach every fourth Sunday afternoon at. 
the iayor's parish church. 

3. He was paid ten pounds as a city renee in both 
1628/9 and 1530/1. (Y.H.B. 55.ff.00, 8.) 
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his prebend. White, it seems, was "a Durham man, and in 


time past Smart's scholar". William Collingwood, another 


“~ 


York preacher,“ described the Puritan Alderman, Elias 


Miicklethwaite (patron of several York Puritans)? and his 
wife, as “my verie good frendes".* 
tay 

This preference of the city for Puritans in its choice iy 


of preachers was underlined by an episode of 1642-5. On 


23 November 1642, the council considered a letter from the 
King, written "in behalfe of ir William Dalbie to be 


lecturer at Allhallowes", and replied: 


that the lecture was but continued from yeare to yeare 
and that every yeare one was Elected of new and that 
the stipend sometimes Altered and from this yeare in 
regard of the vnsettlednesse of the time and want of 
money it is thought fitt to forbeare to giue any 
stipend neverthelesse in regard_of his paines past this a 
Court is willinge to giue him V*® vpon Condiccion that at 
hereafter he shall not promote his suite anie further a 
to this Courte. 


The uncertainty of tenure and stipend here described as 


belonging to the lectureship, had not previously been 


obvious, and the essential point that emerges from this 


1. Cal.S.P.D.1623-31,p.-345. In 1641, White was a witness on 
Smart's behalf at the latter's retrial. (Longstaffe, The Acts 


Diocese of Durnam 


of the High Commission Court witoin the 
(Surtees Soc. XXXiV),p-ec4e.) For Smart, 


Durham Graumar School, cf. D.N.B. 5s.Vv. 


who had been Master of 
As another mark of 


Woite's Puritanism, it may be noted that he was buried 


(18 apr. 


1643) in the Puritan chureno of St.Martin Micklegate. (Bulmer, 


Ba. 


Ce 


Parish Registers 
He was paid as a preacher lolD 


Se Of. infra, POD. 208-9. 
4. R.1.51-f£-197v- 


or 


Y.H.B. 36.f./75.- 


of St.Martin-cum-Gregor 


»p-69.) 
- 54.£.85.) 
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evasive reply is that the corporation do not want wir. Dalby 
to be their lecturer - royal nominee or not. another 
letter written on Dalby's behalf, this time by Lord 
Newcastle, (iiarch 1643), failed to alter tie mind of the 


city, which claimed (quite truly) that, "the stipend was 


never appropriated to the Parson of that parish (i.e. All 


Saints Pavement) nether ever had any parson therof any 


stipend saue ouely wr Henry Aiscough".? it explained that 
although one of the lecturer's duties was to preach at 


Allhallows every Sunday morning, this did not mean that 


whoever was the parson of Allhailows had an automatic right 
to the place and stipena of the lecturer. in point oi fact, 
of the city preachers of our period - Harwood, Hooxe and 
Aiscough - only the last was minister of Aailhailows. 


Newcastle's letter, however, brought out the significant 
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fact that the council had been fully prepared to elect a 


lecturer if they had been able to secure the wan they 


OS er ee ne ees 
oo 


wanted - none other than the Furitan, John Shaw: 


Whereas I vnderstand that it hath pleased his Majestie 
vnder his great Seale to confer vpon wr: Dalby his 
Chaplaine the Rectory of All Hallowes in the Payment ... 
and ... to appointe that he saould in that Church be the 
Preacher and haue the stipend for his paines therein 
heretofore allowed to Doctor Hooke vpon the Comondacion 
of the then Lord President, and after him to wr Askwith, 
the last incumbent there which stipend with good 
increase thereof the greater part of the Corporation 


he Y.H.B. ; 36,f£.35. 
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was content to allow vnto one Mr Shaw in case he could 
obtaine the said cectory as was_signified vnder theire 
hands vnto the now Lord Keeper. 

Although it did not materialise, the council's hope was 
clearly to continue the Puritan tradition of their city 
preachers (Hooke and Aiscough) by choosing Shaw, who had 
already served under Aiscough. It is noteworthy that, 
according to Newcastle, the council made the grant of the 
lectureship to Shaw contingent upon his obtaining the 
Rectory of Allhallows. The reason for this stipulation 
could hardly have been that the corporation could not afford 
to pay him a sufficient allowance; = their grants to Hooke 
showed the elasticity of their resources. The need surely 
arose .ather from the tighter discipline to which lecturers 


a 


had been subjected since 1629,° when thgy had been ordered 
to accept a iiving wita cure of souls in the neighbourhood 
as soon aS one became vacant, so as to make them more 


amenable to ecclesiastical discipline. fFrobably Shaw was 


too much of a Puritan to secure presentation to the living, 
and hence the council's disappointment. 

All this comcern and money which the city spent on 
employing its special preachers, speaxs eloquently of its 


geal for sermons. But a voice raised in protest against 


the current adulation of the preacher was heard in the case 
Ke Veteame 36.f.35v. 
Cf. infra, p- 25l. 
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of Thomas Nicholson, who on 2O February 1014/5 was 


summoned before the city councii, 


oes for that he did onmimondaie the xiiith of Februarie 
instant when people were Coming from A sermond at 
Allhallowe Church in verie scornfull manner openly saye, 
that 1t was never good worla since ther were so many 
sermons, and in cursing manner wishing they were all 
hanged and at (i.e. had) the devill throweing snowe 
balls at them which had bene at the sermond... 


He was ordered to stand the following Sunday at Allhallows 
church door in sermon time, with a paper on his head 


announcing his offence: "tor sayeing it was never good 


world since this religion of sermons came up". All the 


evidence suggests, however, that "this religion of sermons" 
prevailed with general support in York, for Nicholson's 


protest appears to have been an isolated one. 


As at Hull, there were signs of Furitanism in the 


enactments of the corporation. In 10909, it was decreed 

l. Y.H.B.36.f.54. Among opponents of a dominant Puritanism 
sayings of this type seem to have been almost proverbial. At 
all events, a preacher in the West Riding sxercises quotea, 
as a stock objection to the Furitan doctrine of the Sabbath, 
the adage that "The world was never so bad, as since there 
was so much preaching, and none are so bad as they that 
follow it, and are so precise on the Sabbaoth day." (Add.MSS. 


4933a.f.116.) 
Another Yorkshire furitan, Charles Bbroxholme, in his 


The Good Old Way, or Ferkins improved (1653), cited those who 
Said that "it was never good worla since there was so much 
preaching ... and henge it is, when they observe any forward 
to hear Sermons, that they say, they are mad, or will go mad, 
that all such are hypocrites and dissemblers, and oi all 
people in the world not to be trusted; brand thea with the 
names of Puritans and Precisians". etc. (pp.cd5-4). 


that there should be no wine provided for the Mayor's 
banquet, when (as in this year) the election should "fall 
to be on the Saboth daie"; while in 1528, when the day for 
the swearing-in of the new iiayor fell on the Sabbath, the 
handing over of the corporation plate and similar business 
was concluded on the rriday before, so that there should 
"be nothing to doe on Sunday but only to sweare the new 
Lord Maior and other officers".?+ In September 1507, the 
queen's Players visited the town, but were only allowed to 
perform "so as they do not plaie on the sabaoth daies and 
in the nighte", and two years later, the corporation 
withdrew the permission they had previously given for the 
buildins of a local theatre. The reasons they alleged for 
their decision were firstly, that the contractors had 
started to build without awaiting the council's instructions, 
and secondly, that the theatre would take men from useful 
occupations; but no doubt more mature reflection on the 
evils of the stage also lay behind this otficial volte-face. 
Granted the existence of Puritan feeling in York, such 
as is suggested by the iuritan preacners and legislation of 
the city, we might expect that it would be reflected, (as 
in .act it seems to be), in friction between the corporation 


and the ecclesiastical authorities of the Minster. The 
1. Y.H.B. 33.f.148; & 355.f.54v. 
Y.H.B. 33.ff£.30v; 173v; & 13/7. 
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area around the slinster, known as the Liberty of St. Peter's, 
enjoyed immunity from the city's authority, and jurisdictional 
conflicts would no doubt have occurred had there been no 


Puritan feeling in York; but the religious difference must 


have added animus to the disputes. Dr. Emmanuel Barnes 
sued the Sheriffs and their mace-bearers in Star Chamber 
(1611/2) for arresting him after church on Trinity Sunday. 
If they indeed did so, their act was hardly consistent with 
the corporation's sabbatarian attitude, which in 1631 led 


it to protest to the “doctors of st Peters" against "the 


abuses offred to dyvers rreemen of this Citty by areasting 


toem in the Minster and Minsteryard upon the sSaboth dayes 


. 


and to desire reformacion theirof".* 


The religious zeal of the corporation led it to take the 
initiative, during the plague of 163l-c, in proposing to 
the "Doctors of St Feeters”" that there should be "a general 
fast", and, when the epidemic had ceased, “a generall 
thanxesgiveing".° This civic religious concern must be 
contrasted with the fact that during the 1530's, when 
disputes between city and Minster were at tneir fiercest, 


the Dean of York was the disgraceful Dr. John scott, who was 


1. 8t.Ch. 8.82/17 -££-5—4- 

ce Y.H.B. 55.f£.102v. In lo3e-3, there were further 
disputes over the non-paywent of poor relief by the 
inhabitants of the Liberty of St. Peter's, and over the 
guestion of deodands. (Ibid., ff.170v; 138, 189v.) 

5. Y .B-B.<¢ 35-22-4257; 174v. 
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of notoriously evil life and eventually died in the King's 
Bench prison.?+ Moreover, while the evidence suggests that 
many of the leading citizens were Puritan in outlook, most 
of the higher clergy ot St. Peter's were Laudians. The 
Chanceilor, Phineas Hodson (or Hudson), and the Chanter, 
veorge Stanhope, were both impeachea, together witn John 
Cosin, by Farliament in 1641.° Something of Hodson's 
views can be seen irom a sermon he preached, "at the last 
generall Fast holden at Yorke, the cl. of aprill last", 


which was published in locs. He there exhorted his hearers: 


Let tne holy Church of, God be beautified, ana guarded 

with vnanimity, and voiformity; and they will be to 

her as a tnoousand Shields, and as a.l the Targets of the 

strong wen... 1 must contfesse, .hat oi late whatsoeuer . 

our inward beauty hath beene, we haue wanted the outward, 

both in Church and state. And surely i see no great 

cause to hope for amends in the Church, at least in 

these parts; where, with many, nothing but singularity 

is accounted sanctity; whilest men hold of this man, 
Le In a Star Chamber suit of 7 Charles 1, Scott was found 
guilty and fined as a party to a planned assault at the Bull 
Inn, Stamford (J.S. Burn, The Star Chamber,p.123). Bishop 
Kennett, in some notes on Scott, teils how bishop d/illiams 
described Scott as utterly unsuited to succeed George weriton 
as Dean of York: "Johannes Scot S.T.r. Decanus Ebor. cy 
Febr. 16031. Cum iille defuncto weritono Decanatum ambiret, 
Episcopus Lincoln magni Sigilli Custos mordaces Literas 
adversus eum Duci Buckingham conscripsit, in quibus nominem 
incusat Simoniae, Ebrietatis, ignorantis, et summa quidem 
infamia." (Lansd.uSS.305.f.58. For his imprisonment in 
King's Bench, cf. ii.w-C. Sth Rept., append. p.ecO, and 7th 
Rept., Appendix, p-0od. he fact that a Puritan conventicle 
Met in the Dean's nouse, tnrougnh toe connivance of his wife, 
is perhaps the crowning evidence olf ais slacxness. Cf. 
infra, p-205. | ; 
ec. W.R., p-594 Hodson was Chanceilor loll-45. (le weve, 
Fasti, 111-165.) Stanhope became Chanter in 1631. ag ate 
MSS.3685.f.59.) For Cosin, who became archaeacon of the Hast 
Riding in loc (te seve, #asti-. iii-144), cf. d.n.,p-140. 
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and of that man, of this Church, and of that Church, and 
yet by no reason, by no authority can be brought to see 
that they are Carnail; thougno the Apostle concludes 
against them strongly as conuinced, when one saith I am 


Fauls, and another, I am Apolloes, 1 Corintu.3. are ye 
not carnall?l 


Two more members of the Chapter, Dr. Henry Wickhau, 


Archdeacon of the West Riding, (1623/4-41), and Dr. Zasdall,* 
made a determined drive against the Furitans of Bradford 
in 163337 and finally Timothy Thurscross, one of the 


prebendaries, was so devoted to fasting and prayer - 


be Re ee. we ee Sm ee a. ftw ee 


apparently influenced by the Ferrar nousehold at Little 


Gidding - that he was described in a Farliamentary news 


n 2 


sheet of 1044 as being “leane with his superstition”. 


It is within the context of this tension between a 


corporation coloured by Furitanism and a cathedral Chapter 


1. Phineas Hodson, The Aings Reqvest: or, David's Desire 
(1628), p30. 
ee Wickha.. was a chaplain of Charles 1, and married 
Annabella, daughter ol Sir senry Cholmley of whitby. 

(Foster, Yorks. Pedigrees, iii. Cholmley s.v.) The Cholmleys 
were Catholic in sympatny, and some of toHem avowed recusants. 
William Basdall, L1l.D. (locO) was Vicar-General to tne 
archbishop of Yorx, and his will (York) was proved in 1044. 


t 
i 
i 


(aieCant. s.v.) 
ve - infra, pp.d87ff. % 
4, Cf. Jacxson, Yorks. Diaries,p.4cOn. Dr. John Worthington, 


Waster of Jesus College, Cambridge, wrote (19 Oct.1660) to Dr. 
Richard Sterne that he was then inclined to "a life of 
devotional retirement, about wo? I dia love to talk with 
worthy wr. Thristcross who knew wr. Ferrar & Little Gedding, 
wishing there had been an encrease of religious societies." 
(J. Crossley, Bd., The diary and corresponience of Dr. John 
Worthinecton. (Chethaw Soc. xiii), i-cl). 

5. The news sueet claimed that the condition in Yorx's 
surrender terms (granted by the Parliamentarians) that the 
Minster services should continue, "was occasioned by some 
Idolatrous Petition subscribed by Cosins, Stanhop, hodgin, 
Thrushcroffe ..- (wno).-..- is as leane wito his superstition 
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whose leading members were Laudians, that the protracted 
disputes, beginning in 1642, about the seating arrangements 
for the corporation in the minster, must be viewed. Neile, 
of course, became Archbishop in 1631, and if he did not 
imbue the Minster clergy with his own views, must have 
strengthened their existing Laudian tendencies. 

In November 1632, the council wrote to the Minster 
clergy to "tell them that synce the late restreynt of walking 
in the Minster, Wy Lord Maior Aldermen and XXIIIItie come in 
skaturingly one by one into the Church, therefore they 
intend hereafter to stay for one another in their closett 
in the bodye of the Church and to come in orderly togither 
into the quyer".+ The reference here was presumably to a 
ban by the Minster clergy on the practice of walking about 
in church before service time, which had meant tiat the 
corporation had been prevented from foregathering in the 
church and then making their way to their seats in a body. 
In Jume 1633, there was trouble because the seats of the 
Twenty Four had been “taxen upp by the singing men" .* These 
rather trivial points appear to have been soon settled, but 
in September 1633 there began a much wore acrimonious 


as the other (Hodson) is fed up with his Venison, nothing 
but skin and bones, and Idolatry". (W.R., p.18.) 
Thurscross was a York prebendary 1622-71, and was arch): 
of Cleveland 1625-38. (Al. Cant., s.v.) But cf. also 
infra, p- 405f. " tle * 

53 {.H-B. 35.f-186v. The "XXITII " were the Tweoty four, 
the freemen who with the siayor and aldermen constituted the 
corporation. ae sti GD 

ce Ibid., 35.f.cO7v. The “singing wen” were the Vicars 
vooral. 
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difference, which was partly a pew dispute anu partly a 


conflict over precedence - both fertile sources of controversy 


in the seventeenth century. 


ihe quarrel arose from the fact toat Dr. Henry Wickham 


had sat in the winster "two or three stalls above the Lord 


walor woich as yet was never seene before by any man living". 


(The then wayor, Sir William allanson, was a Puritan.)? 

The act was not only unprecedented, but one which, the 
council added, "we can not thinke he wold have attempted 
without the Consent of some greater then himselfe". "In 
the meane tyme", they decided, they would "forbeare going 
to the winster"....Wicx«nas confirmed the council's suspicion 
that he had acted not from personal pique, but in obedience 
to higher authority by ois statement that "he was willed to 
sitt there by the Lord oi Vanterbury then byshop of London 
and the Lord Archbishop of ee. - i.e. Laud and Neile - 
a fact which clearly places the incident in the setting 


of Laudian reform. 


l. Cf. infra, p.- 210. 


2. Wickham himself was quite amenable to the corporation's 


demands, and had told the town clerx, according to the 

latter's report to the council, that: 
for his part he could be content, yf soe bee it might 
bee with convenience that my Lord Maior should come 
and sitt there and he wold sitt beside him but ur 
doctor dodgson then comyng to them ur doctor Wickham 
made him acquainted with the messaze, who was then 

r very sharpe and seemed to taxe yt ill that my lord 
Maior should send any such message ..- and withall 
sayd that there wold twyother Archdeacons come ana 
sitt there shortly or els they would be fined... 

(Y.H.B. 35.f.224v.) ’ 
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The background to the dispute lay in the fact that 
King Charles had, on his recent visit to Yor«, ordered the 
removal of various "Closetts and seats in the quire", 
including ome made some thirty years earlier "for the 
lord Presidents lady whichdid inclose three or fower of the 
upper stalls there where the lord Miaior before that tyme did 
sitt, whereby he was caused to sitt somewhat lower then 
before that tyme he hadd done". ‘Tnis one was the seat 
‘in question, and the .ayor was naturally aggrieved that 
Wickham had displaced him, now that the stall “where he 
aunciently satt was ... made open againe”". The corporation 
adwitted that the seat was the one in which J/ickham's 
"predecessors arcodeacons there have beene alwaies installed", 
but claimed that "nether he nor any of them ever sate 
there in publique at any other tyme till nowe". Tne matter 


was eventually settled (January 1654) by the wayor being 


allowed to taxe the seat, but only at Dr. Wicknam's grace. 


Jurisdictional disputes continued, Aowever, and the 
1. Y.H.B., 35.ff.cli8v, cel, cc4v, cZliv-c. For some of 
tae correspondence in this case, uated 1054, cf. Lansd. 
WSS. 973.ff£.56v seyq-. Sir William allanson, during his 
year of mayoral office, also quarrelled with the Vice- 
President of the Council of the North over the question of 
which of them should take tne President's seat in the 
church of St. Michael-le-Belfrey in his absence. (u.F. 
Keeler, The Long Parliament 1640-1641 A Biographical Study 
of its Members, pp-S3-4- an earlier instance serves to 
complete these illustrations of how the competing claims of 
Church, city, and Council of the North, led to clashes. In 
1620, the King warned the Arcnbishop that be was wrong in © 
taxing precedence of the Fresident of the Nortn, anda told oim 
"to remoue bis Few woich is builded in the vhurch just before 
the seate oi the Fresident, or else to leaue it standing for 
the President". (S-F-14.xxxviii.No.ll.) 
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very next year the city complained that the Dean and Chapter 


doe clayme to exercise the auctoritye of Justices of 
peace by a Comission of peace contrary to the Charters 
of the sayd Cittye, and that both in the townes annexed 
to the Countye of the Cittye as also in houses in 
severall places of the Cittye inhabited by lay men. Soe 
as tohOe Deane and Chapter not clayming any whole parish 
within the Cittye noe assessmentes are or can be made by 
them for releife oi poore...l 


With tne sharpening of the differences between sing and 
Parliament, the religious standpoint of the city council 
became more explicitly Puritan. In January 1641, a 
committee was appointed to consider “the Order in parliament 
touching preaching winisters", and the question "whether 

it be fitt to preferr a peticion against Episcopacy and 
icclesiasticall government as kent and other places have 
done". On 10 February, a minute recorded the decision: 

"and now it is ordered that the Certificat for Ministers 

bee ingrossed vpp and sent to the Burgesses and that a 
peticion bee drawn vpp against the Bishops and Ecclesiasticall 
Courtes accordinge to the heades certified by the Committee".© 
In 1643, Royalist distrust of the corporation was seen 

in the Earl of Newcastle's oruer that taoey should not 

elect a Wayor that year, but allow Sir Edmund Cowper (whom 
Parliament removed in 1545 as "disaffected") to continue in 
1. Y.H.B. 35.f.24ev. This dispute dragged on into 1536, _ 


and no settlement was recorded 1n tue nouse BooKs. 
LetieDe 30.£.55. 


office. The city protested its charter rights, but Sir 


thomas GleMham, toe xoyalist governor of the town, stationed 
troops in tue Common Hall, and it had to submit. 
thus Furitanism appears to have influenced the life 

ana government of York as strongly as it did at Hull; but 
for fork we can trace, in much greater detail than was 
possible for Hull, the composition and activity of what 
archbishop Neile called "the luritan party" in the city. 
Neile told John Shaw, curate at Allhallows, whom he 
summoned before him in 1637, 

i will now tel you the whole truth; Jl have nothing 

against you, but 1 heard you are a very rich Man and 

that you are brought in by the lord mayor of York to 


bead the Puritan party against we, out i tell you l 
will break Vaux and the Furitan party.<« 


John Vaux, toe Lora Mayor for 1057, who was said to 
have procured Shaw the curacy at All paints Tavement, 
(apparently his own parish church), marxed bis mayoralty by 
such a stress upon Sabbath observance that the Archbisnop 
demanded of him "by what authoritie he made warrantes to 
particuler persons for maxing search on the Sundayes” for 
those frequenting taverns in service time. the council 
also ordered that no citizen should go out of his parish for 


sports or pastimes "before or in tyme of divine service or 


1. Ibid., 35..82v, and 118; Y.a.Jd. v-deff. 
Cc. Jackson, Yorks. Diaries, peley. 
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sermons nor that any person or persons within their owne 
parishes on the sonday vse any bearbaiting bulbaiting 
enterludes common playes or other vnlawfull exercises or 
pastimes".+ A iocal chronicle records under 1637, "This 
year the lord mayor and all the aldermen received the 
communion at the minster, which no man living could testify 
the like before"; and this incident has erroniously been 
taken as further evidence of the Puritan regime under Vaux. 
In lact, however, the cause of this unprecedented act was 
guite the reverse of Furitan sentiment, - namely a letter 
from ding Charles ordering the Mayor and Aldermen to receive 
communion at some solemn time in the winster, “to manifest 
your Conformitye to the orders established in the Church" .? 
Vaux's association with all Saints Favement is important, 
since it was one of several parison churches on whico the 
Furitanism of the city especially centred.’ In his civic 
career, he was a Sheriff together with Thomas Hoyle 


(another Puritan) in 1617; Clerk of tae Sheriffs' Court at 


least as early as 1620; Alderman in February 1636;° aod 


he Te De Be 36. £f.333. D3BYV- 
23 Jacxson, Yorks Diaries, p-lceJn. 


or LatleRe 40. » # 5 Se@uqd e 
4, By toe time of bs Commonwealtao, if not before, All 


Saints had become unquestionably toe “great rendezvous 


of toe Puritan party". (Dale, Yor«s Furitanism, p.37. 
Pr FF 44 ff. cOc-3. 
5.  Ibid., 36.f.299v. 


Lord wayor in 1637. after the Cavaliers had molested his 


house (1642) ,7 he rewoved to Hull, where he died the 


following year ,* 
2 


leaving a will which bears out his Puritan 
opinions. 

Another important figure in the"Puritan party" of York 
was alderman Thomas Hoyle, the friend and associate of 


Vaux. hoyle served his apprenticeship under Matthew Tophan, 


merchant and alderman, another of the city's Puritans. * 
He was Governor of the York Company of merchant Adventurers 


loej-51; Lord Mayor in 1632? and 1644 ;° and represented 

1. fie was said to have arrested a soldier and refused to 
release aim on the King's order. The Xoyalist troops 
therefore forcibly liberated the man, and "came violently and 
outragiously to alderman Vaux House, broke all his windowes, 
puld up his two great posts at his doore, carried them away 
to burne in tnoeir Court of wuard, would needs have had the 
Alderman, to have torne him"... (Y.A.J. vii.75-6; 371, citing 
two news sheets of June lo4c.) 

Zs The council recorded (6 Dec.1643): "ir Alderman Vaux 

is deade a weeke agoe at toe towne of Kingston vpon Hull". 
(Y.H.Bs. 36.f£.95v.) 

5. His will, dated 15 Nov.lo4l, left twenty shillings to 
""r Calvert preacher" - i.e. the Puritan, Thomas Calvert, 
vicar of holy trinity King's Court, 1035-, and ejected 1lo6c. 
C.n. sev. and cf. Miscellanea vol.I, (Y.A.S.R.S. lxi)p.167. 
(Jackson, Yorks Diaries, p-leYn. wrongly gives him as Peter 
Calvert.) he also endowed three annual sermons at the 
churches of Christ and St. martin for so long as the word 

was “purely preached" there. The supervisors were alderman 
hoyle and Mr. Penrose. (Y¥.P.R. Bundle for way 1645/6.) 

4. Keeler, The Long Parliament, p.cc4. 

5. It was in this year that the Corpoiation decided that in 
future they would not choose any "strangers" (i.e. nona- 
buigesses) who were recommended to them as their W@eP. ‘8S. 
(Ibid., p.75.) A growing spirit of municipal independence, 


at York and elsewhere, no doubt reinforced, and was reinforced 


by, the town's Puritanisn. 
Parliament ordered (1644) that Hoyle "should be Lord 


“ © 
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maior for the residue of this year", and the Council confirmed | 
the appointment by election. (Y.H.B.50.ff.106v.seqq. ) sir 
dmwuna Cowper, tae royalist Lord «mayor, had been removed. 
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_ =a (1642) ,1 he rewoved to Hull, where he died the 
2g vider | 
following year,“ leaving a will which bears out his Puritan | 


opinions.” it 1 


Another important figure in the"Puritan party" of York 
was Alderman Thomas Hoyle, the friend and associate of 
Vaux. Hoyle served his &pprenticeship under Matthew Topham, 


merchant and Alderman, another of the city's Puritans.’ 
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He was Governor of the York Company of merchant Adventurers 


1629-31; tLord Mayor in 16327 and 1644 ;° and represented 


1. He was said to have arrested a soldier and refused to 
release gim on the King's order. The xXoyalist troops 
therefore forcibly liberated the man, and "came violently and 
outragiousty to alderman Vaux House, broke all his windowes, 
puld up his two great posts at his doore, carried them away 
to burne in their Court of Guard, would needs have had the 
Alderman, to have torne him"... (Y.A.J. vii.75-6; 371, citing | 
two news sheets of June lo4c.) | 
Zi The council recorded (6 Dec.1643): "Mr Alderman Vaux : 
is deade a weeke agoe at tae towne of Kingston vpon Hull". | 
[Felewe 36.f.93v.) | 
3. His will, dated 15 Nov.lo4l, left twenty shillings to 
"Nr Calvert preacher" - i.e. the Puritan, Thomas Calvert, 
vicar of holy Trinity King's Court, 103d-, and ejected lo6c. 
eee s.v. and cf. Miscellanea vol.I, (Y¥.A.S.R.S. lxi)p.167. |} § 
ah pat. of Yorks Diaries, p-lc Jn. wrongly gives him as Peter | 
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Calvert. e also endowea three annual sermons at the 
churches of Christ and St. martin for so long as the word 
was "purely preached" there. The supervisors were alderman 
Hoyle and Mr. Penrose. (Y¥-P.R. Bundle for may 1045/6.) 


4. Keeler, The Long Parliament, p.cc4. ae 
5. It was in this year that the VCorpo:ation decided that in | 
future they would not choose any "strangers" (i.e. noa- t 
burgesses) who were recommended to them as their u.F.'s. i 
(Ibid., p-75-) A growing spirit of municipal independence, | 
at York and elsewhere, no doubt reinforced, and was reinforced '— 
by, the town's Puritanisa. 

6. Parliament ordered (1644) that Hoyle "should be Lord 
Waior for the residue oi this year", and the Council confirmed 
tie appointment by election. (Y.H.B.50.ff.100v.seqq. ) oir 
Edmund Cowper, tae royalist Lord wayor, had been removed. 
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the city in Parliament in 1028 and 15640. The 16¢8 election 
was a disputed one, and John Vaux, the Sheriffs' “clerk gave 
evidence which helped to decide that hoyle should be 
returned, and his rival, Sir Thomas Savile, unseated.? 

Hoyle was connected by ties oi friendship and patronage 
with several of the local Furitan ministers. Alexander \ 
vooke of Leeds desired, in his will of 19 June 1632, "that 
my sonne Thomas Cooke should be brought vp in the course of 
An Ap, rentice, and 1 woulde intreate wr Alderman Hoyle nowe 
Lord Maior of Yorke to taxe him as an Apprentice for l 
accompt of him as a wan tearing vod, and lovinge men".* 
John Shaw, Curate of All Saints, recorded in his diary of 


"He was well knowne to me; and my dau'ter mot 


y 


Hoyle: 


lived in his family in Yor«e." Hoyle presented Henry Tonge 


to the Rectory of Holtby (N.R.) in 1631.* His nephew, 


Philip Nesbit, was one of the ejected of 1662.7? William 
Hart, who before loce had been chaplain to the Merchant 


Adventurers - "sometyme tastor of the tnglishe churche in 


1. The Commons sent for the sheriffs and aldermen xobert 
Hemsworth and Edmund Cowper, (both rewoved in 16045 for 
disafiection), as being responsible for ‘the unlawfull 
eleccion" of savile. Cf. add. MSS. 54595.f.46v; Commons 


Journals i.879, 887, 890, & Y.H.B.50.f.115. 

ce Rede deel. 5d- 

3. Jackson, Yorxs.Diaries, p.145. a 

4, Hutchinson, History of County Durham iii.481. 

S. Hoyle's sister, Slizabetn, warried (lolo) Philip Nesbit, 


Rector of St. Martin wicklegate, York, and their son, Fhilip, 
was ejected from Kirklington xectory, Yorss. (Bulmer, 
) 8 St.Martin's, pet); Getic S.Ve Nesbit.) 
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Embden" - and who died in 1643, was described in the Parish 


Register of  t. Martin Micklegate as "marchant & Preacher 
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of gods woorda soiornerer (sic) with the worshipfull Thomas 


Hoyle Alderman".+ 


Finally, Hoyle had the closest ties with the Puritan 


Minister of his own pariso - John Birchall, Rector of St. 


waitin micklegate. From the evidence given in 1636, when 
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Birchall was charged with nonconformity in the Archbishop's 


r ieee 


vourt, it seems that he acted as chaplain to the Hoyle 


family. Hoyle's brother, samuel, deposed that he had, | 
"kKnowne and seene ... wr John Bircoall Cierkxe divers and | 


sundry tymes at morning and evening, pray ex tempore in the 


house of wr alderman hoyle ... with this Examinate and the 


rest of the family (in whicd house the said wr Birchall then | 
lived)". Another witness, Henry Hoyle, servant of the 


Alderman, admitted havinz, "hearde the saide wr bBurchall 


then and there alsoe expounde some Chapter of the Bible and | 
the Companie nave before prayers sometimes sunge a4 psaime"* | 

Alderman Hoyle aied in January 16050, in circumstances 
which royalists never tired of quoting. according to John | 


Shaw, Hoyle "was generally accounted a very good man, but 


l. Y.H.B.34.f.281; Bulmer, op.-cit., p.-59; 8.Johnson & ' 
L. Tripp, The Last of tue Oia Hanse, p.ll. | 
Ce Cause Papers x&.Vil.Hec - Birchall's close connexion ) 


with the family was emphasised by the publication of his ne 
The Non-Pareil or the Vertuous Daughter, Surmounti all Her 
Sisters +), a funeral sermon preached on the ueath of 
Slizabeth Hoyle, wife of Thomas, ana dedicated to tne 

Alderman. 
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before his death he srew excessively melancnoly".?+ He in 
fact strangled himself on January 30, the first anniversary 
< 


of the aing's deatu, in his chamber near Westminster church. 


urs. Alice Thornton, a contemporary Yorkshire diarist, 


recorded that he had been 


ese &@ Great stickler in the committee and parliament 
house... and of so daring ana confident an humour for 
this rebeilion, that he had too great a shaire in the 
king's blood, as appeared to his ruine afterward. Buit 
at this time, which was but at the begining of theire 
reigne, this Hoyle satt with tnem, and had a great vote, 
beeing a2 Man eoebey paced in there practices, and a 
deepe presbiterean. 
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His suicide may not have been directly caused by remorse, 


however, for he had no share in the saing's trial, and was 


4 
not even near Lonaon at the time. 


Hoyle's close association with John Birchall and the 
church of St. Martin Micklegate, links him with other 


leading York Furitans who drew their inspiration irom the 


Rector of St. Martin's. an early account relates under the 


date 1040: 


he Jackson, Yorks Diaries, p.145. 
Ce Y.Aede Veo ° 


Be Jackson, Ed., The Autobiography of urs. Alice Thornton, 

&c., (Surtees Soc. Ixii), > aIO. 

4. Keeler, The Long Farliament, p./75.- among the papers 
iven to Trinity Soliece, Cambridge, by mrs. Anne Sadleir, 
who was @ royalist, though Puritan in some oi her 

aun ieee"! there was a "Poem on the death of Mr. Hoyle. 


30 Jan. 1649 (who hung himself)." (James, Catalogue of the 
Western MSS. ii.174.) 


Ved ____. Burcheil Furitan. wiinister of st Martins 
wicklegate in the City of Yorke before the dar, 
being a Conformable (or Nonconformable) Puritan. 
Kept Conventicles together with many others in pt 
scotts the Deane of Yforkes house unknowne to him Ludicra 
who being addicted to cards & minded none of those 
Puritanicall matters. MTS Scott the Deanes Wife being 
very imuco inclined to Conventicles that place was 

chosen because in those perilous times they might 

Keepe them there with the greatest security. 

Associat: Convent: WM? Thirscrosse p 

afterwards so well knowne, being then a Puritan he then 
joyned with them in their Meeting, as did the Lady 
Bethell Widow of St Walter bethell, or S¥ Hugh Yethell, 
and divers other Ladyes and somé people of Quality as 
well as others of meane condition.1 


In 1636, Birchall admitted having administered communion 

to wirs. Anne Scott and her daughters at St. Martin's, 
although this was not tneir parish church. According to 
the articles, they were only some of "Divers persons of 
other parishes" who had received there. "Lady Bethell" was 


presumably Mary, wife of Sir Walter Bethell of alne, near 


t 


York, and daughter of Sir henry Slingsby of Scriven.“ 

Lady Bethell and her husband had been earlier critical of 
her sister, Anne Slingsby, because of the latter's alleged 
religious extremism. Anne wrote (1617) to her father, 


Sir Henry, denying that her "desire to live in Yorke" was 


1. D.W.L. «a Chronological account of Hminent Persons; 
Letters; «ce. from 15354 to 1095: Vol.Iiii. (1640).f.le. This 
MS. passage is paraphrased by Brook iii.5e7, but with 
certain omissions, and notably the interesting reference 

to Timothy Thourscross. Brook styles Bircnall “a zealous 
puritan", and his nonconformity is evident from his 
appearance in the High Commission (1640), which ordered 
him to read service, "as is prescribed in the booke ot 
Common prayers". (H.C. act Boox. 1638-41.ff.ll4v-115.) Cf. 
inira, p.d75. | ; i ae , 

Ce Sir Jaltexr was «nighted in 1017, and aied locd. (ale 
Cant. s.v.) | 
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"but to follow som fantasticall Brownistes",+ and saying 
that she had moved to York solely that she mizht “live 
where the word of God is plentifoully tought", as it was 


not in Alne. She explained, after referrins to her "sister 


Bethell", that: 


My Brother and my sister knowes that I have gon both to 
froston and Suttan upon the same ocation and that I have 
been taois twelmunth in hand with them ether to g@t a 
better preacher to Allne or to live where there were a 
better ... they doe thinxe much with me tor it, which l 
thinke they have no reason to doe: and whie they do 
eeaeese Ets namp for drowing mee to any noveltie i «nowe 
Not .-«-. 


She went on to say tnat the only reason she could think of 
for tueir condemnation of murs. Hawp was toat the latter 

had paid the fine of a poor minister who had been in trouble 
with tae ecclesiastical authorities, and hed offered him 
hospitality. Yet the Hamps were seemingly triends oi the 
Bethells, for mr. and wrs. Hamp and the poor minister once 
came to Alne church, and "all dined at my Brotner Bethell's"; 


while Sir Walter Bethell's will (dc Feb. 1622/3) mentioned 


3 


a William Hamppe, gent., and his wife, anne. Perhaps the 


Hamps and wary Slingsby were jointly responsible .or making 


1. This early mention of Separatism in York may be compared 
with a case in the York High Commission (Dec.1007), when 
Richard Walker of York was “suspected to be a brownist or 

not conformable in religion etc..." He was eventually 
dismissed on snowing conformity. (H.C. AB.le.f.116.) 

ce D.Parsons, Sd., The Diary ot Sir senry cSlingesby, 

pp.<c85 ff. 

De Y.P.ek. 37-f.451. 
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Lady Bethell a Puritan. In 1658, "mrs “ary Slingsby d.(aughte) 


unto lady Slinsby was buried the 2] se; tember" - according 
to the farish Register of St. wartin Wicklegate.+ if, as 
seems likely, this person was the widowed Lady bethell, 
having reverted to her maiden name, it provides interesting 


confirmation of her connexion with St. wartin's and thus 


with John Birchall. 
there are not wanting signs, moreover, that Sir Henry 
Slingsby himself, and his wife, bad certain Puritan 


affiliations. Sir Henry deprecated ois frienu,. Timothy 


e 


Tourscross's habit of "bowins & adoring towards y~ altar", 


woile nis wife nad a special regard for Henry aAiscougn, 


Vicar of all Saints Favement. His diary notes: 


iy wife this christmas intending to receive the holy 
sacrament, and being also great wito chila, did send 

for Mir Ascough a preacher in York (whom she had a very 
great esteew for) that she mignt receive from his mouth 
y® church & some whoolesome council for her soul, he 
being a man very eloguent both for his ordinary preachin 
& private discourse. 


In 1639, Sir Henry described how, but for the settlement of 


a dispute, he had intended to oust the incumbent of 
2 


Knaresborough and present saiscougo instead. Sir arthur 


Ingram, who gave his support to some oi the Leeds Puritan 


ministers, married Eleanor, another daugater of Sir Henry. 


1. Bulmer, F.R. St.Martin's, p.o4. 
ce Parsons, Op.-cit., pp-O-?. 
a. Eee G Beate 
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Finally, it seems likely that Sir Henry was an acquaintance 


of Thomas hoyle, whom ke was requested to approach when 


> 
Wentworth was about to visit York as President of the Norto, 


- it was feared that there might be a clash between President 


and lord mayor over precedence - with a view to easing 
matters trom the city's side.* 

Other Yorx aldermen who were associated with St. Martin's 
and apparently of Furitan s,mpathbies, were watthew Tophan, 
Elias micklethwaite, John veldart, and Christopher 


Dickinson. Alderman Topham was Lord Mayor in lo2e4, and was 


buried at St. Martin's (1636).* Joon Birchall admitted in 


bis trial (1636) that he had said some "wordes of conceived 
prayer ««. at Wr. alderman Tophams house ... when the said 
ur Topham and others have not beene well". His daughter, 


Jane Topham, marriect John Favour junior, son of the Furitan 


vicar oil Halifax, * and the alderman's will revealed Thomas 


2 


Hoyle as one of his friends. 
Elias wicklethwaite was twice Lord mayor, ana during 


James' reign an u.F. for the city.° His will included 


1. Keeler, Lope Parliament, p.cc4. 
ce Y.A.J. XV-c4O. 


3. Cause Papers R.VII.H.cl2s. _ 

4, Bulmer, P.R. St-tlartin's, p-5c- 

Se He made Hoyle an executor, Mentioned that his brother, 
Samuel, was living with 4oyle, and asxed the latter to take 
his codson, Matthew, as an apprentice. (Y.P.R. 42.£.694.) 
5. Dugdale, p-2Ul. He buried his first wife (1611) and 
married his seconu (1512) at St. Martin's. (Poulson, 
Holderness, ii.20l.) 
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bequests to Nicholas Cudworth,? Henry Aiscough, Miles 


White, "M": Garthwaite preacher", * and "Mit Jackson preacher 
at Christ Church"? - all ministers of the city, and 
seemingly Furitans. He also left money for buying up 
impropriated livings.* His cousin, Thomas Micklethwaite, 


was among the ejected of 1662,? and his son, Dr. Joseph 


a 


Mickelthwaite of York, had Puritan associations.~ 
alderman John Geldart, who was a supervisor of Elias 
WMicklethwaite's will, married the latter's daughter, 
Tabitha, and appears to have been another Puritan. On <4 
January 1640/1, he was added to tue committee of the city 
council which eventually decided to petition against 
episcopacy;’ ana isaac Ambrose, the Lancashire Puritan, 
dedicated the fourth book of his “Looking unto Jesus" to 


Alderman Geldart and two other "worthy friends" of York. 

l. Previously at St. Sampson's, York, in 1051 he became 
rector of Holy Trinity Micklegate (S.C. s.v.). The Alderman's 
legacy was for an annual payment as long as he was "preacher 
of Trenity Caurch". The Puritan, John Shaw, (later curate 
of All Saints, Pavement) was married "by wr. Cudworth, at 
Trinity church in wicklegate, in Yors, December 13,2036" < 
(Jackson, Yorks. Diaries, p.lcs.) 

ce for this Minister, cf. supra, p-125n. 

36 Timothy Jackson was vicai of Holy Trinity Aing's Court 
(als. Christ Churco) 1631-5 (Al.Cant. s.v.); had been 
assistant (16135) to Arthur saye, Puritan vicar of Doncaster 


(Peile, Biog.keg. Christ's College, p.271); and was presented 
for noncontormity in 1633. CH-VT- B.A.) 

4. Y.F.R. 42.f.109. 

Se Cf. supra, p-60f. 


6. He married Anne, daughter of fercivai Levett at St.wartink | 
(1627),where his children were baptised 16¢8-39.(al.Cant. s.v.3_ 


Clay, Abstracts of ‘fork Wills (Y.A.5.R.S.ix),p.129n. oth 
Fercival Levett and Dr.-wicklethwaite of Yor« were na.ed among 
the friends of Robert Moore,Furitan rector of suiseley,in the 


latter's will (lo4c). (&.1..2.f.107).Levett's son,Christopher, ! 


went to america.(Burton,History of semingbrough,p.1le7.) 
Fe Y.H-B. 36.-£.-55- 


a 
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The furitan associations of alderman Christopher 
Dickinson were mainly with the family of Thomas Hoyle, 
whose daughter, Elizabeth, married his son, Thomas 
Dickinson, at St. Martin's (1636).? 

Yet not all the leading York Puritans can be linked 
wito toe churches of all Saints and St. Martin's. Sir 
Willg@m Allanson, for instance, who was Lord Mayor in 1633 
and m™.P. for York in 1640,° was amliong the "zealous Puritans",? 
but there is no sign that he was connected with either of 
these churches. He was buried (1656) in St. wmichael-le- 
Belfrey,* which, together with St. Martin's Coney Street, 
appears to have been something of a centre of furitan 
influence in the city. 

At all events, John Hansley, minister of St. Martin's 
Coney Street, was (1627) suspended, fined and imprisoned 
for preaching without licence, vilifying the Prayer Book, 
and making "factious and schismatticall comparisons betwixte 


Churches, preferringe the Churches of Belfreys and 


Allhallowes and theire ministers, before the Minster or 


l. Bulmer, E.R. St.Martin's, p.Ol. Alderman Dickinson's 
wife was buried toere (lo4e). Ibid., p.o8.) In 1631, 
Dickinson was involved in a dispute with the corporation, 
and chose as his arbitrators (among others), Thomas doyle, 


Jonn Vaux and Henry Aiscough. (Y.H.B. J5.f.33-) 
Ce His fellow m.F. was Thomas Hoyle, both continuing to 


sit after Pride's Purge. (Keeler, att Parliament, p-75; _ 
Brunton and Pennington, wembers of the long Farliament, p.o+.) 
3. ‘Re Davies, Ed., The Life of Marmaduke xawdon of fork, 
‘(Camden Soc. 1863), peicon. 
4. YeAoJd. xxiii.5sl. 


' 
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Cathedrall Church oi yorke ana other parish Churches with 
the Ministers therof, in regard of a Constant ministerie".?* 
John Lawrence, curate of St. Michael-le-Belfrey, (perhaps 
the ome praised by Hansley), was presented for nonconformity 
in 1633.° the “Puritan party" in Yor«x, then, appears to 


have been s.rong in numbers and influence, while there is 


no sign of any significant popular opposition to it. 


in conclusion, some attempt must be made to answer o 
the wider question, as to why Yorkshire Furitanism flourished 
so notably in the towns. k.H.Tawney has shown bow the 
Furitan spirit appealed to the growing sense of independence 
experienced at this time by the trading classes of the 
towns. He also cites a tract (1644) which fastens upon the 
importance of trade in the growth of Puritanism. The 
movement spread, according to this contemporary analysis, 
"by meanes of the City of London (the nest and seminary of 
the seditious faction) and by reason of its universall 
trade throughout the xingdome, with its commodities 
conveying ana deriving this civill contagion to all our 


l. H.C. AB.&8.f.l124. He was restored (1629) upon submission. 
(f.207v.) <Aiscough was then at Ailha@llows. ror a possible 
identification of tansley, cf. al.Oxon. o; WR. p-5O03 
T.A.Walker, Admissions to Feterhouse, >. 10; Davics, 
Svancelical Nonconformity in Ussex, p.c/lin. 


cities and corporations, and thereby poysoning whole 


ud 


counties. One might set beside this claim, the statewent 


already cited from a letter of 1598, that in London, "sost 
of the citizeaos" were "“esteeued Furitans", and that "most 
of the rich towns are ruritans".“ 

Certainly commercial contacts, particularly thiough the 
fairs and markets, must have been important for the srowth 
oi Furitanism in the towns. we may take a concrete instance 
of traders from sull and York coming under the influence of 
Puritan preaching at Stourbridge Fair. William fFerxins was 
tone preacher, and his sermon ("a Faithfvll and Plaine 
exposition vpon the two first verses of the second Chapter 
of Zephaniah") was published by the Beverley preacher, 
Villiam Urashawe, in 16006. tTterkins at one point exhorted 
his hearers to "Carry home this lesson to your great townes 
«= cities where you dwel", and Urashawe, or the person who 
originally transcribed the sermon (which was said to be 
"taken from his mouth"), added in a4 marginai note: 

There were then present inhabitants of London, fork, 
Cambridge, Oxford, Norwich, Bristow, ipswich, Volchester, 
Worcester, Hull,Lin, wancheste:, sendall, Coventry, 


Nottingham, Northampton, Bathe, Jincoln, Darby, Leicester, 
Chester, New castle, and of many other most populous 


cities and townes of England. 


awney, 


vauses oO 11g warre, cited nh. 


Rise of Capitalism, pp.cO.-4. 
ee Cf. supra, 2-5. 


a Crashawe, op.cit., p15. 
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cities and corporations, and thereby poysoning whole 
counties."+ One might set beside this claim, the statement 
alreacy cited from a letter of 1598, that in london, "most 
of toe citizeas" were “esteewed Furitans", and that "most 
of the rich towns are ruritans".*¢ 

vertainly commercial contacts, particularly through the 
fairs and Markets, must have been important for the growth 
oi Puritanism in the towns. We may take a concrete instance 
oi wraders from mull and York coming under the influence of 
Puritan preaching at Stourbridge Fair. William Perkins was 
the preacher, and his sermon ("A Faithfvll and Plaine 
Exposition vpon the two first verses of the second Chapter 
of Zephaniah") was published by the Beverley preacher, 
Nilliam Crashawe, in 1606. Perkins at one point exhorted 
his hearers to "Carry home this lesson to your great townes 
& cities where you dwel", and Crashawe, or the person who 
originally transcribed the sermon (which was said to be 
"taken from his mouth"), added in a marginal note: 

There were then present inhabitants of London, fork, 


Cambridge, Oxford, Norwich, Bristow, ipswich, Volchester, 
Worcester, Hull,Lin, wancheste:, Sendall, Coventry, 


Nottingham, Northampton, Bathe, lincoln, Darby, Leicester, 


Chester, New castle, and of many other most populous 
cities and townes of England. 


le An orderly and plaine Narration of the beginnings 
Causes 0 lig Warre, citec awney, seligion and the 


vauses of Uhis 
Rise of Capitalisa, a: 
. Supra, Dp 2- . 


3. Crashawe, op.cit., p-l5d- 
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lhe wider trade contacts of Yorkshire merchants have 
already been touched upon in this chapter, for the evidence 
in the Star Chamber suit which involved the vicar of Hessle 
mentioned the Hull merchants as going "into the Weast Contry 
as Clothiers". But there was also extensive and continuous 
commercial intercourse within Yorkshire - between the West 
Riding clothing towns, York, and the port of Hull. John 
Metcalfe, indicting the Vicar of Leeds and his followers 
for circulating libels against him, claimed that their 
aim was, 
more perticulerlie to impeach the Creditt of your 
subiect John wetcalf in his trade and course of life 
(being a greate trader and dealer in buying and selling 
of Wooles and cloth ... They ... have oftentimes ... 
repeated the said Libells ... to diverse your ilaiesties 
subiectes Marchantes and others in your Hignes Cittie of 
Yorke and townes of Kingston uppon Hull, Wakefield, 
Hallifax, and other places where, and with whome your 2 
subiect John mMetcalf occupied and used such his trading... 
Again, the Lord Mayor of York, after the city had begun to 
emerge from a plague visitation, wrote to his Leeds 
counterpart: "In regard oi the Continuall concourse 
betwixt tuis Cittie and your towne And that it hath pleased 
god of his infinit goodnesse towards us, in some good 


measure to stay his hand amongst us, I thought not amisse 


to give you notice thearof".° Hull, of course, with its 
Le Of. Supra, pe 164. 

2. 5t.Ch. 8.215/6. 

56 Y.n.B. 35.-f£.135v.- 


c1l4 
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trade to the Frotestant Low Countries, was even more open 
to the influence of advanced religious opinion, and was well 
placed as a port of entry for the books of Protestant 
exiles.? 

Professor Tawney has also demonstrated that the welcome 


which Puritanism received in the towns cannot be ascribed, 
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in the carly stages of the wovement at least, solely to the 


supposedly untrammelled freedom which it gave to economic 


individualisa. there was, oi course, much within 
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Puritanism to foster the individualistic, competitive 
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spirit; but the emergence of a "Furitan business ethic" 
was checked by the central place given to a "godly 
discipline” in Puritan life, a discipline which was meant 
to embrace economic and social affairs. The outworking 
of this strain in Puritan thought was seen in Alexander 
Cooke's struggle at leeds on behalf of the poor clothiers 
and the citizens' common rights, against the wealthy 

and unscrupulous merchant, Metcalfe. 

In smaller matters too we may detect the same spirit. 
Cooke was alleged to have said in a sermon that "Austen 
Jenkinson was brother to an Usurer whoe used to deale Money 
to the poore at Christmas presuming that the same would 
save him from the deuill, but said withall that that was it 


1. A.E.Trout. Nonconformity in Hull. (C.H.S.T., Vol.ix. 
p-30.) Cf. ¥.4.Gunnell, Sketches of Hull Celebrities (1876), 
p-c4, for a contemporary description oi t e trade o full 

in 1640/1, which included in its "Traffyck" not only ‘y® 
cloath TradeeLeedes, Wakefteld, an Hallyfax", but also 
"Marchaundize" from “amsterdam, Roterdam, Skeedam" &c. 
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would carrie him streight to the devill".+ Similarly, 
Nilliam Clough, Puritan Vicar of Bramham, had according 


to evidence given in 1620 attacked ur. Robert Barmby gent., 


in a sermon, saying “I will not spare the best of yow for 


“) 


c 


inciosing or holding in a peece or parceil of common". 
There were, however, in the towns certain basic 
conditions which made them more readily receptive of 


ruritanism than the country parishes. ‘YShere was the 


stimulus to thought and discussion provided by a larger and 
wore educated population. ‘The size of the population also 
brou,nt clergy together in greater numbers, and this 
concentration made it easier for them to exchange ideas and 
to organise themselves. There was the spirit of municipal 
independence and civic pride, which though it had an 


economic basis, was by no means merely or mainly economic 


in its essence and expression. Towns thus used the 


opportunities given Dy municipal freedom to assert 


themselves against ecciesiastical authority by appointing 
l cturers and preachers of their own from among the 
Puritan clergy whom the universities were producing in 


increasing numbers. Where the Church was present in 


the form of a rival corjoration - as at York with its 


i. 5t.Cno.8.cl5/o.- ; 
ce 5S.F.14. cxiii.iNo.ld. 
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cathedral chapter - the challenge to civic pride was 


more pointed, anu the resulting antagonism correspondingly 


sharper.* 


1. The disputes between the corporation and cathedral 
chapter at York, can be paralleled in this period by a 
similar situation at /inchester, where there were quarrels 
over the collection of ship-money within the cathedral close, 
the right oi the wayor and Corporation to carry their maces 
in church, and so on. Cf. W.H. mildon, Puritanism in 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. (London Ph.D.thesis, 

1924), pp-l4off. 


cathedral chapter - the challenge to civic pride was 


more pointed, anu the resulting antagonism correspondingly 


sharper. 


1. The disputes between the corporation and cathedral 
chapter at York, can be paralleled in this period by a 
similar situation at /sinchester, where there were quarrels 
over the collection of ship-money within the cathedral close, 
the right oi the mayor and Corporation to carry their maces 
in church, and so one Cf. W.H. mildon, Puritanism in 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. (London Ph.D.thesis, 

1924), pp-146ff. 
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CHAPTIR V 
Tne Propagation of Puritanism 


It should be said at once that tnere is no trace of 
any Single, all-embracing organisation devised by the 
Yorks:ire Puritans to co-ordinate the diverse ways in 
Woich they sought to propagate their belief and practice. 
Nor, apparently, was such organisation as they nad managed 
to create, part of a closely-knit national movement. 
Although there was some contact between the Puritans of 
Yorkshire and those of Lancashire, there was no organisa- 
tional link. Indeed, the very term "organisation" suggests 
a degree of system and articulation in its operation which 
the movement in Yorksnire had not achieved. 

Perhaps this absence of any inclusive and monolithic 
organisation is o.ly what we should expect in view of 
the fact tnat contemporary Puritanism was a party witnin 
the Establishment rather than a separate movement, a party 
too which contained men of widely differin.. shades of 
Opinion, and one whico in tnis area was nampered by the 
Size of the county. the nearest approach to any compre- 
hensive form of organisation, was the meeting of a number 


of West Riding ministers in a series of Exercises, the most 


important, thougn not the only ones in tne county. 
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LHE EXERCISES 


Ralph whoresby, who had in his juseum a collection 
of manuscript notes of sermons preached at "the Exercises 


at nalifax", listed tne preachers taking part as, 


Dr. Favour, vicar tnere, Alex Cooke, vicar of Leedes, 
Mr. Colyer of bradford, lr. Lister of Wakefield, Elk. 
Wales of Pudsey, ‘Sam. Wales of Vorley, Josepo sill 
of bramley, (father of Joseph of Rotherham) Edw. 
Hill of notnersfield, John Jackson of serwick, Mr. 
Nutter of Sir John Savile's Rathband,, barlow, 

Gibson, Wilkinson, Boyse, Power, etc. 


Thoresby's collection was dispersed after nis death, but 
these sermon notes nave been found among the Additional 
Manuscripts collection of the British Museum. Volumes 
49444 and 4944B contain tne notes, and are described as 
naving been “Presented by Sir nenry Englefield st. 4 
Vay 1781. (from Thoresby's NSs)".* Examination of the 
MSS. reveals that Thoresby's list of names is very far 
from comlete, that there are in fact some 47 or 48 
preachers named. 

Moreover, the notes snow that the meeting-=place of 
the Exercises was not always nalifax, as Lnoresby 


evidently thought. Edmund Calamy was more accurate, 
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le. whoresby, Ducatus, Appendix, p. Yl. 

2. Add. \NSs. - 1.57 has a marginal note in a later hand 
toan that of the author of the notes, which reads: "e libris 
Rad: whoresby". 

3. Cf. infra, Appendix II. 
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when he stated that the Exercises were held at "Leeds, 
Pudsey, salifax, and other Places".+ Certainly, nalifax 
and places close to it (e.g. ueaton, Lightcliffe), were 
chosen for the gatherings, but so were more distant 
centres - Farnley, Pudsey, sarewood, Otley, Hatley and 
Hampsthwaite. 
For several of tt first sermons, the place and date 
(1609) are given, and in four instances the occasion of 
the preaching is specifically stated to have been an 
"exercise". the majority of the sermons appear to date 
from between 1609 and 1627 at the latest, and a considerable 
number probably from before 1616. There is evidence to 
Suggest, however, that the Exercises were still in being 
as late as 1632.° 
Of the preachers at the Exercises who are named in 
the notes, twenty-seven can with reasonable confidence be 
identified. Of these, eleven or twelve held cures at 
this period in Leeds, salifax or one of their chapelries;* 


nine more weme ministered in parishes adjacent to Leeds 


l. Calamy, Abridgement ii. 459-40. 
2. Cf. infra, Appendix II. 


3. For all the identifications suggested in this chapter, 
cf. infra, Appendix II. 

4. They were: Barlow, Blankes, soyes, Cart (possibly), 
Cooke, Dobson, Favour, uloson, Joshua aill, Varsden , 
Peables, and Sunderland. 
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and ualifax during tuis period: sharewood, sradford, Otley, 
nuddersfield, Jest Ardsley, Nethley, Pudsey, liorley and 
Bingley;~ while tne remaining nalf-dozen seem to have 

come irom further afield - either from more distant 
torkshire parishes or from outside the county (two of 


them from Lancashire“). 


- 


snough some ot the identifications are but tentative, 
it seems probable that, in all, as many as five of the 
preachers may have been visitors from Lancasnire. shere 
is little doubt, for example, tiat ir. .osnell was James 
svosnell, the Puritan preacher at Bolton. During 


Elizabeth's reign, he corresponded on local religious 
effairs with Anthony Gilby, a Warian exile and extreme 
Puritan.’ Gosnell was in trouble for nonconformity in 
1590, and that same year was one of seventeen Lancashire 
preachers woo petitioned against the "“manifolde Enormities" 


of Roman Catnolic activity in the county.” 


le. wheir names were: Barwick, Collier, narrison, Edward 
Hill, \utter, Ramsden, Elkanah Wales, Samuel Wales, and 
Villiam Westoby. 
2. whey were: Gosnell, Jerome Power, Rataband, slater, 
Styles. 
3. Bolton is 24 miles from Halifax, but no further than 
Hampsthwaite, and S.C. makes no mention of any Gosnell 
among tne Yorkshire clergy in this period. 
4. Cf. nalley, Lancs. Puritanism i, 145-6; Brook iii. 
509; Catalocue of Ip>5. Of University Library, Cambridge 
. 2 hy Minpeibenton ¥al.8 (Cheikh 

- FeR.-Raines, Ed. Chetnam liiscellanies Vol. etham 
ie: xcvi), De 13. In 1590, moreover, eleven Lancashire 
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Gosnell was among the nonconforming Puritans of 
AaO"s but was not deprived. In 1620, Bishop Bridgeman 
of Chester took moderate action against Gosnell and 

tne parisnioners of Bolton for not receiving the 
communion lneeling.* ne seems, indeed, to have been 

one of the more important Lancashire Puritans, for he 
organized the Lancashire petition ot 1604/5 on behalf 

of the nonconforming ministers, whose subscription to the 
new Canons Bancr oft was trying to enforce. Sir Richard 
nolla-d wrote to tae Lords of the Council (15 February 
1604/5): 


eee there was brought unto my nouse by ir Gosnell, 
preacner at soulton in the Moors, a draft of a 
petition to his Vajesty on behalf of the preacners 
by such justice of the peace as would subscribe the 
same, which he had framed ... 

this petition by me subscribed was carried or sent 
by Mr. Gosnell to the rest of the gentlemen, who 
readily subscribed it witnout more solicitation... 


ministers, Puritans and mostly signatories of the anti- 
Catholic petition, wrote to ask the Arc. bishop of York 

not to compel tnem to conform to tne Frayer sook. 

(1eM.C. 14tn Rept. Appendix pt. iv. 597ff.). Gosnell 

was not among then but the Archobisnop's letter to the 
Bishop of Chester (written after consideration of the 
ministers' request), asked him to, "Send me word ee. 

what you have done wt Il’ vosnoulde of wnome you made 
complainte in your last lre". (Raines, op.cit.,p. 17.) 

1. VeCotie Lancs. ii. 6l-<. 

2. Gal. natrield MSS. xvii. 56-7. Usher, Reconstruction, 
i. 413 n. cites tnois \S., but erroneously gives the Diace- 
name as "Powilton in the moores”. 


Mr. Rathband (also given in the notes as having preacned 
once in tne Exercises) was appg@rently a Lancas.ire minister 
too. William Rathband was a Puritan, aud for nineteen 
years minister of Ainsworth cuapelry, solton. whe likeli- 
good of this identification being correct is increased 
by his closeness ceograp ically and in terms of personal 


friendisip to Gosiell at 4olton.+ 


lr. Horrocks of the 
Exercises was probably Alexander sorrocks, who is known 
to have preached at solton in 1015, who was a Puritan, and 
who also received a bequest under wosnell's will. Tr. 
nudoert may have veen the Puritan minister of that name 
who was at Ainsworto chapelry during James's reign, and 
on whose faithful preaching Oliver meywood's grandfather 
attended with such interest .* Lastly Wr. sowne was 
pernaps John owne, Curate of Clitheroe, Lancs. who was 
Suspended in 1608. If these five men were, as seems 
likely, visiting preacoers from Lancashire, then it is 
not surprising that the notes record eacn of them as naving 
preacnued only once in tne Exercises. 

It seems, then, that tnere was in the Exercises a 
link between tue Puritans of Lancasnire and taose of th 
Vest Riding. where oad, Lowever, been other and earlier 


ls Gosnell, in nis will of leéee, left his mourning cloak 
to "Mrs. Rathband". (The Palatine .iotenook, 1883, iii.23.). 
2e Halley, Lancs. Puritanism, 1. <%/. 


contacts. When the eleven Lancashire Puritans wrote to 
the Archbishop in October 1590, they asked for an extended 
time in which to consider conformity. ‘heir letter was 
sent, together with a covering letter dated 14 hov., 1590, 
to a Wr. Bunny, who was recuested by the writer of the 
second letter to “be so boulde with my Lord Archbishop 
as to begge att his Grace's handes the enlargeinge of . 
this tolleration for one syx weekes longer then our Ladye 
daye in Lente”, - by wnich date they had been warned to 
conform or face the consequences. If Bunny could secure 
this extension, continued his correspondent, “then would 

I frame myselve to deale by all courteous persuations 

with them, as att the fyrste I begunne ...". He emphasises 
to Bunny his concern for these ministers, some of whom 
"have bene planters or founders of religion in these 
partes", and especially for “your and my old friend, that 


moste honeste natured gentleman, IT. Lancley".+ 


-—- oe ee wee ew we ee ie ee ee we we oe ee rr we ee ee ei ow ee or a Oe mm meme ee ee ee ee ee 


l. M.C. 14th Report. Appendix, pt. iv. 597ff. wThis 
summary of the SHeachars' letter refers throughout to the 
document which they are re uired to accept as the "common 
book"; but a copy of the letter printed in Raines, 
Chetham Wiscellanies 5., reads “coion boock”", - though 
copy 18 irom a transcript of the original in the 
Rawlinson MSS., and so perhaps less trustworthy. 

The preachers! profession of conformity did not amount 
to much - merely a claim that “nove of them, so far as 
they can perceive, were presented at the said visitation 
for not using 'the commone booke', or for refusing ‘to 
weare the surpleasse att any t§me, being duelie tendered 


unto us', or for preaching ‘against tre commone booke or 
any parte tnereof'". In fact, most or all of them were 


ech 


This lr. Bunny can hardly be other than Edmund 
Bunney, one of the Puritans of the York district mentioned 
in Chapter I. He had been chaplain to Arcnbishop 
Grindal, and as a moderate would be likely to retain 
some influence with John Piers, urindal's successor, 
wno held the see of York in 1590, although Piers had 
none of Grindal's mildness towards the Puritans. ‘the 
anonymous writer to bunney was probably Edmund Hopwood, 

a Lancashire Justice, and a member of the Northern nigh 
Commission, whom the preacners'® letter styled "an 
earneste favourer of the preachers and the worke of 

the mynesterie", and whom they had asked to present their 


letter to the Archbishop. hopwood's approaches, however, 


A 
proved truitless,~ end even after he had enlisted sunney's 


aid, he met with no better success. 


troubled for nonconformity at later dates, and they were 
Clearly a Puritan group. 

William Langley was rector of Prestwich, Lancs., 1569- 
c¢. 1610. A moderate Puritan, he submitted to his Bishop 
wnen ceuuired is 1591 and 1604; but troubled in conscience 
by his conformity, he resigned before 10 Sept. 1610. 


(Raines, Chetham liiscellanies 5. pp.l9, 2ce, <6, and 
V.CeteLancs., ° Ds . | 

T. APR OP eH Sere wrote to the sishop of Chester (1590): 
"I receaued yo s dated the 25th of October and aboute 

the same time, }© Hopwood brought mee 1¥%s from the preachers 
of Manchester deanry, and ther@gacouts.", and went on to 
reject their plea for toleration. (Raines, ecite,pel7). 
2. In another letter to the sishop of Ciester (dated simply 
1590) Piers said he had decided to exact strict conformity 
from the preachers, despite his “conference with 1? Bunney, 
and !r. Hopwood at his beeing heere”. (Raines, op.cit., 

pp. 152.). 
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It may be argued at this point, that Bunney's contact rah 
was with Hopwood (supposing him to have been the corrsspondent Ite 
rather than with the tancashire Furitans themselves, and 
Hopwood's aifection for the Puritans does not seem to have 
been very powerful.? Yet there remains the tact of Bunney's 
friendship with Langley, and if he was the good friena of 
one of them, ne is likely to have been at least acquainted 
with the others, for the letter and petition of 1590 suggest 
a certain amount of cohesion among these Lancashire Furitans. 

Moreover, Langley and three others of the preachers 
(Oliver Carter, Feter Shaw, and Richard Midgley) had all 
been moderators at the monthly series of Exercises held in 
Wanchester, whico had been started in 1585 by archbishop 
Chaderton.“ Bunney was a Canon and Sub-dean of York, and 
from 1599 a member oi the York High Commission - well-placed, 
that is, to exercise influence over toe current archbishop 
of York. in view of his position, and of his previous 
contact with some of the leading figures in the manchester 
Exercises, could it be that he was at least partly 


l. In his letter to Bunney, Hopwood said that if he could 
not persuade the preachers to conform within the given time, 
he would leave them “to taste the fruites of there owne 
humoures"; and by August 1009, he was writing: "God be 
thanked, this cormer is pruged oi schismatical preachers, 
excepting Gossnall of Boulton and Hunte of Ouldham." 

(H.M.C. 14th Rept., Appendix pt.iv.15,599.) Hunt was one 

of the preachers he had been concerned for in 1590. 


ce Cf. Halley, Lancs Puritanisn, 1-151, 159-602, 182; 
and Raines, op.-cit., P-cc- 
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responsible for the beginning of the West Riding ones under 
Archbishop Matthew, the first Archbishop of York since 
Grindal who had any great sympathy with the Puritans? At 
any rate, Bunney had wore than Puritan sympathies and his 
ecclesiastical position to link him with arcnbishop Matthew, 
for the latter had known his brother, Francis Bunney, while 


at Durham. * 


This possibility/that Lancashire FPuritanis. was a 
contributory factor in the development of the Exercises 
in Yorkshire under Arcabishop Matthew, is increased by the 
fact that Dr. John Favour, vicar of Halifax and chaplain 
to the Archbishop, also had connexions with the Furitans 
of the neighbouring county. Hugh Watmough, an assistant 
minister at Halifax, married Favour's daughter, and in 1008 
his father-in-law secured for him the rectory of Bury, 
Lancs., and toe place of chaplain to William, Earl of 
Derby, a noted patron of the Puritan preachers of Lancashire. 


It was to Halifax, also, that Joseph widgley, whose father 
1. Cf. supra, p.- 58n. 
ec. Cf. Watson, Halifax, p-ec4; V.C.H. 
F.R. Raines, The journal of Nicholas 
(Chetham Soc. xiv’ 

p-15. Watmough was not an isolate 
Puritan minister moving from Halifax parish into Lancashire. 
William Alte, lecturer at Halifax, moved to Bury in 1630. 
(R.VI.C.11); Ralph Marsden, Curate of Coley 1616-, moved 
to Ashton-under-Line. (Hunter, Rise of the Old Dissent, 
pp-80-1); andrew Latham, at Coley from ¢.1057, joined 

s.v. Latham; 


Alte at Bury in 1645. (Al.Oxon. er, 
Heywood's Autobiography, iv.le-5-) 


ce? 


Richard had been a moderator at the wanchester Exercises, 
retired after his deprivation of the vicarage of Kochdale 
for nonconformity in 1607.7 

Of course, it is quite possible that with an Archbishop 
woo favoured the Yorkshire :uritans, and toeir own growing 
numerical strength, a series of Exercises might have followed 
without any influence from Lancashire. idatthew certainly 
seems to have been quite willing to allow Exercises in his 
diocese. In loc6, he wrote to Lady Lucy Grantham, commending 
her "godly intention & Christian Zeale for hDaveinge an 
Exercise of Freachinge oi Gocu's holy Word at Radcliffe upon 
Soare", in Nottinghamshire. He assured ber: "Il shall 
bee most willinge to grant my Licence to such learned 
Preachers thereabout, as, under theire Hands in s4ritinge, 
shall undertake the Ferformance thereof, soe as they De 
licenced Preachers & conformable to the Church-Gowernment 
now established."* 

Yet, while granting all this, ome cannot discountenance 
the advantage of greater numerical strength and cohesion - 


1. Midgley gave up the worx of the ministry, ana applied 
himself to the practice of medicine in Halifax. (Halley, 
Lancs Puritanism, i.162ff.; and V.C.H. Lancs., v.198.) 
Among the feoffees for grants made towards the maintenance 
of a preacher at Coley chapel, Halifax, under the wills 
of Robert Heminway (16135) and others, was included Joseph 
Midgley, gent. (Walker, Halifax Registers, ).7?0.) 
2. F.Peck, Desidezata Curiosa (dn. 5), ii. Book vii. 
66ff. The letter 18 dated lolo in the title, but the margin 
has "1626.2 C.I.", and the table of contents also dates it 
loco. 

Wattbew's insistence on the coniormity of tue preachers 


cannot be taxen as much more tnoan a formality, in view of 
the xnown lenience of his dealings with nonconiormists. 
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manifested in their xercises - which the Puritans of 
Lancashire enjoyed over their Yorkshire brethren.+ This 
advantage, coupled with the contact between some of the 
leading Furitan ministers in the two counties, must surely 
have incited those of Yorkshire to work for some Exercises 
of their own. moreover, Dr. Favour, as Archbishop Matthew's 
chaplain, was well-placed to influence episcopal policy 
in the matter. If the Lancashire Puritans did indirectly 
help to bring about the West Kiding Exercises, then the 
invitation of some oi their number to preach at the 
meetings was not merely a marx oi fraternity, but a gesture 
of gratitude. In — event, it must have been important for 
the morale of the Yorkshire furitan movetient, especially 
in its struggling condition at the beginning of the period, 
to have the wore powerful Lancashire movement alongside it. 
Returning to the participants of the Wxercises, we find 
among them a number of the leading Puritans of the West 
Riding. Of the 27 ministers who can with reasonable 


certainty be identified 16, and of the cO whose identification 


1. This greater strength of Lancashire Puritanism is 
certainly true at the beginning of the period, and probably 
remained so throughout ite. Neile stated in his provincial 
report for 1653 that in the dioceses oi Carlisle and Chester, 
"The publick prayers of the Church (are) so generally 
neglected, as if ali Religion were but in a sermon", and 

that the Prayer Book was "neglected, and abused in most places 
by chopping, changing, altering, omitting, and adding at 

the winisters owne pleasure”. (s.P. 16.cclix.No.7/8. 
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1 


is in doubt five,” are known from other sources to have 


been Puritans - many of them appearins as nonconformists 


in the visitation records of the period. In view of this 


Puritan preponderance among the preachers identified with 
some certainty, and of the main emphases of the sermons 
preached there,* it seems reasonable to infer a "Puritanism 
by association" on the part of the preachers for whose 
religious standpoint there is no other evidence than their 
participation in these seemingly Furitan gatherings. John 
Walker of Leeds, writing before locl, in a uiatribe against 


toe local Puritans, regarded the ixercises as peculiarly 
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theirs. He condemned toeir "Newe woones commonly called 


exercises", and imagines God as saying: "I cannot suffer 


" 3 


your new Woones, and weaninge the Puritans gonthly sermons”. 
Other writers confirm that the sxercises were in fact 
held monthly. Oliver Heywood recalled how, “in Dr.¥avour's 
days", there was "for thirty years together and upwards ... 
a famous exercise maintained every month at Halifax, whereat 
not only neighbour ministers preached in theii turns, but 


strangers far and near were sent for to preach it; two 

l. In four of these five cases, there is doubt as to which 
of two (or three) ministers, all Puritans, was the preacher. 
In the fifth, there is only one man, but the evidence for 
identification is not conclusive. 

ce Cf. infra, pp-32lff. | 

0 Har] .MSS.1204.ff.4lv, olv. ("The English hipochrite And 
the komish Pharisie Vnmas«xed". 
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sermons a-day being the last Wednesday in the month; 
multitudes of hearers. "+ Similarly, Calamy, in sketching 
the biography of the Puritan, Edward Reyner (b.1500), 
mentions that "He was a great frequenter of Sermons in his 
Childhood, and a constant attendant on the Monthly Exercise, 
which was encourag'd by that excellent and Primitive 
Archbishop Dr. Toby Matthews, at Leeds, Pudsey, Halifax, 


and other Places."* 


it might be thought that in view of the strongly 
Puritan complexion of the Exercises, they would be a 
natural haven for ministers who had been silenced or deprived 
for their nonconformity. archbishop Grindal's policy of 
fostering Exercises under #lizabetno had certainly had this 
effect - so that he was driven to issue a set oi "Orderes 
for reformacion of abuses abowte the learned exercises and 


conference emonge Ministers of the Church", which decreed 


that: 


»-»»- forasmuche as divers Mynisters deprived from their 
livinge, or inhibited to preach for not obeyinge the 
publike orders and discipline of the Churche of Englande, 
have intruded them selves in sundry places, to be 
speakers in the said exercises, and beinge excluded from 
pulpettes have in the said exercises usuallie made their 
invections againste tue orders, rites, and discipline of 
this Churche ... Every Bisshop is to take stricte order 
in his diocese that hereafter none be suffered to be 
Speakers in the saia exercises, which reMayne deprived 


le Cit. by Hunter, Rise of the UVld Dissent, p./6. 
Ce Calamy, Abridgement, ii .439-40. 
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or inhibited for the causes afores@ad, excepte they 
shall have before conformed them selves to order, 
neither any other which shall not bothe by subscription 
and daylie practise conforme him selfe to the publike 
orders and discipline of this Church by lawe establyshed. 
One or two of the ministers in the West Riding Exercises 
seem to have found there a place to preach, after their 
nonconformity had caused them to be “excluded from pulpettes" 
elsewhere. John Boyes, for instance, lecturer at Halifax 
under Dr. Favour, preached irequently in the Exercises, 
though previously “banished out of wxent for his non- 
Conformity". it is possible that William Rathband's visit 
to the Exercises was made after his deprivation of his cure 
at Ainsworth chapelry, Bolton. There are hints too that at 
least the first recorded sermon of Alexander Cooke at the 
Exercises, was preached between his deprivation in 
Lincolnshire (1005) and his appointment to Leeds vicarage 
(1615).° 
Yet if there were at most only three deprived ministers 


among the preachers of the Hxercises, there were eight more 


who may not have neld a cure during at least part of the 


i. Lansd.WiSS.109.f.dv. 
Ce He became Vicar of Leeds on the death of his brother, 


nobert Cooke, in 1015. He first appears in the notes on the 
Exercises as "“lir. Alex. Cooke", presumably because his 
brother was still alive. Otherwise he would have been 
styled, like the other ministers, plain "wir. Cooke", as he 
was when mentioned again. Moreover, his first sermon was 
reached before wir. Blankes made the reference which 
{esebebly) dates his sermon as of 1014. Cf. infra, p.427. 
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period covered by the notes on the Exercises. They were 
nearly all quite young men, who had either recently left the 
University or had only recently’ been ordained.* All but 


two of them preached between four and nine sermons each, as 


against an average of about three per man for all the 
ministers taking part. These facts sugsest that the 


Exercises, woetner by design or not, perhaps served as a 


training-grounda ior young ministers with Puritan pro- 
clivities, and offered them a pulpit before tuey had 
obtained a cure of their own. 

The Vest Riding Exercises of the early seventeenth 
century stood in line of succession to the Elizabethan 


Prophesyings, and probably included (in the same way as 


aii COP Fe we Po vs ae 
“ rei. : 


these earlier gatherings) the elements of ministers’ % 
fraternal and sermon class - although lay people attended 


ae 
upon the sermons too. Bacon's “Considerations on the i 
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thus: 


The ministers within a precinct did meet upon a week 
day in some principal town where there was some ancient 
erave minister that was president, and an auditory 
admitted of gentlemen or other persons of leisure. 
Then every minister successively, beginning with the 
youngest, did handle one and the same part of scripture 
spending severally some quarter of an hour or better, | 
l. Their names were: Robert Dobson, Jeremy Gibson, Hi 
Stephen Jerome, Ralph mMarsden, John Feables, Henry or feter 
Saxton, Samuel Wales, and Nathaniel welsao. For their 
biographical details, cf. infra, appendix II. Yereuy 
Gibson died 1615, and all the others preached before 
Gibson's final recorded sermon, - i.e. before that date. | 


Pacification of the Church", described the Prophesyings | 
| 
. 
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and in the whole some two hours: and so, the exercise 
being begun and concluded with prayer, and the president 
giving a text for the next meetin, tne assembly was 


dissolved. _And this was, as I take it, a fortnight's 
exercise... 


Besides this element of mutual edification, however, there 

was also that of training and discipline, as is brought out 

by “The Order of the Frophesie at Norwich in anno 155." 

At Norwich, there was only one main preacher, followed by 

a brief supplementary word from one or two others, and then 

the Moderator asked, 
-+e Of the brethren in order concerning the first 
speaker, first of the soundnesse of his doctrine; how 
he kept and followed his text; wherin he swerved from 
it; how aptly he alledged his testimonies out of the 
scriptures; whether observed the order of the prophesie 
set down; how plain or obscure his words were; how 
modest his speech and gestures; how sound, reverend, and 
sober his whole action was, or wherein he failed.< 

There is no indication of the number of ministers who took 

part in the Norwicdo meetings, but the Vest xlding dsxercises 

were certainly on a larger scale than the gatherings 

described by Bacon, where only a handful of ministers could 

have taken part if each sjoke for a quarter of an hour, 

and the whole lasted only “some two hours". 


Nearly half (twenty-three) of the participants in the 


West Riding Exercises, are recorded as having preached only 


Le Cit. by H.O. Wakeman, The Churci and the Puritans, p.43. 
ce Cit.by J.Browne, History of Congregationalism in 
Norfolk and suffolk, pp- . 
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one sermon in the period covered by the notes. Some of these, | 
like those from Lancashire, were presumably visitors, and 
did not reguiarly attend. But the others were local 


ministers, so that it is noteworthy that of the eleven 


men who are saic to have preached five or more times, 

nine (all who can be identified) were or later became 
Ministers within the parishes oi Leeds and Halifax. 

That the important Furitan centres of +eeds and Halifax 
should have provided the leading preachers tor the West 
Riding Exercises is hardly surprising; and it may well be 
that the meétings bean among the zealous clergy of those 
towns - like-minded ministers being gradually drawn in 
from the surrounding countryside to join them. If 
correct, then this fact would partially justify Thoresby's 
designation of the series as "the Halifax s«xercises", 
which, applied to their origin rather tnoan to their scope, 
may well be perfectly accurate. 

The West Riding Exercises, although by far the most 
important numerically, were not tue only series in tie 
area. Ezekiel xogers, Puritan rector ol Rowley (E-R.) 
1621-38, is said to have taxen an active part in the 
"lectures or prophesyings" which were “revived by the 


encouracement or connivance of Archbishop satthews of York". 


"Mhe ministers within a certain district neld their monthly 


assemblies, when one o1 two oi them preached, and others 


oy 


prayed, before a numerous and attentive conzregation".+ 
Yet as far as can be ascertained, neither xogers nor any 


other minister from the East Riainz, appears in the list 


of preachers from the West Riding Exercises.“ 
it therefore seems likely tuat the Yast Riding had its 


own series, possibly centred on Howley. kowley seems a 


lixely centre, not only because Ezexiel Rogers was one of 
toe wost prominent Furitan ministers of the Riding, but 
also because of evidence that various "straing preachers" 
did in fact preach in his parish while he was rector. 

The churchwardens of Rowley, charged (1635) with non- 
conformity, admitted that "Wir. Zllis of Beverley, wr 
Osgroby, wir Simpson of sancton, wr Nelson of Feraby, ur 
wason o. Ellinton, wr Constable of Everingouau, ur Hanon 
of Hartswell anda one wr Atkinson being straing preachers 
did all and every of tnem preach severally at the parish 


Church of Rowley in the yeare of our Lord god 1634", 

1. Brook, iii.34l-e. 

2. The only possible exceptions to this statement are 
Rhodes and Collier, who may have been in the Hast Riding 

when they preached in the Exercises. 

56 Cause Papers R-VII.H.cl06. William Hllis was vicar 

of St. Mary's, Beverley, 1608-37 (d.). (Al. Cant., s.v.); 
"Osgroby": Nicholas Osgodby succeeded Hillis in » and 

was deprived 1644; (S.C., s-v.; W.R., p.-396); Simon 
Simpson was curate and schoolmaster at Sancton from 1620 
to at least 1640. (R.VI.C.11 & 15a); John Nelson was vicar 
of North Ferriby from 1629 until he resigned in 1635 (the 
ear after his appearance at Rowley as “straign preacher"). 
S.C., s-v.); there is no trace of "Mason of sllinton" 

(? Elloughton, near xowley) but Ralph uason was vicar of 
Driffield (1625-66), and presented (1053) for not wearing 


sO 2s 


nogers himself was charged in the same year (1655) with 
having met in conventicles, "with other preists or ministers 


of the word of wod or some other persons", both at Rowley, 


Yorx, “anu other places and parishes within the diocese and 
1 


province of yor«xe". 

it is possible that tnere was a third series of 
Exercises or similar meetings in Sheffield and district. 
Certainly the list otf apenehers in the main West Riding 
series does not include any from this area, while there are 
signs that they had achieved a degree of independent 


organisation. In 1904, it was two of tue ministers in 
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this area, Thomas Toller of sheffieid ana xichard Clark 
of Braithwell, who drew up tue fFuritan survey of the 

Livings and incumbents of the Deanery of Doncaster.“ They 
classified five ministers as "Non-Conformists", and tnoirteen 


more as "such as seemd weary of the Cerewonyes", but none 


—~ — - ~~ =e — — 


of these ministers were founu among the preachers of the 


West Riding Exercises. Of course, the iist of names in 
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the sermon notes includes only taose whe preached, and 
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some may have attended who did not preach. fet even if 


the surplice. (al. Cant., s.V-; R.VI.B.&) ; marmaduxe ti} 
Constable was rector of Everingham, 1618-39. (Al.Cant.,s.v-); | 
Peter Hammond was curate of Holme-on-Spalding-Moor from Hy 
1623-1640 (at least), and Holme is near Harswell; (Al.Cant., 4 
Sev. ; R.VI.C.ll & 15a); "Atkinson" was an unauthorised | 
curate of Ezekiel Rogers. (X-VII.H.<06).) 

l. Cause Papers R.VII.-H-cOO), ana ef. infra, pe 385. 
Ce Cf. infra, p- 240. 


this were so (and it seems unlikely), it is hardly possible 
that such prominent Puritans as Toller and Clark would have 
attended without ever preaching. 

There are other clues which point to a separate 
organisation in this district. There has survived among 
the manuscripts of the Duke of Fortland, a paper (dated 
21 June 1634) which is a "Certificate by William Carte, 
pastor of the church at Hantworthe, John Newton, vicar of 
Ecclesfield near Sheffield, and Thomas Toller, pastor and 
vicar of Sheffield, that they saw no cause, in respect of 
any promise of his to the people, why Stanley Gower should 
not remove to any place where he should be called by Goa. "+ 
All these ministers mentioned were Puritans, and the 
production of such a document clearly presupposes a fairly 
close association with each other. Again, in 1655, when the 
Sheffield churcowardens for 1054 were charged with 
nonconformity, they were said to have allowed "strange 
preachers" at the church, two of whom (iir. Hill and iir. 
Stanley) were nawed by witnesses. Hill was “a wandring 
minister", but Stanley was assistant to Cart at Handsworth.“ 
It seems probable therefore, in the light of these facts 
and of the known importance of Sheffield as a Puritan 
centre, that the Furitans of the area had their own series 


l. H.id.C. 14th Rept., Appendix pt. ii.54- "Hantworthe" is 
Handsworto, near oneffield. for these wsinisters, cf. 


supra, pp. 43ff. : 
ce Cause Papers R.Vil.H.cOS/, and cf. supra, p- 45, 
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of ixercises, or some equivalent form of organisation, 


based on Sheffield. 


SURVEYS Or LIVINGS 


another way in which the Puritans sought to propagate 
their ideas was through the collection oi data concerning 
livings and incumbents, in which the parlous condition of 
toe Churco was reflected. in the "Advises tending to 
reformacion", whicao the Furitan party circulated before the 
Hampton Court Confereace, there were incorporated independent 
statistics of the number and quality of toe clergy, which 
had been obtained from a number of local surveys. 

The motive and methods of the Puritans in making 


these surveys were thus outlined: 


wheras the Archbishop sayth that of of (sic) 8000. 
benefices ther are but 500 competent, and therfore tuat 
eyther learned men must lacke competent lyving, or have 
moe benefices then one. And wheras Bishops maxe their 
enquirye of the number of graduates in the ministery 

of lycensed preachers and how often thei preach, And 
sythe it is knownen that many be graduates that cannot 
preache and many be lycenced who deserve for their 
insufficiency to be hissed out of the pulpitte, that if 
one be lycensed in sundry dioceses he is accompted for 
so many preachers, and some sett downe them selues to 
preache once everie Sadboth who scarce preacne once a 
quarter Ther would therefore (to discover the skirth 
of tne highe preiste) be diligent and faythfull 
enquirye and collection made in every diocese of the 
number of benefices their valew by comon estimacion and 
number of soules to be taught, of the ministers vnolearned 
vnpreaching scandalous having wore benefices then one, 
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having but one and yet non resident, preaching seldome, 
vnprofitablye what be their names misdemeanours lyvinges 


and causes of non residency how often and in what maner 
they preache.1l 


Complete or partial information from these surveys has 


~ 


survived for the Deanery of Doncaster, Essex,~ Lancashire ,” 


Staffordshire’ and Sussex.” 


A breef statistical abstract of the results of the 


Doncaster Survey ("Summa totius"), showing the number of i 
parishes, competent livings etc., is found among the 
Morrice uss .° A muco fuller record of it, however, is 


extant in the form of notes (apparently written by the 


oo Deere eS gr 


Puritan scholar, Dr. Henry Sampson) , ’ woich describe the 

l. Add.MSS.38, 492.f.6e. 

a Add.WSS. 38,4%2.ff.89-90. "Essex A snort survey of the i 
Mynesterie”". 

3. #H.M.C. 14th Rept. Appendix pt. iv.6off. (MSS. of Lord 
Kenyon). "Certaine briefe observations truly gathered, 
partly by experience and partly from others, comprehending 
the whole estate of Lancashire clergy, rightly divided into 
its six proper hundrethes, with the severall parishes 
conteined in the same..." (1604). 

4, E.H.R.xxvi.338ff. "The Lamentable Estate of the 
Ministry in Staffordshire". (A. Peel dates it as Feb.1603/4.)- 
5. Add.MSS.38, 492,f.91. "Sussex A note of such ministers 
in the Deanries of Dallington and Hasteing, and the partes 
neare adioyning, as are impossible to be found to any good 
in Gods ministerie, so far as in any equitie can be 
conceyved of them". This and the Hssex survey, though 
undated, are included among material dated 1505/4. | 
6. D.W.L. Morrice MSS.G.f£.546v. "The State of the Severall i 
Parishes Within the Deanery of Doncaster in the Diocesse of ho 
Yorke in this yeare 1603. Marcn.19." (i-e- 1003/4.) CfL.S.B. 
Babbage, The Church of England and Puritanism during the 
Primacy of Bancroft, 1604-10. (Lond.Univ. Ph.D. thesis 1941), 
pp-409-10. 

Ze The notes are signed "H.S.", initials which are identifid 
in a later hand as those of "the eminent Dr Hen.Sampson". 

Dr. Sampson, who was among the ejected of 1600, collected 
material for a history of Puritanism, oi which this WS. was 
probably part. Cf. GU.K. S-V-> 
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survey as one of "the Farishes and winisters in the Deanery 


of Doncaster ... drawn up by mr Tho: Toller Vicar of 


Sheffield, and mr Rich. Clark Vicar of Brayshwel".+ 


The 
writer of the notes places the date of the survey at 

"about the year lolc", but it is evidently the same as 

the one summarised in tue worrice MSS., since the 
information given in its last paragraph ("The summe of all") 
is exactly the same as that in the "Suuma totius" of the 


iatter. Moreovei, internal evidence shows that the survey 


noted by Dr. Sampson must have been compiled about 1604.° 
The survey is linked to the wider Furitan movement, and the 
other surveys of 16004, by the note that it had been taxen 
"Out of Mr Hila™ papers" - i.e. it had been originally 
sent to the Puritan leader, Arthur Hildersham, vicar of 
ashby-de-la-Zouche.” 
The notes give full details for each living within the 


survey for the first twenty-seven places, but the author 


——— - . 


LRT a BPP date ee 


then forsakes this scheme, and merely gives a brief digest 


- -- —— ~ 


of tne information contained in the whole document. fhe 
l. add.MSS.4295.f.41. 
but Hunter (Collections comcerning ... the Frotestant 
saeitinwts 7.» at ocrooby, pwn) refers to it in passing. 

S printed in Appendix I, infra. , . 
2. The survey wentions Richard Stainforth's deprivation, 
which apparently happened in 1603,— (cf. infra,p.415); and 
gives Robert Aaye as Minister at High Hoyland, whence he 
moved to Mitton in 1604. Late 1603 or early 1604, therefore, 
seems indicated as the -ate of toe survey. 3 
3. For his leading part in contemporary Puritan 
organisation, cf. Usher, Reconstruction i.<76,ii.ll. 
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first detailed entries give the value of the living, the 
name of the patron, the number of parishioners, and 
descriptions of the religious state of the people and the 
character of the incumbent, including his attitude towards 
the ceremonies. The Doncaster Survey seems to be the 
fullest oi those that have survived, for the others at most 
classify Ministers as good, bad or indifferent preachers, 
and ignore tiueir attitude to the ceremonies. 

Perhaps, however, the other surveys also included this 
information originally, for tie introductory note to the 
soorter account of tue Doncaster survey states tnat: 

About this time it should seeme there was a cenerall 
inguisition made into the State of the severall parishes 
in England, and an account given of those parishes and 
Congregations who did, and of those who did not use the 
Surplice, and Gross in Baptism, as it shoula seeme many 


did not nor had not for many yeares, and its probable 
never did since the neformation. 


This is admittedly only the inference drawn by the writer 
of the notes, but it is not one which is based solely on 
the Doncaster survey, tor there are also mentioned "The 

names of such Parishes and severall Congregations as have 


disused the Surplice and Cross in Baptisme, and the time 


how long within the Deanery of xXippingaon in Darbyshire."+ 


It is therefore at least conceivable that the surveys of 1604 
Le D.W.L. Morrice MSS.G.f.546v. This Rippingdon list does 
not seeui to indicate a survey of the scope and aim of those 
mentioned above. 


were designed to assess the strength of Puritanism among 
clergy and people, as well as to provide information on 
livings, pluralities, and preaching. 

In fourteen out of the twenty-seven ;arishes for which 
detailed returns are given in the notes on the Doncaster 
Survey, the people are branded as "superstitiously addicted 
to the Ceremonies"; in five more they are said to be 
ignorant and indifferent about tne matter; in six the 
parish is divided on the issue; and in two only is the 
pariso "well affected". The overall picture of the Church 
- clergy and lay folk - is not very inspiring, but the 
estimates of the characters and worth of incumbents are not 
uniformly unfavourable, and there seems to have been a real 
attempt to give a dispassionate appraisal even where a man 
bad no Furitan leanings. Mr. Askew, Curate oi Marre, is 


describea as “no preacher: honest in conversacion. useth 


the Ceremonies"; and ir. Battersby, Vicar ot Hooton Fagnell, 


as "No preacher, simple, but honest". Again, although most 
‘ 


of the ministers’were designated "Non-preacners" or "Preachers 


negligent and insufficient" it was aamitted that the great 
majority oi the clergy were "honest o: tolerable" in life 
ani conduct, and that thirty livings were "competent". The 


conclusions were expressed in "The summe of all” thus: 
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, Parishes 60 ministers that use them 
Competent Livings 30 in part, or onely 
Impropriacions 55 sometime 
Non-preachers 4c Pluralists 
Preachers sufficient Preachers negligent 

and painful le ana insufficient 
Annexations 14 Scandalose ministers 

Winisters wholly Rest nonest, or 

disusing the Ceremonyes 4 tolerable 


places unprovided 


In short, the survey seems to have been intended as an 
accurate accoun. of the religious state of the Deanery 
from the Puritan standpoint, and not a caricature composed 
purely as propaganda like the Elizabethan surveys of the 
Puritans. 

This survey is the only extant one for our area, but 
the Zast Riding Puritan, William Crashawe, has a long 
passage in one of his books dealing with "the basenes of 
the generall body oi our Ministerie", owing to the number 
of impropriated livings. The Doncaster Survey puts the 
proportion of impropriated livings at more than a half, 
but he claims that for the Hast Riaing, “wherein there 
are some 150. parishes, or parochiall Chappells, aimost a 
100. of them, (if not a full 100) are Impropriate”. He 
expatiates thus: 

»». and amongst them i can showe the wost parishes haue 
but 10. pound or thereabouts, some 8. li. some 6, li. 


some 5, li. some 4, pounc, some not 4, pounc yearely 
liuing for the sinister, and those impropriations worth 
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some 500, pound, many 200, pound, almost all 100, pound, 
per an: yea there is one worth 400, pound, per an: 
where there were but 8, pound left for the Minister, 
vnotill of late with much adoe, 10, pound wore was 
obtained for a preacher, and so there is out of 400, 
pound, S, pound shared for a Minister, and 10, pound 
carued for a preacher, in that parish where there are 
c0OOO, Communicants. Of all the rest, the Crowne hath 
some 100, pound rent, or not so much, and the remainder 
of 260, pounu (being a rich liuing, for a worthy learned 
luinister, a competent liuins for 2, and more then some 
7, painfull and able Ministers haue) I knowe not what 
becomes of it, vnlesse it soe to the feeding of Kits 

and Cormorants. Are not these goodly liuings for aa 
learned wen, and may not wee expect a learned te 
Winisterie, where there is such mwaintenance?4 i 


iTiNBRaNT FREACHING 


The work of toe itinerant preacher, while by its very 
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nature diificult to fit into any formal scheiie of organisa- 


. 


tion, was nevertheless of undoubted importance in the 

spread ol buritanism. it was one oi the features of 
Puritanism which its local opponents most abominated. One 
of these called the Puritans "wandering stars", and compared | 


theu to sturdy beggars and vagrants.“ Anotner referred 


to “your fratres sportulantes, your Fryer wendicants, 


stipendiary Ireachers, together wito your rambling crue of 


wandrin. Levites; who though they seeme to hate nothing 


1. Crashawe, id., The Second Treatise of the duties and 
Dignities of the linisterie, by waister terkins. (1505.) 
Epistle D 


edicatory. cee is: 
Ce J. Walker, The Bnglish Pharise, or xeligiovs Ape, (1615), 
ped. 
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more ta@n a Bishop, anda double benefice, yet would they 
Wiliingly ... be busie Superinte.ideats over all the Parishes 
in @ Countrey."* NOt even all Furitans approved of 


itinerant preachers, as criticism voiced in the West 
2 


Riding Exercises and elsewhere shows. 


Sometimes Puritan ministers who were beneficed would 
aiso itinerate - men like Edmund Bunney, kRector of Bolton 


Percy (1575-1000), of woom it was written that, || 


He would travel over most parts of England like a new 
apostie, and would endeavour to act as the apostles did. 
So that being bDlamea for it by many, as if there were 
none to be found to do that office but be, and looked 
upon as a forward, busy anu conceited man, he therefore 
wrote bis Deience of ois iabour in the Work of the 
inistry Gad dispersed several copies o. it abroad among 
his friends @@acquaintance... 

I have heard some of our antients, who remember hin, 
report, that oe was a severe Calvinist, and that by the 
liberty he toox, he did a great deal of harm by his 
preaching in corporation-towns, as many then cid, and 
some gentlemen also, with licenses obtained from the 
gueen, under pretence of a scarcity of divines.? 
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Others were completely freelance, and foreshadowed in a 
lesser way Wesley's classic perambulations. Ome such was 
Richard Rothwell (d.1537), who with his convert and disciple, 
Stanley Gower (later an assistant at Sneffield), ranged in 
his preaching ministry from Nottinghamsaire to County Durhas. 
It was saiu that he woula "never accept of any benefice lest 


de Richard Ferrott, Ilacobs Vowe, or he Trve Historie Of 
Tithes, (1627), p.50- Ferrott was Vicar of Hessle-with-Hull. 


Ze Cf. infra, Bato. Bd ss 
D- Wood, Atuenae Oxonienses, ii.cols. cev-l. 


a restraint should be laid upon his going about from place 


to place to preach the gospel".+ He probably preached in 


Yorkshire, since his labours were in the north, and a 
convemporary records now at Barnard Castle (¢c.1517-9) 
Rothwell's ministry attracted "many judicious and experimental 
Coristians ... from London, York, xXichmond, Newcastle, and 
Many ov.her places".* ir. Hill, the"wanderins minister” 
woo preached at oheffield during 1054, has alrvady been 
mentioned. 

tonomas Shepard, who spent adout a year in Yorkshire, 


was virtually compelled to itineiate by the pressure of the 


bishops upon hia. 


y 


He spent some time in toe family of 


Thomas Weld,” minister of Terling, Ussex, anu after loc?/ 
was lecturer at tarl's Colne in the sawe county. in 
December 19350, he was summoned before Laud, who forbade him 
to preach any longer in the vJiocese ol London.* then, in 
the words of his own account, after "remaining about half 

a year, after this silencing, among them, the Lord let ue 

see into the evil of the English ceremonies, cross, surplice, 
and kneeling." after Laud had tried (16/1) to airest hin 


and try him before the High Cowmission, he decided to flee: 


1. Hunter, Hallamsoire, p-410; and Dale , Yorks.turiteni 3ps2249. | 
2. longstaffe, Liie of wr. ambrose Barnes, p- 304. | 
56 D.N.B. and Cehie S-Ve 

4. . DeN.B. 8-v. onepard. 
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now 1 perceived i could not stay in Colne without 
danger; and hereupon receiving a letter from ur. 
Ezekiel togers, then living at Rowley, in Yorkshire, 

to encourage me to come to the «night's house, called 
Sir Richard Darley, dwelling at a town called 
Buttercrambe, and the knight's two sons, viz. ir. Henry 
and iilr. Richard Darley, promising me £20 a year for their 
part, ana the knight promising me my table, d the 
letters sent to me crying with that voice of man of 
wacedonia, "Come and help us“, hereupon I resolved to 
follow the Lord to so remote and stranze a place... 


after preachinzs in the Buttercrambe neighbourhood for 
about a year, he had again to remove in 1032: "For Bishop 
Neale coming up to York, no friencs could procure my 
liberty of hiw, without subscription. and hereupon the 
Lord gave me a call to Northumberland, to a town called 
Heddon, live miles beyond Newcastle." In the 1633 
visitation boox, he was noted as "preachinge divers tymes at 
Buttercrambe, haveinge noe license from the Lord 
Archbushopp of Yorke, as he himselfe hath confessed", and 
a cryptic marginal note ("abiit") recorded his departure.” 
Three years iater, he made a final wove, to an even more 
"remote and strange a place" than Yorkshire - New England. 
The discussion of the preachers in the West Riding 
Exercises, has shown that it was apparently not unusual 
for young Furitan winisters to be without a cure for some 


a Thomas Shepard's "semoir of Himself", cited «.Young, 
Ed., Chronicles of ...- s#assachusetts Bay irom 1Sole to 1640, 
p-5c0. | 

“# Ibid., p-527; JLongstaffe, life of ur. Ambrose Barnes, 
peeled. 
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years after leaving the University. They would, of course, 
have to wait until some patron presented thes to a living 
with a competent maintenance, and the delay involved woulu 
no doubt act as a positive spur to itinerancy. It is 
perhays significant in tois connexion that the stays of 


curates anu assistants at some Puritan centres were often 


quite short. One of tue assistant ministers' places at 
Sheffield was filled f .ur times in ten years; five curates 
served at Bradfield between 1617 and 1628;+ and Oliver 
Heywood describes Mr. Waugh, one of the curates of Coley 
chapel, as one of two or three wno "“stayd a quarter or so, 
but made no settlement".* 

There were naturally official attempts to checx the 
spread of itinerancy, since it was such a powerful corrosive 
of ecclesiastical discipline. Laud instructed his bishops 
(1633) to ordain no man except to a title, and insisted 
that when they ordained men for whom they could not provide 
out of Church livings, they should themselves make some 
provision tor them. Neile, as Archbishop of York, 
enforced the canonical provision tnat the names of all 
strange preachers were to be registered in a special book - 
doubtless as a checx on itinerancy.* 


1. Hunter, Hallamshire, pp-c/c, 403. 

ce Turner, Heywood's Autobiography, iv.1l0. 

5 H.R. Trevor-Roper, archbishop Laud, 1973-1045,p.106. 
4. Jf. supra, p- 85. 
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The hierarchy might be expected to set its face 
against the itinerant preacher; but not all of the 


Puritans themselves approved of him. Elkanah iales, who 


received several calls to leave his apparently intractable 


flock, anu take another cure, stressed the local. pastoral 


obligations of any minister: "The graces of a ministeriall 
function, are not without a people. The Lora, that giveth 
giftes, giveth particular places, wherein to exercise tnen. 


act.<cU.c3. take heed to all the ilock, whereof the holy 


goost hath made you overseers". de drew from this doctrine 


perv . “* 
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the following "uses" for the ministry: "It checketh the 
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light removall of ministers from one people to another, 
according t. their owne pleasure ... It convinceth others 


of vaineglorie, who delight to ronne abroad to preach 


1 


without any calling, for ostentation." He was supported 
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in this attitude by one of his colleagues in the west 


Riding ixercises, wr. Welch, who in a sermon exaorted, 
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"Preacher, goe not up and downe the contrey to get applause". 
Yet though some of their Furitan brethren might look 

askance at them, the itinerant preachers made a uefinite 

contribution to the spread oi tne shared religious ideal, 

especially in remoter areas or where the beneficeda clergy 

had little or no sympathy with Furitanisa. it is not easy 


ce add .WSS.4934a.f.07. 
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to assess the amount of itinerancy, but the strictures 
passed upon it by local opponents of the Puritans, the 
official measures to stop it, and the time spent by young 
Ministers without a cure or passing quicxly from one to 
another, all suggest that there was more of it than tue few 


leading instances described above would indicate. 


LECTURERS AND ChaPLalNs 


The Puritan lecture system has been placed among the 


Many unworked topics of Puritan history, 


and certainly 
details of itsoperation in Yorkshire are difficult to 
secure. The suspicion witno which ecclesiastical authority 
regarded lecturers was shown by the instructions to the 
bishops drafted (1629) by Laud and Harsnet, (then 
respectively Bishops of London and York), and sanctioned 

by the King. These ordered that lecturers appointed by 
independent bodies (usually municipal corporations) should 
be allowed to preach only after they had given an 
undertaking to accept a living with cure of souls in the 


district as soon aS one became available. Where a 


lectureship was maintained by a series of preachers, these 
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were to be "grave and orthodox divines" and all resident 
in the district. 

lhe printed articles of enquiry used by archbishop 
Neile in his first provincial visitation at York, show 
that, as we should expect, he was bent on subjecting the 
lecturers to discipline in the spirit of the instructions 
of loey. article thirty-eight ot the section on the 


” 


Ministry, service and sacraments asked: 


Whether haue you in your parish any weekeday Lecture 
or not? And if you haue, by whom is the same 
performed; whether by one particular man thereto 
licensed, or by sundry neighbour Ministers, and 
whether are the publikxe prayers alwaies read, 
before such lecture anu sermons, in his surplesse ana 
hood, according to ois Maiesties instructions lately 
set forth?1l 
Efforts to tie down lecturers to particular cures were 
intended to make thew more auwenable to discipline and to 
prevent itinerant preachers from filling the ;lace of 
lecturer. The lecturer who had not the ties of a 
benefice, and who was paic from an independent source, had 
virtually only preaching duties. Canon LVI merely 
ordained that preacheis and lecturers were to "read 
Divine Service, and administer the sacraments twice a 


Year at the least". The large measure of independence oi 


episcopal control implied in such a position, and the 


Le Articles to be ingvired of, in the wetropoliticall 
Visitation of the most xeuerend Father in Goa, Richard ... 
Lord Archo-bisnop of Yorxe .-- 1039, pecdl. 
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virtual freedom it gave from the obligation to use the 
Frayer book and its ceremonies, made a lectureship the 


ideai post tor the nonconforming Furitan. 
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Neile attacked the problem with caaracteristic 


determination, and in his report to the using on his diocese 


for 1656, was able to re,ort substantial success: 


<e- As concerning Lecturers, 4 scarcely find such a 
titie in all my Dioces, out oi toe Cathedrall and 
Collegiate Churches, where the locall Statutes require 
a Divinitie Lecturer: But otherwise throughout the 
Dioces 1 permitt not a license of preaching to any, 
that is not Parson, or Vicar of some Farish Church: 
And, if any be admitted tor assistance, or Voadjutorship 
for preaching in any place, his allowance is, but as 
Curate under the Farson, or Vicar of that COnurch, and Dy 
his consent, if not upon his request. For, by long 
observacion, and experience, i have found; that where 
suca a one is sett up, without the good allowance of 
the Farson, or Vicar of the place, there presently 
followeth distraction of the people, as if there were 
sett vp Pulpit against Pulpit, and altar against 
Altar. 
3. As for weekly Lectures in warket Llownes, preached 
by a company of neighbouring Ministers; Il humbly 
informe your Waiestie; That 1 find not any such in 
my Dioces: whereof i yielded your mwaliestie an accompt 
in my last yeares Certificate, vizt, That, some of the 
discreeter sort of those Ministers, finding that their 
paines in that «kind vpon Market daies, was rather 
procured to draw companie to the Market, then for the 
benefit, and comfort of the Word for the Inhabitantes 
there, have withurawn themselves; and some of them 
are contented to bestow thet: their devotion vpon some 
of their neighbour Churches, that Dave not a preaching 
winister. But if in any place a competent number of 
learned coniormable wea, beneficed neer to any market 
Towne soall desire, wita due.and dutifull submission to 
your waiesties Urders, to performe such a weexly Sermon, 
I shall, wito your daiesties goou allowance, willingly 
yield tnoem my congent, and furtherance. 

. Ana tor the 4*%2 point, for a Lecturers yielding to 
accept of a Benefice with cure, if it mignt be obteyned 
for bim: I am perswaded, there is not in my Dioces any 
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unbeneficed Minister, that would not gladly accept 
of a reasonable Benefice, if he could gett it.1l 


Neile's reason for the discontinuance of lectures on 


market-days is not really very convincing. It is much 


more in accord with the Puritan temper that they should 
have been prepared to preach the Word whether the people 


heard or whether they forbore. It seems much more likely, 


especially in view of Meile's willingness to allow men who 
are "learned coniormable" and "beneficed neer to any Market 


Towne" to resume such a series of lectures, that it was 
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the restrictions which Neile had insisted on placing upon 
them which had led "the discreeter sort of those Ministers" 
to see that the venture was no longer worthwhile. Had the 


Archbishop, in line with his visitation articles oi 1655, 
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insisted that tue full Prayer Book service should be used 
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at such lectures, and thus gravely devalued them in 


Puritan eyes? 


This line of argument assumes, of course, that the 


Peary ese 


Yorkshire lecturers were in fact Furitans, - but were they? 
All those for whom we have any detailed knowledge certainly 
appear to have beens» warvell at Hull; Garbutt and Toda at 

Leeds; Boyes, Barlow, Tfonge and alte at nalifax; and 


Hooke and Aiscough at York. These men seem to have been 


variously maintained. The Hull and fork lecturers were 
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paid by the corporations of those towns; Boyes and Barlow 
were described simply as "two famous men maintained by Dr. 
Favour of Halifax";+ woile there is no indication as to 


how the Leeds preachers were supported. Perhaps the parish 


of leeds, which had bought the advowson of the vicarage, 


made provision for its lecturers througo the trustees 
who managed the advowson. 

At least one Yorkshire lectureship was endowed by a 
private bequest - that at Worsborougn chapelry, in Darfield 
parish. il1t existed in some form from the early seventeenta 
century, but was not set on a permanent footing until 163c, 
when John Rayney, a London draper, endowed the lectureship 
ana stipulated that it should be filled by "a learned and 


religious preacher, who shall be of good life and 
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conversation, and conformable to the order and government 
of the church of Hngland now established"; and who was to 


"preach twice every sabbath-day taoroughout the year for 


Ne rey Sea ry 


ever hereafter, in the cnurch or chapel of wWorsborougo, and 
to read divine service there on the sabbath-day, if great 
occasion shall so require, by mweans of the absence or 


sickness of the reader appointea for that purpose, anda not 


otherwise".< 


i. Alte, however, was lecturer after Dr-Pavour'’s death, 
so that one of his successors as Vicar Must Dave assumed 
his maintenance, or some other means been found. 

Ce Hunter, 5-Yorxs. ii.cj4-5. nayney aiso endowed a 
schoolmastershbip at “orsborough. (Madan & others, A 
Summary Catalogue of western sanuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library at oxford, vol.il-pt.11.5%4. 
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Despite this formal insistence on conformity in the 


lecturer, however, he was not asked to exemplify this 


virtue by reading the Prayer Book services - except in 


special emersencies. He was to be paid thirty pounds a 


year from money entrusted to the Drapers Company of London, 
and the lectureship was placed under the oversizht of the 


testator’s cousin Francis xayney, Sii Gervase Cutler of 


Stainborough, Richard wicklethwaite of Swathe Kall, John 
Swinden of Blacker, and their heirs, together with the 


churchwardens of Worsborough, ana two of the most sufficient 


= 
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and discreet men irom «ach ot the towns of Darfieic, 
Nombwell, Worsborough, ena Worsborough Dale, to be elected 
by the local inhabitants. In this body was vested the 
choice of the lecturer, and it chose Hugh Everard, who 
had previously filled the place, to continue in office. 

The Micklethwaite family were Furitan, and the will 
of Elias, - a York merchant, although his son, Elias, 
lived at Swathe Hall - included the following notable 
provision: "Item I give towardes the buyinge of 
Impropriations Forty poundes to be payd when there is 
feffyers appoynted in taois Citty tor the buyinge of 
Impropriations".+ The will was dated 2 Feb. 1632/3, which 
was just about the time when the original Corporation of 
Feoffees was being dissolved by a decision in the Exchequer 


Le Y.-F. 42.f.109. 
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Court. The Corporation had been formed in 1626 for the 
purpose of buying up lay impropriations and using them to 
provide for furitan preachers. It was dissolved and its 
impropriations confiscated because “instead of being 
applied locally, they were being diverted to a central fund 


for the support of heterodoxy generally." 


Perhaps this 
York alderman's will refers to an attempt at local 
organisation after the central project had been quashed. 
but no more is heard of this provincial revival - if 

such it was - of the Puritan lImpropriations scheme. 

How great a political influence - and of what 
complexion - the lecturers exercised, is aifficult to tell. 
The bishops’ instructions of 16¢9 held that their 
independent income and the iact that they did not have to 
be instituted and inducted (their office not involving cure 
of souls), meant that they were, "by reason of their pay ... 
the people's creatures, anu blow the beilows of their sedi- 
tion".* A more explicit stricture - upon the lecturers of 
Hull - was passed by John dacket, Bishop of Lichfielu, as 


he looked back to the beginning of the Civil War: 


Their Lecturers were the Corrupters of that Corporation, 


who had preach't the People from Charitable to Censorious, 


from neighbourly Love to Faction, from Subjects to 


l. Trevor-Roper, Archbishop Laud, 1572-1645, p.10¥. Cf. 
also Haller, The Rise of ruritanism, pp. 
2. Cit. Masson, Life of Milton, 1.573. 
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Rebels, from Sheep to Swine ... If you would have some 
great harm done, imploy those, who are heard so often 
in publick, and they snall do a mischief sooner than 
all the Brotherhood of the Guild beside... These are 
voey, tnat will sooner rail against me for this 
observation, then leave off their girdings at the 
Civil State, and keep close to that matter only which 
Christ hath taught them in his Gospel.l 


This indictment may be true of his successors, but Andrew 
Warvell, lecturer at Hull 1624-41, preached the most 
uncompromising royalism in his sermons, so that although 
lecturers undoubtedly could powerfully influgnce political 
Opinion, it is dangerous to generalise about the direction 


in which they sought to do s0.° 


Chaplains stood in a relation to their patrons very 
similar to that of the lecturers vis-a-vis the corporations 
and other bodies which appointed them, and enjoyed an 
independence which, was not less securely, if more narrowly 
based. Like toe lecturers too they constituted, in the 


eyes of ecclesiastical authority, a standing threat to 


conformity. An article in the visitation of fork 


archdeaconry (1635) asked: 
Whether do any Chaplens in your parish preach or 


administer the Sacrament in any Chappell not 
consecrated, or in any house having no Chappell 


l. Hacket, Scrinia Reserata (1693). pt.ii.p.186. 
Cf. infra, pp- 339f. 
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allowed by Law, and doe the Lords and Masters where 
such Chappells are, resort often to the parish church, 
and there receive the Communion once at the least 
every yeere.t : 


The caution with which Neile made any concessions in this 


matter of chaplains is apparent in his diocesan report for 


1645: 


chaplains. 


Of Chaplaines permitted in the houses of other then 
Noblemen, thereunto by law priviledged, I was bold 
heretofore humbly to informe your Maiestie, that 

some Anightes, and, Gentlemen, that have impropriate 
Parsonages, where very slender maintenance is ailotted 
for the Curate, as (perhaps) 541, or 20 Nobles, or 104i, 
had Curates, that lived in their houses, to whom diett, 
and lodging was a good increase of their Stipend; 
without which, none of any abilitie to serve the Church, 
would be obteyned, And these poore Curates in these 
Gentlemens houses doe ordinarily read prayers, and 
(perhaps) catechise the familie. Which with submission 
to your Maiesties better judgement, and resolution i 
think would be tolerated; so as the poore Men approve 
themselves to the Urdinarie to be orthodox, and 
conformable men; and in their domestick prayers, and 
catechiging be held to the forme of the Booke of Common 
Prayer. 


Several of the Yorkshire Purivan ministers were 


Others had been so before coming into the 


county, and yet others became chaplains after leaving. 


Ezekiel Rogers, before coming into Yorkshire in l6cel, had 


been chaplain to Sir Francis Barrington of Hatfield Broad 


A copy of the articles is 


l. 


Cause Papers, R.VII.H.<03/. 


included in the evidence of this suit. 


Ce 


S.P. 16.cccxlv. No.&5.v. 
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allowed by Law, and doe the Lords and Miasters where 
such Chappells are, resort often to the parish church, 


and there receive the Communion once at the least 
every yeere. 


The caution with which Neile made any concessions in this 


matter of chaplains is apparent in his diocesan report for 


1045: 


Of Chaplaines permitted in the houses of other then 
Noblemen, thereunto by law priviledged, I was bold 
heretofore humbly to informe your WMaiestie, that 

some Anightes, and, Gentlemen, that have impropriate 
Parsonages, where very slender_maintenance is allotted 
for the Curate, as (perhaps) Sal. or 20 Nobles, or 1041, 
had Curates, that lived in their houses, to whom diett, 
and lodging was a good increase of their Stipend; 
without which, none of any abilitie to serve the Church, 
would be obteyned, And these poore Curates in these 
Gentlemens nouses doe ordinarily read prayers, and 
(perhaps) catechise the familie. Which with submission 
to your Maiesties better judgement, and resolution l 
think would be tolerated; so as the poore Men approve 
themselves to the Urdinarie to be orthodox, and 
conformable men; and in their domestick prayers, and 
catechiging be held to the forme of the Booke of Common 
Prayer. 


Several of the Yorkshire Furivan ministers were 
chaplains. Others had been so before coming into the 
county, and yet others became chaplains after leaving. 
Ezekiel Rogers, before coming into Yorkshire in l6cl, had 
been chaplain to Sir Francis Barrington of Hatfield Broad 


1. Cause Papers, R-VI1.-H.cO4/- a copy of the articles is 
included in the evidence of this suit. 
ce SP. lo.cccxlv. No.35.V- 
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of this patron.? Stanley Gower had been chaplain to the 


Earl of Devonshire at Chatsworth, before he became an 


assistant at sheffield in 1627; and when he left Sheffield 


in 1655, he took another chaplaincy - witn Sir Robert 


rT 


Harley of Brampton Brian, Herefordshire.“ Henry Robinson, 
vicar of Leeds in 163¢, was previously chaplain to the Earl 


of Soutnampton. Thomas Calvert came from the household 


of Sir Thomas Burdet of Foremark, Derbyshire, to be vicar 


of Holy Trinity King's Court, York in 1638. Henry Jessey, 


deprived at aughton, Yorks., (1634), was taken by Sir 


Matthew Boynton of Barmston (near Bridlington) to London 
2 


with him. 
The first of the Yorkshire fFuritans of whom we have 


notice as a chaplain was Dr. John Favour, who was chaplain 


to the Barl of Huntingdon in 1594.* Richard Rhodes was 


chaplain in the furitan household of sir Thomas Hoby of 
Hackness, (N.R.) c.1599-1604. His patrons held a low 


opinion of the local minister, and seem to have regarded 

1. The Barringtons had tae presentation to another East 
Ridi living - Walkington Rectory - to wnhicao they presented 
(1570) Francis alton, who was probably a Furitan, and (1616) 
William Chantrell, who certainly was. Cf. Hutchinson, 


+ story of County Durham, iii. 4/%7-., anda supra, p- 60, 

; or an example of sower's correspondence with oir 

ST? sa his patron, cf. d.M.C. 14th xept., Appendix pt.ii. 
Pes 

50 D.N.B. and C.xk. s-V. Jessey. He became the minister of a 
Baptist congregation in London, and was ejected in 1660. An 
earlier example of the patronage of the Boyntons being given 
to Puritans, was the presentation of Martin Briggs to the 

rectory of Barmuston (l6l2) by Sir ¥rancis,father of Sir 

Watthew Boynton. (Poulson, Holderness, i-cO5, ana supra,p.59 9 

4. Cf. infra, p-288. 
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their chaplain as the de facto, if not de ‘iure, pastor. 
Lady Hoby noted in her diary (1599): "... went to church, 
wher 1 hard iir. Pamer speak, but to small profitte to any: 


thence 1 returned and privately praied, lamentince the 


miserie of godes visible Church". Later she wrote 
that "Mr. Hoby, mr. Rhodes, and myselfe, talked on matters 


Concerninge the good of the paritioners", and mentioned 


"some talke with Mir. Rhodes touchinge some of his flock."* 


Edward Birkbeck was chaplain to John, Lord Darcy of Aston. 


"Mr. Nutter of Sir John Savile's" was presumably another 
Puritan chaplain, to judge from this description of him as 
a participant in the West Riding Exercises.“ Thomas | 
Clapham, who in the Exhibit Book for the 10343 visitation | 
was given as parson of Denton, but said to have "noe | 
admission",? was mentioned in the will of Thomas, Lord 
Fairfax of Denton (23 May 1635): "I will and give to my 
chaplain, Thomas Clapham, the means which he now hath from 
me, until he have better preferment. And I desire my said 


son, Sir Ferdinando, not to be wanting to him for his 
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advancement."* Sir sxichard Darley of Buttercrambe had a 
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succession of chaplains, beginning with the furitan, Thomas 


Shepard, whose brief stay there (1631-2) has been mentioned 


l. Meads, Diary of Lady Margaret Hoby, pp-75, 10c, 245-4, 


2. Cf. infra, Appendix II, s.v. Nutter. 


Je R.VI.C.1l. . | 
4. G.W. Johnson, The Fairfax Correspondence ii.4c6. 


in the section on itinerant preaching. In 1634, in the 
Archdeacon of Cleveland's visitation, it was presented under 
Buttercrambe that, "Theyr is a Chapplane at Sir Richard 
Darley whose name is Francis Peck he hath a licence to preach 
but it is in the Dyocesse of Canterbury".+ Later still, 
in 1640, John Wailis, a former scholar of Emmanuel and 
afterwards a distinguished mathematician, was chaplain to 
Sir Richard.* 

But it was not only the nobility and greater gentry 
who kept chaplains in their households. In 10360, Henry 
Hildyard, Esq., was presented under Winestead (Holderness), 
"for keepinge a deacon to reade fIrayers in his houde as a 
Chaplaine";7 and Alderman Thomas Hoyle of York had’living 
with him at different times William Hart, a retired chaplain 
of the Merchant Adventurers' Company, and John Birchall, 
the furitan rector of St. wartin's Wicklegate.* Richard 
Garbutt, lecturer at Leeds 16<4-31, lived with John Harrison, 
who helped the Puritanisa of the town by providing for 


Robert Todd a cure in his newly-founded church of St.John's 


1. R.VI.C.27. Ome Francis Feck was admitted to Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge in loc8, and after gra.uating B.A. 
in 1628, was ordained (Peterborough, 1628/9) and became 

vicar of All Saints Hertford (1543), and minister of St. 
Nicholas Acons, London, c.164/-51 (d.). (Al.Cant., s.v.) 


ce D.N.B. Ve Wailis. 
4. Vries. It is not known whether Hildyard was a 


Puritan, but Sir Christopher Hildyard presented the later 
Hull Puritan, Andrew Marvell, to the vicarage of Winestead 
in 1614. (Poulson, Holderness ii.476.) 

4. Cf. supra, p-20ef. 


in 1634.2 

Other Puritan ministers, who were not formally 
chaplains, yet stood in a specially close relationship to 
some great patron, from whom they drew support and (where 
necessary) protection. Sir arthur Ingram of Temple Newsan, 
leeds, gave his friendship and support to several Puritan 
Ministers in the area. He backed Alexander Cooke in 1615 
aS the new vicar of Leeds; helped to secure the withdrawal 
of the sentence of suspension against Robert Todd in 1654; 
and was an acquaintance of both Dr. Favour of Halifax and 
Richard Garbutt of Leeds.“ Toe letter which Robert 
Moore, rector of Guiseley, wrote to Lord Fairfax in 1633, 
asking for his help on behalf of the Bradford Puritans, 
suggests that he must have enjoyed in some degree tne intimacy | : 


3 


and support of his lordship. It is not known precisely - 


save in one instance’ - which Furitan ministers benefitted 
from the patronage of Sir William Strickland of Boynton 
(E.R.), but that some did is apparent from a contemporary 
description of him as, "Reform: Patron He was a publick 
Professor of Religion, and one that openly owned it, and 


that to the uttermost of his power Sheltered and Frotected 


>; Cf. supra, p-98, . 

ot Walker, Halifax kxegisters, p-85; Cartwrisnt, 
p-197n; and supra, " ppl39. 
3. eg Fairfax Correspondence ii.%54, anu cf. infra, 
p. 588. 
4, He presented the Puritan feter Clark, to Carnaby in 


1637. Cf. supra, p-59. 
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the strictest ;rofessors thereof."* 


Book dedications are often an illuminating source of 
information as to the identity of some of the patrons of 
local Puritan Clergy. William Crashawe, the Puritan 
preacher of Beverley, dedicated the second part of his 
edition of frerkins' "Of The Calling of the Ministerie" 
(1605) to Sir John Savile, knight, Baron of the Exchequer, 
and Sir Christopher Yelverton, knight, "worthy Iudges of our 


Northern Circuite”. He said of them, in his dedicatory 


epistle, "lI am sure you loued the Author, and honored those 
excellent gifts of God in him", and praised vod for the 
good done “in the Northeren Countries" by their "painfull 
courses, and religious care". He was sure that if they 
continued their efforts, “the number of painfull preachers" 
would be “augmented, Poperie put downe and the Gospell 
maintained more and more”. It was to this Sir John 
Savile, of Methley near Leeds, (d.1607) - "this singular 


patron of preachers of God's word"* - that Dr. Favour of 


Halifax wrote (July 1601), styling him "the Right Wo? 


and my especiall good frend ur. Baron Savill gen.".? 

l: D.W.L. Chronological Account of Eminent Fersons, &c. 
15354-1695, vol.iii. 71640), f.14. Sir William had an ejected 
minister as his chaplain c.1675, (C.R., s-v- Jas. Calvert), 
but as early as 1630/1 was well known in leading Puritan 
circles, ior Oliver St. John wrote (Feb.1650/1) that Sir 
John Bourchier had sug ested Sir William as "a TT for 
my cousin iieux". (H.M.C. 7th. Rept. Appendix, p.547. 

Ce Cf. DN.Be S-Ve & Yad. xe 2? . ’ 

3° Walker, Halifax Registers, p-94. Savile was only 


Knighted in l ; 
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Woether or not Crashawe himself enjoyed the personal 
friendship of this patron, it is evident that Favour, and 
doubtless otheis too, did so. 

Again, some of the book dedications of Alexander Cooke 
of Leeds testifiea to his debt to another Sir John Savile - 
of Howley Hall, near Batley - by wuose "onely meanes (vnder 
God)", he writes, "I have what I haue".+ Samuel Wales of 
Morley, in dedicating his "Totum Hominis" (1627) to the 


young Philip, Lord Wharton, expressed his gratitude to the 


latter's father, Sir Thomas Wharton, then recently deceased: 


It pleased your Noble Father, while yet hee dwelt in 
the land of the living, to vouchsafe we, the meanest of 
Gods messengers, that gracious respect, which 1 could 
never have expected from so honourable a personage; 

ana your Honour aiso, in these times, to taxe notice of 
me..-.- He was a professea enemie of FPoperie and 
profanenesse, a true friend and fautor of all godly and 
painfull teachers ... What shall 1 say of his unspotted 
life in the slipperie time of youth, his religious care 
of constant frequenting Gods house, not onely twice 

on the Lords day, but ordinarily on Lecture dayes, and 
preparing himselfe for the use of the loras Supper, 

his sincere affection to the holy wayes of the Lord, 
and all that walke in the same, which to any observant 
eye appeared by many not obscure sigses and testimonies? 
I shall comprehend all if 1 doe but say, by profane 
creat ones, who openly reverenced him, hee was secretly 
twitted for precisenesse an. furitanisie. 


Edmund, Lord Sheffielu, the Fresident oi the orto, used 


his influence on behalf of Henry Hooke, whom he recomuended 


as preacher to York Corporation, and sucdo pro-fruritan 


1. Worke, more worke, & a little more wore ior a masse- 


priest. 1locd. 
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activity explains William Crashawe's commendation of 
Sheffield in several of his works.~ 

How important the support which a chaplain drew from 
his patron might be to him when he was threatened by 
ecclesiastical authority, was shown by the experience of 
John Shaw, appointed curate of All Saints faveuent, York 
in 1656. archbishop Neile soon summoned Shaw before him 
and upbraided him for his Puritanism, but stayed his wrath as 
soon as Shaw disclosed that he was chaplain to the Barl 
or Fembroke. Such at least was Shaw's own account, and it 
seems plausible enough.“ 

This mention of Philip Herbert, fourth Earl of Pembroke, 
serves to remind us that not all the patrons of the Yorkshire 
Puritan ministers were, like Sir Thomas Wharton, practising 
Puritans themselves. Pembroke was a rather extreiie example 
of the worldly patron. He nela Calvinistic religious 
opinions, but was known not for any personal devotion, but 
rather for his sport, his ill-temper, and his foul speech. 
His patronage of Shaw seems to have been nothing more than 
a political tactic, part of his alignment with the popular 


party in the Parliamentary struggle. 


These representatives of two contrasting types of 


i. Cf. Supra, p-l18ln. 

c. Cf. Jacxson, Yorkshire Diaries, p.1e9, and cf. supra, 
pe 199. 
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patron iead on to a consideration of the relation between 
Puritan winister ana patron. This relation, if we are 
to judge from the Yorkshire examples of which we have any 
detailed «xnowledge, was far from being one of servility on 
toe part of the minister. samuel Jales wight praise Sir 
Thomas waorton's exemplary “conversation”, but the obverse 
of tuis «ina of panegyric was equally outspoken criticism 
and if need be frank denunciation. A hint of this aspect 
of the relationship was seen in this same dedication of 
Wales, where he sternly admonished the young Lord Fhilip 
not to forsake the godly ways of his tather, and reminded 
him pointedly that, “when vod commandeto, Nobles are no 
lesse straitly bound to obedience, than inferiour persons”. 
Where the patron's practice was at variance with the 
minister's profession, the patron coula expect ana often 
received the minister's rebuke. Thomas shepard, for example, 
woile chaplain to sir Ricnhara Darley of Buttercrambe, was 
certainly not lulled by patronage into an uncritical 
approval of the life of the household. He recorded how 
at his arrival he "found divers of thew at dice and tables", 
and saw that be had come to "a profane house", where there 
were "not any sincerely gooa". jor was he content to 
register silent disfavour, for by his preaching at the 


marriage of “one wr Allured, 4 most profane young 


gentleman, to Sir Richard's daughter", several members of 
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the family "were reformed, and their hearts changed; the 
whole family brought to external duties." 

#zekiel Rogers had no similar ground of complaint 
against his patrons, the Barringtons, a family of Essex 
Puritans; but he showed an equally sturdy independence in 
dealing with toem, as fragments of his correspondence reveal. 
One writer has referred to the matter rather strangely as 
being ome in which axogers, "succeeded in attaching himself 
to the Barringtons", and continues: "his rather 
pusillanimous negotiations with that family, concerning his 
troubles with the ecclesiastical authorities, may be traced 
by the curious in the Egerton MSS in the British liuseum."* 
This view of Rogers as cowardly and self-seexing, is at 
variance with his devotion to his flock at Howley, his 
resignation of his living, and bis withdrawal (despite poor 
health) to America; and, moreover, it is not substantiated 
by an examination of this correspondence. 

In a letter to Sir Tho.uas , the son of Sir Francis 
Barrington, (2 November 1636), Rogers protested against 
Sir Thomas' refusal to allow him to nominate a successor 
to his living of Rowley, which be intended to resign in 


view of Neile's anti-FPuritan policy. sir Thomas had it in 
1. Youne, Chronicles of massachusetts Bay, pp-525-6. John 
Alured of Hull married as his first wife mary, daughter of 
Sir Richard Darley. (Y.A.J. xxiii.38c.) 

ce M.Mi. Kmappen, Two Elizabethan Diaries, p.cd. 
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mind to present a wr. White, but Rogers argued in support 
of his own claim that Sir Francis had given him the living 


for life, and implied that to be granted the nomination of 


his successor would be only just compensation for his 


sacrifice in voluntarily resigning it. His language certainly 
had in it none of the obgequiousiess which Knappen's note 


would lead us to expect: 


if you say your father gave me a good liuing. I 
acknowledze wito all thankfulnes that he was an 
instrument of calling me to my charge. But it was 

such a recompense to me, as he woulde (if I had not 
received it) giuen (sic) as freely to a stranger, 

as he also ougot. It was aiter twelve yeeres attendance. 
But if it was bis gift, it was not yours: andif so, 

the more strange you shoulde doubt ot confirming it for 
the time for which he gave it ... 


After Sir Thomas had written asking for time to 
consider the proposal, Rogers replied in a letter dated 


16 Jan.1636/7, in which he was equally forthrignot: 


i 
; 
| 
1 
I 
tl 


»e- if I desired to goe for most aduantage, you may 

well thinke, this is not my way, since no man will value 
this place highly which is to be for my poore life only. 
Your owne offer (I say againe) would be to me much more 
beneficiall. I assure you the charge of soules is a 
ereater burden then vantage to you whole custome, rather 
then Christ hath clogged with that care, whicao ought 

to be the priuiledge of the flocke...1 


The following month, Sir Thomas wrote again, defending 


himself against Xogers' charges, but giving no definite 


1. Sgerton MSS.c646.ff.1l04v, 105-9. 


e6y 
answer. (In fact, Thomas White, his nominee, was 
presented to Rowley in 1638, and held it until his death in 
1643.)+ lhe last letter irom this correspondence which 
the Egerton WSS. contain, was from Rogers, and dated 
"Rowley 16 of 7 wo.1641" = but instead of the familiar 
Rowley of the Hast Xiding, this was its namesake in New 
England. s#rustrated in his desire to nominate a successor, 


Rogers now had another grievance: he demanded (for the 


third time) two hundred pounds which he claimed Sir Thomas 


owed bim. The money in question had apparently been laid 


out by xogers in building a parsonage house at Rowley. 

in this last letter, he was no doubt encouraged in his 
outspokenness by thougnts of the hazards and expenses he 
had undergone in reaching America, and of the greater 
distance he had placed between himself and his correspondent. 
Yet the tone differed only in cezgree from that of his 


previous letters: 


But you have another strange passage, toat you remember, 
I tolde you afterwardes, 1 would not have any thing. 
Sir, giue me leaue, in all Humility and respect to you, 
to tell you, that I wonder that a man of your quality 
dare speaxe so. for 1 will take wy oth to the contrary, 
if I be called therto. If you mistooke, because l 
allwayes tolde you tnat for the Liuing i woulde taxe 
nothing; so it is: but for the building which was 

out of my purse, I am sory you snhoulde speaxe it; 

for it never was in my thoughts... 
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Sir, my God hath kept me all my dayes to my gray 
haires, and i beleeue I shall not want; but taxe you 
heed you giue me not iust cause to com laine to God 

of you, for 1 beleeue he will heare. I asx you not a 
shoe latchet (you know my freedome) but I require my 
owne; The Lord will be witnesse betweene you and me, 
for our wvee time of acquaintance, and in this 
businesse... 

Rogers’ tenacity in clinzing to his rights is remarkable 

if it is remembered that when he wrote this last letter 
three years had ela; sed since he had made the break with 
his old life in England and emigrated. Nor was this the 
end of the affair. wo more letters from Rogers, repeating 
his financial demands, have survived from 1644-6. By 

that time Sir Thomas Barrington had been succeeded by his 
son, Sir John, but though the Barringtons come and go, 
Rogers,’ claims upon them seemingly go on for ever. 

There were, no doubt, Puritan sycophants, and the 
doctrine of election could be a terrible incentive to 
spiritual pride; but there was another and more attractive 
side to the Puritan character as moulded by Calvinism. 

To men who saw all souls - all elect souls, at any rate - 
as equal in the sizsht of Goa, who was so liar above all as 
to render the greatest earthly distinctions nuzatory, a 


sturdy independence of spirit towards friend and loe came 


naturally. William Crashawe, the Zast Riding Puritan, urged 


Sgerton MSS.c640.f.105- 
H.M.C. 7th Rept. Appendix, p.5/0. 


in one of nis printed sermons that, "The godly and 
conscionable winister, must heere learne to haue care of the 
jeast and poorest soule in his parish, consiuering it is as 
deare and precious as the best. For, as good hands made it 
as the vest: as precious blouca was shed to saue it, as 

for the greatest wans on sarth. "+ Rogers addressing 51ir 
Thomas Barrington, Andrew Marvell castigating the Hull city 
fatoers in his civic sermons,“ and Robert Gifford claiming, 
when charged witn nonconformity in the 1036/7 visitation, 

"I can iustify my selfe before the be(st) of England as well 
and (as) doctor Zasdall"? - each showed the same refusal to 
be overawed by earthly rank and power. 

Such, then, were the main means of propagation used Dy 
the Yorkshire Furitan movement. The exercises provide tne 
nearest approacn to any formal piece of organisation. fet 
it may well be that these various expedients used by the 
Puritans to spread their influence were (whether they 
realised it or not) a wiser policy than any attempt to 
build a systewatic and co-ordinated organisation. such 
an attempt, merely by bringing Furitan strength ana 
resources into the open, must have alarmed the ecclesiastical 


authorities. The frienaly support of Archbisaop watthew 


1. Crashawe, The Sermon FPreacheu at the Crosse, reo. xiii). 
1607. (1508), Debde 

ce Cf. infra, p-376. 
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might well nave been lost, while Neile would have been 
roused to even fiercer efforts against the movement. And 
here 1t is significant to note that the West Riding 
uxercises - the nearest approach to any formal organisation 
- were apparently suppressed by Neile, - at least, there is 
no record of their having met after 15352. But when the 
uxercises faiied, the less obtrusive work of the itinerant 
preachers, the lecturers, the chaplains, the schoolmasters,~ 
and, of course, the ordinary Puritan ministers in the 
parishes - all of these often protected by influential lay 
patrons - continued. No amount of lay support could have 
buttressed a large-scale, formal organisation in the face of 
episcopal opposition; but these quieter ana less spectacular 
ways of advance could be and were so protected, and in them 


lay the strength of the Yorkshire Puritan movement. 
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1. For Puritan influence in the schools, and their use of 
education as an instrument against the Catholics, cf. infra, 
Chapter VI. 


Puritanism and Roman Catholicigs 


One factor which both impeded the propagation of 
Puritanism and to some extent conditioned it, was the 
The York 
Diocese was an area within which both Puritans and 
Catholics were found in some force, and the rival zeal of 


presence of Roman Catholicism in the diocese. 


theSe two parties presented the people with the stark 
alterzatives of black and white, instead of the often 
passively accepted grey of the Establishment.* This 
situation tended to stimulate the people to make a deliberate 
and self-conscious choice ihn the matter of their religion, 
even more than one in which either Catholicism or 
Puritanism was the sole alternative to the Anglican Church. 
If is a pre-requisite for any lively debate, that the case 
for both sides should be well stated, as it was in areas 
where Catholic and Puritan met; but too often, where the 
Establishment was a party to the religious debate, the case 


against its opponent, whether Catholic or Puritan, went by 
default. 


l. Of course, the true opposite to the Catholic extreme 
of religious opinion was the Separatist, but Separatism was 
numerically insignificant in Yorkshire, so that the 
practical alternative was Puritanisna. 
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It is important to realise how much Puritanism was 
conditioned by the obvious fact of its origin as a reaction 
from Catholicism. To the Puritans, the real and avowed 
enemy was the Catholic, and they were thus concerned to 


break with Catholic usage at every possible point, as a 
matter of principle. To the non-Puritan Anglican, on the 
other hand, it was enough to discard the abuses of Catholicism. 


Therefore, in an area like Yorkshire where Catholicism was 


strong, the Puritans were able to stand forth as the true 


champions against the Catholics, and on that ground often 
to fina toleration, if not favour, from the authorities. 


It was this view of Puritanism as a bulwark against 


popery which had weighed with srehbishops Hutton and Matthew 
and determined their moderate, not to say lenient, policy 
in dealing with the Puritans of the diocese. 


One elementary way in which these two religious rivals 
came into conflict in Yorkshire, was through the simple 
facts of their geographical distribution. The two movements 
were chiefly brought together by proximity rather than by 
actual overlapping. Broadly speaking, the strength of 


Catholicism lay in the northern half of the county, and 
that of Puritanism in the southern. Only in a few areas 


was there actual interpenetration. 
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One such area was the Cleveland Deanery, which during 
this period, to judge from the visitation records of 
recusancy presentments, was the most Catholic deanery in 


the diocese.+ During the Commonwealth, this part of the 


North Riding became noted for its Quakerism,“ 


and it may 
be that the Puritanism found in several of the Cleveland 
parishes during this period, provides the clue to the later 
flowering of George Fox's ministry in what would seem at 
first sight to have been a most unpromising soil. Even 
here, however, the only actual coincidence of a Puritan and 
Catholic centre was at Whitby. 

There was a similar situation in the southern half of 
the Deanery of Craven. Mitton parish, which was a Puritan 
centre and the home of Roger Brearley and the Grindletonian 


movement, also had an average of from thirty to forty 


recusants presented in each of the visitations of the period. 


together with the rather isolated situation of the Catholic 
centres in Craven, may well have been responsible for the 
virtual extinction (judging from the visitation records) 


of lesser centres of Cathelicim in the area.” One of these - 


ae aa, eee eo ae, Be oe, a, A ee, ee, ee a 


1, Cf. the figures given in the table » P-278. 
2. Cf. Braithwaite, f rism. Consult 
the index of this work for references to Uleveland, and note 


wieee show the distribution of early Quakerisa. 

actual figures were: 10 (1600); 34 (1607); 38 
(leas); 40 (1619); 40 (1623); 49 (1629) 27 (1633); 
and 3 3° (1eao). 


4, "aaeae recusancy figures read: Burnsall: 1 (1607); 2 
(1615); 4 (1623); and none thereafter. Gisburn: 1 (1607); 
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Gisburn - had a Puritan vicar for most of the period, 
(Henry Hoyle 1603-36), and his labours were no doubt 
influential in causing this disappearance of recusancy 
from his parish. Most of the Craven recusants were found 
under Mitton parish, though Broughton and Ilkley were 
lesser centres. None of these three parishes showed any 
marked increase in the number of their recusants presented 


in this period,* such as was common in other parts of the 


Diocese, where Catholic concentrations were stronger and 
unchallenged by a Puritanism so near at hand. 

Yet in fact, these two instances of the actual 
overiapping of Puritanism and Catholicism, do not run counter 
to the generally observable trend, namely, that where 
Catholicism is strong, Puritanism is weak (as it was in 
Cleveland); and that where Puritanism is strong, its 
Catholic rival is weak, (as it was in Craven). It may 
fairly be said that the strongly Puritan deaneries appear 
to have had few Catholics in them, and the strongly Catholic 


oan ae oo ae Gio aE ee Ce oe, OE oe, eo, oe, aoe, aa 


3 (1615); 1 (1619); amd none thereafter. Kildwick: 3 
(1615); 2 (1619); and none thereafter. These figures may 
seem trifling, but it was from just such slight beginnings 
that a recusancy centre of some importance often developed. 
Broughton-in-Airedale, for example, had only three recusants 
in 1619, but sixteen in 1636. 

1. The figures were: 

Broughton: mone (1600); mone (1607); 3 (1615); } 61619); 
12 (1623); 16 (1627);. 11 (1633); 16 (1636); @ (1640). 
Ilkley: 4% (1600); 6 (1607); 10 (1615); 16 (1619); 15 
(16239; 14 (1627) 16 Gre 18 cnt 14 ares. 
Mitton: 10 (1600); 34 (1607); 38 (1615); 40 (1619); 
40 (1623); 49 (1627); 27 (1633); none (1636 - but 31 
non-communicants); and 38 (1640). 
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The recusancy totals for all the deaneries in the 


visitations of this period, may conveniently be listed 


ones no considerable numbers of Puritans. 


here: 

VistTaTIon 1619 .1623.1627.16 C 
Ainsty 91 133 234 177 244 248 
Buckrose 3 1 
Bulmer 120 173 230 229 233 
Cleveland 289 264 393 410 524 
Craven 635 76e 39 72 51 67 
Dickering ie eee foe fee 
Doncaster 42 25 50 86 56 
Harthill 536 357 “as7 aor are 
Holderness 92 104 127 161 220 
Pontefract 46 48 68 92 79 
Ryedale > @ Fo ee te 

York 27 54 BOSS 


Taking these figures together with Map III, we see that in 
Cleveland and Bulmer Deaneries, which contain more strong 
Catholic centres than any of the others, there is little 
or no Puritanism. On the other hand, where Puritanism is 
strongest, - in the Deaneries of Pontefract and Doncaster - 
recusant totals are much lower and there are hardly any 


large Catholic centres. Harthill and Ainsty were the 


l. The figures for Bulmer include Allertonshire Peculiar, 
and those for Harthill include Howdenshire Peculiar, since 
these fall within the two deaneries. The 1640 visitation 
book gives complete figures for only three deaneries. 
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exceptions in being strong both in Puritan and Catholic 


1 


centres. The Deaneries of Dickering and Holderness have 


a sprinkling of Puritan parishes, but no outstanding 


recusancy centres. Yet notwithstanding, Holderness shows 


avery striking increase in its recusancy over the period, 
and its final figure - 220 in 1636 = puts it among the more 
important Catholic areas of the diocese. 

But the clash between these two religious parties was 
not confined to places where the two were found in some 


strength and close together. It occurred also in the most 


solidly Catholic area, when there was also some powerful, 


though isolated, champion of the Puritan cause. One such 


was the litigious and irascible Sir Thomas Posthumous Hoby 


of Hackness, near Scarborough. He was a staunch Puritan, 


and maintained at his house in 1603, a "Mr. Staniford (who 


was wout a place)" - apparently the Puritan, Richard 


Stainforth (or Staniford), who was that year deprived of 


the vicarage of Owston for his nonconformity.“ In 1631, Dr. 


William Gouge wrote from St. Anne's Blackfriars, to thank 

l. William Clougno, vicar of Bramham, was alleged to have 
said of some proceedings against him in 1620 (for Puritan 
and other offences), that they were, "a plott layed against 
him by the Papists". (S.P.14. cxvii.No.41.) Bramhau was 

in Ainsty Deanery, where both Catholic and Puritan were 
strong, and clashes like the one hinted at here, therefore 
to be expected. 

2. Cf. Meads, Ed., Diary of Lady Margaret Hoby, p.<07; 
also infra, p.415- 
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Sir Thomas for his past favours.+ 


Sir Thomas was noted for his fierce zeal in combating 


the recusancy of his own locality,“ 


and even went so far as 
to misbehave himself towards the newly-appointed Lord 
President of the North, Lord Scrope, in 1619, because the 
latter was a suspected recusant.” Personal and family 
differences reinforced the religious division between Hoby 
and the older, Catholic families - the Cholmleys and the 


Eures - who were his neighbours. He was in continuous 


conflict with the former family, over the question of 
rights in the Liberty of Whitby Strand, and in 1610 brought 


a suit in Star Chamber against Sir Richard Cholmley for 


countenancing popish plays.* 


In September 1600, Sir Thomas complained to Cecil of 
an outrage which had been offered him at his house by a 
party of young men which included William Eure, Sir William 
Eure, and Richard Cholmley. Calling upon him during a 


le Add.MSS.4275.f.236. (26 Dec.1631.) For Dr. Gouge, who 
was an “arch-puritan" and one of the trustees in the 


Impropriations scheme of 1626, cf. D.N.B. 8.v. 

r ee. Ca ~SeFeD. 1 8-160 , pel > a 8, ° e9 

p-262; and J.D. Legard, The Legards of Anlab my ais n, 
Lr 

5. R.R.Reid, The sind auhett in the North, p.389. Moby 

was ordered by e vy unci o carry himself hereafter 

in such fashion towards the President as becommeth hia." 

(S.P.14. xxexviii. No.ll.) - 24 July 1620. 

4, Cf. V.C.H. Yorks., North Riding ii.503-4; and St.Ch. 

8.12/11. The performers of these plays, which were said by 

Sir Thomas to be a vehicle for Catholic propaganda, were 

described as "obstynate Popish Recusants". Sir John Yorke 


of Gowlthwaite, near Pateley Bridge, was charged (1613) with 


entertaining these players, with receiving seminary priests, 
etc. (St.Ch.8.19/10.) 
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hunting expedition, they had disturbed his pious Puritan 
household by their “lascivious talk", their “inordinate 
drinking", and their "dice". Moreover, "When Sir ‘rhomas 
and his family had begun to sing a psalm, the company above 
made an extraordinary noise with their feet, and some of 
them stood upon the stairs at a window opening into the hall, 
and laughed all the time of prayers".* In a letter to 
Ceeil of February 1600/1, Hoby informed him that Grosmont 
Abbey, where Richard Cholmley lived, was "a place famous 
for priests", and stressed Cholmley's "backwardness in 
religion". 

Puritan laymen like Sir Thomas Hoby and the Wakefield 
Puritan, Henry Arthington, were active in enforcing the laws 
against the recusants and seminary priests. Sir Thomas’ 
activities have been described, and Arthington wrote: “It 


is not wnknowne vnto hir Highnes Councell established in 


the North partes, that I haue beene a detector of Seminaries, 
olde massing Priests and Iesuits, wito such like deuoted 
enymies vwnto hir Maiestie, and haue beene in commission for 
such purposes." But this work of the laity by no means 
exhausted the resources of the Puritans in their struggle 
against Catholicisa. 
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A. .Hatfield . x.-302 ff.; and Cf. Meads, op.cit., 
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2. Cal. Hatfield 
e Sedvction of Arthington by Hacket, 


5 . Art on, _ 
(1592), p.42. For Arthington, cf. dagra, p.29% 
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The Puritan ministers had a vital contribution to 


make, by their employment of the positive weapon of polemic, 


exercised through the press and disputations. Alexander 


Cooke's works consisted largely of anti-papal tracts.* 


Dr. John Favour's "Antiquitie triumphing over Noveltie" 


(1619) was also written to refute the Romanists. A number 


of William Crashawe's works had the same object, one of 


them being devoted to a biographical account of a 


distinguished convert from Catholicism, "Galeacivs Caracciolvs | 1) 


the noble Marquesse of Vico" (1608). Crashawe was well 


enough known in the field of anti-Catholic controversy to 
draw gppon himself an attack by the Jesuit, John Floyd, in a 
work entitled "The Overthrow of the Protestants Pulpit- 
Babels" (1612) and written with the aim of "Particularly 


confuting W. Crashawes Sermon at the Crosse ... Togeather 


with a discovery of M. Crashawe's spirit; and an Answere 


to his Jesuites Ghospell”. In 1613, writing against Sir 
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Edward Hoby (brother of Sir Thomas and a noted writer 


against the Catholics), Floyd condemned "M. Crashaw" (whom 
Hoby had praised) for his "fraudulent trickes”" in his 
treatment of "Catholike Authors". e 
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1. For these works cf. ra, Appendix IV. 
2. FPleyd, Pvrgatories Trivmph over Hell, maugre the por eiog 
of Cerberus ir syr_Bdvvard “opyes vounter—sner. 
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Edmund Bunney involved himself in controversy with 
the Jesuit, Parsons, by adapting one of the latter's works 
for Protestant use. Bunney published it as "A Booke of 
Christian Exercise, appertaining to Resolvtion, that is, 
shewing how that we should resolve our selves to become 
Christians in deed: by R.P(arsons) Perused, and accompanied 
now with a Treatise tending to Pacification." (1585). 
This work was for long read among Puritans. Alexander 
Horrocks, Puritan Vicar of Kildwick, as early as 1588, left 
in his will a copy of "Mr Bunnye his resolucion";* while 
much later (c.1630) the young Richard Baxter experienced 
a spiritual awaxeninz through reading this same work. 
Baxter records how, "... a poor day~labourer in the town 
(he that I before mentioned, that was wont to read in the 
church for the old parson) had an old torn book which he 
lent my father, which was called Bunny's Resolution 
(being written by Parsons the Jesuit, and corrected by 
Edm. Bunny) ... And in the reading of this book (when I 
was about fifteen years of age) it pleased God to awaken 
my soul". 
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l.  Bunney replied (1589) to Parsons' criticism of his 
work, in A Briefe Answer, vnto those idle and frivolous 
guarrels of R.P.(arsons) again: ne late edition o 
resolvtion. 

. net. -f.10e. 

3. J.M. Lloyd Thomas, Ed., The Autobiography of Richard 
Baxter, p-/7- 
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undertook one in 1610 against a Jesuit, before the King's 


Council at York.+ (Incidentally, Cooke wrote a learned 


e 


work on the Fathers,” which William Crashawe valued as a 


most useful weapon against the papists.)? On an earlier 


and more celebrated occasion, when the Catholic prisoners of 
York Castle were compelled in 1600 to listen to sermons from 
various preachers (including several Puritans) a formal 


disputation was almost allowed by the Archbishop. according 


to the account of the affair written by one of the prisoners, 


the Archbishop nad been willing, until dissuaded by the 


preachers, "to have an indifferent triall of the truthe 


betwixt us and them, And for that purpose promissed us in 


open assemblie that we should have a learned Priest to 


answer for us."* 
Not that the Protestant protagonists im such 


disputations were always Puritans. John Bramhall, later 


a notably orthodox Anglican divine, publicly disputed with 
a secular priest and a Jesuit (1623) while he was rector of 


l. A MS:account of it was in Thoresby's Museum. (Cf. 


Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete, p-.cO and D.N.B. -v.- Cooke.) 
2. It was en ed: snsura gquorundan ea juae 
sub nominibus sanctorum ... citari solent >14). 

s Dialogue Concerning this Qvestion, Where was 
fore »p-<3, Crashawe wrote: — 
oke his Latin Treatise 
concerning counterfet Fathers was translated into English, 
for the good of those who vwnderstand not Latin; Papists 
alledging counterfet Fathers so often." 

4. Add .MSS. 34,250.f.16v. 
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South Kilvington, Yorks. Even in Bramhall's case, however, at j 


there are signs that, in his early days at least, he may 
have had Puritan sympathies. But clearly he shed any such 
inclinations he may have had, when once he began to tread 
the road to preferment.“ Yet despite the existence of 
non-Puritan disputants,? the Furitans were the natural 
spearhead of this, as of other forms of anti-Catholic 


activity. in this connexion, it is interesting to note : 


that some of the Yorkshire Puritans were associated with 


the refounding of Ripon Minster in 1604, which had an 


explicitly anti-Catholic reference. A sub-dean and six an 
"prebendaries and preachers” were appointed as a means of 


l. His sister married no less a person then the Puritan, | 
Alexander Cooke. (Taylor, Biographia diensia, p.8l.) 4 
He was assistant (1616) and then rector of St. Martin's , 
Micklezate, York, a church with a strong Puritan tradition i 
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later in the period. (W.B. Wright, A speat pOrashirs vis 
of = XVIIth Century. A sketch of the e work 0 Oo 

Br a Ve Ce DeDe 
Oe He was chaplain to Archbishop Matthew 1623-8; prebend : 
of Ripon (1623); and later sub-dean there; prebend of York | 
(1633); and began his rise to the Irish primacy when 
Wentworth, as Lord President of the North, “espied the great 
abilities of Dr. Bramhall, and made him his Uhaplain, and 


brought him into Ireland." (Jeremy Taylor, A Sermon Preached 
-Christ—C h, Dublin, 1663, (on Bramhall's death), p.c2; 


ig » Ope Cibs, Per 
3. Another was Thomas Morton, who as Bishop of Chester 
was so conspicuous for his mila dealings towards Puritan 
nonconformists. In his earlier days in northern England, | 
he had disputed with leading Catholics, whom he often won ae 
over to the Anglican Church. But he too had some Puritan aT 
associations, in that he was chaplain to the Earl of Pit 
Huntingdon, the Puritan President of the North, and (1602) 

was chaplain to lord Eure's diplomatic expedition, together 

wit: the Puritan, Richard Crackanthorpe. (Cf. D.N.B. s.vv. 


orton and Craeckanthorpe. ) 
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combating the "backward" religious state of the area, 
where Catholicism was strong. Dr. John Favour was the first 
sub-dean (1607), and his son, John, and William Ellis, 
Puritan vicar of Severley 1008-37, were among the later 
prebends.* 
Sometimes, it seems, educated lay Puritans carried on 
more informal disputations or conferences with Catholics. 
John Barlow, then at Plymouth, but later a lecturer of 
Halifax, mentioned in a funeral sermon upon Lady Strode, 
(wife of Sir William Strode of Newinghan, Devon) ,“ that, 
"Amongst other things (all tending to good vses) she hath 
left (and that in no small volume) diuers disputations, 
that shee had with Separatists and Papists".? Similarly, 
to take a Yorkshire example, Lady wMargaret Hoby noted in 
her diary (24 Feb. 1599/1600) that she had “reed and talked 
with a yonge papest maide".* The counterpart of such 
activity by lay Puritans, was the proselytising work done 


1. For this scheme, cf. Francis Feck, Desiderata Curiosa, 
(Bd. 1735) ii. Book vii. 56ff. The Catholic nature of 

the district is indicated by the fact that in the only three 
visitations for which there are returns for Ripon Peculiar, 
Ripon, Bishop Thornton and Pateley Bridge parishes each 

had an average of 20-30 recusants in each visitation. 

2. The Devon Puritan, Samuel Hieron, (q.v. D.N.B. s.v.), 


dedicated several of his works to Sir Willian. 
4 Barlow, The trve Gvide to Slory’ A gi Ot Freached at 
Pl ton-Mar she ra ° 


7. the Lac trode 


0 ‘ew a1zoam. . pe 
4. Meads, Diary of Lady Margaret Hoby, p.105. 
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by the Catholic laity, which was frequently reflected in 
the visitation presentments. Thomas Lord of Mitton was @ 
charged (1607) with being suspected as "a shewer of books 
to papists and ... a caviller against the truthe of the 
gospell taught in our church". Christopher Greathead, 
an obstinate recusant of Holy Trinity King's Court, York, 
was (1636) "vehemently suspected to have disposed divers 
popish bookes and to be an inducer oi others to popery".* 
This kind of work supplemented the missionary activity of 
the seminary priests, in the same way as the efforts of the 
Puritan laity reinforced those of their ministers. 
Catholicisu provided a constant theme for the preaching 
of the local Puritans, and anti-Romanism was a leading motif 
in the sermons of the West Riding Exercises. General 
warnings against the perils of popery were <iven to the 
ministers present - like Mr. Welch's exhortation to be 
faithful watchmen and guard their flocks against the 
"diuell and Seminaryes", to "watch, else their blood shalbe 
required at your handes".? The laity were given more 
detailed teaching about the errors of Catholicism, like 
the following: "We may not conceit with the Papists, that 


theire are but 3 sortes of good workes. prayer Almes and 


1. R.VI.B.3- 
Ce n.VI.A.c4. 
d- Add .MSS.4933B.f.178. 


Fasting, every work of obedience is a good work. "+ 
The practice of referring the religious deviationist, 
whether Furitan or Catholic, to a "conference" with one 
or wore learned divines, was commonly used in this period, 
in an attempt to bring him to conformity. In at least one 
instance, however, a Puritan was chosen to confer with 
some Catholics, one of them a priest. Dr. Favour, who was 
then chaplain to the Earl of Huntingdon, was called upon 
in 1594 to help deal with "three persons taken on their 
arrival at Flamborough, viz., Father Walpole the priest 
and Jesuit, his young brother, and Lingen, both soldiers 
under Stanley". He had a considerable Measure of success: 
By incredible toil, day and night, the lord President, 
with assistance of his chaplain, a very mild divine, 
Dr. Favour, prevailed with young Walpole, who is an 
amiable youth, and not so far gone over as the others, 
to see his offence; and all the truths, secrets, and 
matter, even against himself and the others, flowed 
from him as tast as his Lordship could put the 
questions.< 
Yet although the Yorkshire Puritans strongly contested 
Catholic claims by the spoken and written word, there are 


signs that even in their fiercest polemics they did not 


lack a certain respect for their opponents. They showed 


i Ibid., f.174v. : 

i Cal.S.P.D. 1 1-4, p-417; and cf. ibid. ,p.4/74 for 
"Particulars, by ae Walpole, of several conferendes 
had at York since his restraint, on religion and church 
controversies, with Dr. Favour" and others. 
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themselves willing to take seriously the Catholic position, 
because they were bent, not upon mere damnatory abuse, but 
on convicting the Catholic of error and winning him for the 
truth. They had progressed from the old view of the 
Catholic as one who was wilfully blind to the truth, and 
who must simply be left to the Divine judgement. This new 
temper, which viewed the Catholic more in sorrow than in 
anger, was exhibited in the Prolegomena to Crashawe's 
"Romish Forgeries And Falsifications" (1606), which he 
addressed thus: 


To my beloued Countreymen the seduced Papists of 
England. Brethren (for in some sence I may, and in 
the best sence I wish I might so call you) be pleased 
to heare him a little who speakes to you out of the 
loue of his heart, and sinceritie of his soule ... 
the soule of many a Frotestant doth sigh and mourne: 
and (as the Prophet saith) their eye doth weepe in 
secret for your sinnes, for your error, and for your 
superstition, wherein you are kept blindfolded by the 
hypocrisie and fraud of your deceitfull leaders. 


Nearly twenty years later, Alexander Cooke in very similar 
vein, addressed “all lay papists in this Xingdome" through 
the Epistle Dedicatory to his “The Abatement of Fopish 
Brags" (1625): 


Deare Countreymen and seduced brethren, I religiously 
protest, I honour some of you; and loue all of you. 
Grieuing in my very soule: that you, and Be 
acknowledging one and the selfe sane true God, cannot 
hit upon the worshiping of him aiter ome anu the 
selfe same true manner: Oh that I migot live to see 
the day wherein we migot agree in one But I have 
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small hope to see it, as long as you suffer your 
Priest, to bring you in bondage, to devoure you, 
to take your goods. 


Edmund Bunney stressed the agreement of Catholic and 
Protestant on many cardinal doctrines, and argued tolerantly 
enough that, "as touching the profession of the faith 
generally, both sortes of vs do so far agree, that neither 
of vs may iustly account the other to be none of the 
church of God". He did, however, qualify this concession 
with the addition: "But in sinceritie of religion, a 
manifest departure is found in them. "+ Yet perhaps the 
most interesting reference of this kind, in view of the 
possibility already noted, that Puritanism in Craven (under 
the impetus of the Grindletonian movement) made headway 
in this periou at the expense of Catholicisa, is a passage 
from Roger Brearley's poem, "Of True Christian Liberty". 

In it he describes from personal experience the efficacy 
of attempts to woo the papists from their errors by an 


understanding and sympathetic approach to them: 


1. Bunney, A Booke of Christian Exercise, pp-97/-8. 
Bunney's brother, Francis, a prebendary of Durham, published 
(16079 An Answere to a Popish Libelil Intituled A Fetition 

to the Bishops Breachar and Gospellers lately spread 
abroad in the North partes, which he dedicated to 

Fopiso necusants wo tesite to know the truth", wishing 


them "grace to see and be sorry for their ignorance & errour”". 


For ought I know, the nearer I agree 


With opposites (keeping the verity) 

Liker I am (if any grace be in him; 

i meane mine enemie) by love to win him: 

A good old wan, whom I my self well «new; 

There's diverse yet alive, can vouch this trew: 

Did by the blessed Virgins (but due) praise, 

Th'affections of some Popish people raise 

Yea such devotion and attention win, 

And of good harwest, greater hopes begin: 

In one plain sermon, to alledge no more; 

Then some more learned men did in a score. 

Of course, the Grindletonian movement was not really 
typical of Yorkshire Puritanism, and looks forward to the 
quakerism of the Cemmonwealth; but the other references 
quoted, from representative :uritans, though they do not 
go so far in trying to persuade the Catholics as Brearley 
seems to do in this passage, are yet of a piece with it in 
spirit. 

Naturally, it would be absurd to imply that the 
Yorkshire Puritans were at all tolerant of Catholicism; 
but these quotations suggest tnat there did exist, within 
the spirit of anti-Catholic controversy which was an 
essential part of Puritanism, a temper which was genuinely 
concerned to find the largest possible area of agreement, 
ratber than of difference, with Catholic oppoments, as the 


most promising way of attempting their conversion. 


The strength of Catholicism in the Diocese of fork 


must have induced in the local Puritan ministers a degree 


of respect for it which was not merited in their eyes by 
its doctrine. This effect would no doubt be intensified 
for the authors just cited, for all of them ministered in 
parishes - Brearley at Grindleton, Cooke at Leeds, and 
Bunney at Bolton-Percy - which were close to important 
Catholic centres. Moreover, Catholicism had by this date 
survived several generations of proscription and 
persecution, and numbered among its adherents many persons 
of rank and influence, who had not hesitated to make 
impressive material sacrifices for their faith. (Hence 
Cooke chided the lay Catholics for allowing the priests "to 
devoure you, to take your goods.") These facts meant 
that the Furitans were unable to dismiss Catholicism as 
the creed of the poor, the ignorant and the superstitious. 
Nor could the Puritans dismiss Yorkshire Catholicism 
simply on the ground that it was a minority movement, for 
they themselves were also a religious minority, powerful 
and influential, but still a minority. bo far as 
organisation went, the Catholics were at least as well 
provided as the Puritans. They had built up an efficient 


systex for the conduct of their missionary activity, and 


their priests were numerous and resourceful. They also 
had the support of numbers of the nobility and gentry of 


the shire. In the Deanery of Ainsty, where Alexander 
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Cooke ministered at leeds and Edmund Bunney at Bolton 
Fercy, the families ot Sir Peter Middleton, Sir Edward 
Plumpton of Spofforth, and Sir John Gascoigne of Aberford, 
not to mention numbers of lesser gentry, were all found as 
recusants in the visitations of the period. At Broughton 
in Craven, near where Brearley ministered, Sir Stephen 

and Lady Katherine Tempest were prominent recusants. 

With such local champions of Catholicism on their doorsteps, 
these Puritan ministers, and others similarly placed, must 
needs have been mindful of the strength of their opponents, 
and been moved to accord them, however grudgingly, some 


sort of respect. 


Puritan and Catholic thus clashed in Yorkshire through 
the Puritans’ zeal to enforce the anti-Catholic laws; 
through written controversy and oral disputation and 
conference; and, finally, through their rival concern 
ovel education. With this last topic - their clash ino the 
sphere of education - we must now attempt to deal. That 
the local Puritans were afraid oi the spread of Catholic 
influence in education, and were determined to counter it, 
appears from the statutes of several of the Yorkshire 
grammar schools which were drawn up in this period. 


The statutes of Giggleswick School (1592), made the 


following stipulations about the choice of the Master: 


First. the Schoolmaster to be chosen from time to 

time shall be a man fearing God of true Religion and 
godly Conversation not given to dicing carding or 
other unlawfull games &c. 

Secondly he shall instruct his Scholars in godly 
Authors for Christian Religion, and other meet and 
honest Authors for more knowledge of the Liberal 
Sciences, and also shall once every week catechize 

bis said Scholars in the knowledge of Christian 
Religion and other Godly duties, to the end their 
Obedience in Life may answer to tneir Proceedings in 
godly Literature. 

Thirdly he shall not teach his Schollers any unsavoury 
and Popish Authors, which may either infect the young 
witts of his Schollers with heresies, or corrupt their 
lives with uncleanes.1l 


The statutes of Waxefield School (1607) ordained that the 
Master must be “well reputed of for his knowledge, religion 


and life, and «xnowne to be an enemie to popish superstition 


«e+ Siven to the reading of God's worde".* 4 few years 


later, a statute was passed with the aim of ensuring a 


similar soundness in religion among the scholars: 


And for that we the Governours aforesaide do finde that 
the principall ground and cause of the first foundacion 
and erection of the said Schole was for the advancement 
and propagacion of Gods truth and Religion now professed 
in this Realme of England and that the same shoulde in 
no sorte be used as a Nursery or Seminary for Papistes 
or any other hereticks... WE THEXSYOKE ... do ordeine... 
that no scholler -.-- be att any tyme hereafter admitted 
eee who shall bg waie of Disputacion or Conference 

with any other Scholler or others uphould or mantayne any 
notorious points of Popery, or that shall endevor to 


1. Lansd.MSS.973.f.40v. 
2. V.C.H. Yorks., i-44c-3. 


move or perswade any other unto the Popish Religion 
or that shall keep or use any Popish Books or 


wryteings.1l 

In 1622, a Commission for Charitable Uses decided upon 
the method of electing the Master of Bingley Grammar School, 
Craven. The commissioners ordered that he should be 
"soundly & substantially instructed and grounded in the 
Christian celigion now stablished in this Realme, & able 
& willing to instruct his schollers in the same free from 
all poincts & tenets of Popery", and also "of a vertuous & 
Reformed course of conversacion, no light or disordered 
person". 

The influence which the schoolmaster wielded in the 
religious education of his pupils, made it easy for him 
to inculcate either Puritan or Catholic teaching if he were 
so minded. Among the Canons of 1604, there was one (LXXI) 
which decreed that, 

As often as any sermon be upon holy and festival days 
within the parish where they teach, schoolmasters shall 
bring their scholars to the church where such sermon 
shall be made and there see them quietly and soberly 


behave themselves; and shall examine them at times 
convenient, after their return, what they have borne 


away of such sermons. 


Le M.H. Peacock, History of the Free Grammar School of 
Yueen Elizabeth at Waketie 


ox . 
the Bingley Grammar School, 


It likewise ordered that on days other than holy and 


festival days, they were to teach their pupils, "such 
sentences of holy scripture as shall be most expedient to 
induce them to all godliness." The danger, from the view- 
point of official ecclesiastical authority, of the 
schoolmaster's abusing his position, was expressed in the 
articles of Neile's visitation in 1633, which, after 
detailing his duties, asked whether he had, "spoken, writ, 
or taught against any thing whereunto hee formerly 
subscribed, as the Kings Supremacy, the Articles of 
Religion, Booke of Common prayer, or any thing therein 
contained?".+ 
Catholic schoolmasters were by no geans uncommon, so 
that the dangers against which these school statutes and 
visitation articles were directed were real enough. One 
local schoolmaster, Edward Liwelin, of Focklington 
Grammar School, was removed from his place for having 
turned xoman Catholic.© In the 1604 Survey of Yorkshire 
Catholics, there were at least ten recusant schoolmasters, 
and others commonly appeared in the visitations. fet 
others, like John Pullen, Master of St. Peter's School, 


l. Articles to be inqvired of, in the metropoliticall 
Visitation ¢ Richard ... lord Arcn-bishbop QO! 
1633, p.238. , 

. Cf. Al. Cant., s.v. & Y.a.J- Xiv. 129. 
56 Cf. A.G. Dickens, The Extent and Character of Recusancy 
in Yorkshire, 1604. (Y.A.J- xxxvwii), p-38. 
4. a. Raine, History of St. Peter's School, York, p.d4. 
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York, were not openly recusante, but Catholic in sympathy. 


It may, however, be contended that this anti-Catholic 
feeling exhibited in the statutes of these Yorkshire 
schools, was not necessarily allied to Puritan conviction, 
and therefore let it be said at once, that there are 
unquestionable signs of positive Puritan influence in the 


foundation and running of these same schools. 


Their foundations may be comsidered first. The charter 


for Heath Grammar School, Halifax, was granted 1585, but 
the effective founder of the school was the Puritan vicar 
of Halifax, Dr. Favour, who took the lead in raising the 
money which enabled the school to be built in 1598.+ Of 
Wakefield Grammar School (founded 1591), it has been said 
that the influence of Sir Walter Mildmay, "is probably to 
be seen in the appointment of the head master being given, 
if the governors made default in appointing for sixty days, 
to Emmanuel College, Cambridge”. The hand of Edward 
Mawde, the first Master, and probably a Puritan, was 
perhaps to be seen, "in the remarkable provision that 

the governors were given the power of making statutes ‘with 


the Scuocolemaster's advice and consent’ instead of that of 


l. Cf. T. Cox, A Popular History of the Grammar 
¥- Elizabeth, at tea near ax,pp- °> @n 
dalifax xegisters, pel 


*. antra, Appendix II.§*Maud, —~. 
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the bishop as was almost invariable in previous Tudor 


foundations." 


Puritan ministers were often prominent in the government 


of these schools, and sometimes themselves taught in them. 


Toe Commission for Charitable Uses for Bingley (1622), 


which nominated a committee to choose the local schoolmaster, 


included in this committee three Puritan ministers - 
Alexander Cooke of Leeds, Dr. Favour of Halifax, and Richard 
Lister of Waxefield.* Dr. Favour and Robert Cooke of 


Leeds, had earlier been members of the Commissioms for 


Charitable Uses, which dealt with the schools at Penistone” 


and Sheffield.’ Favour was a governor of the Halifax 
school. John Okell, Puritan vicar of Bradford (1615-39), 
was a governor of the Grammar School there.? Thomas 
Smith of Crowland, Lincs.’ founded Sheffield Grammar 
School (c.1603-4) ana left the direction. of it to the 
minister, (who throughout the period was a Puritan), and 


twelve of the most sufficient parishioners.° The governors 
1. V.C.H. Yorks., i.44l. 

ce P.k.-O. Proceedings of Commissioners for Charitable Uses 
- Inguisitions. C.93. Bundle 9. No.9; Dodd, History of 

B 1 G.S., pp-cO-l. | 

3. ieee S.Yorks. ii.34c. 

4. P.R.O. C.95. Bundle 2. No.ll. (2 Jas.I.) 


mr W.Claridge, Vrigin and History of Bradford Grammar 
School, p.17; and C.95. bundle 17.No.c. 


; 1605, these persons were incorporated as the Free 
Grammar School of Sheffield. (N. Carlisle, A Concise 


weet hj hice of the Endowed Grammar Schools of England 
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of Wakefield Grammar School included the vicar (from 45 


. Elizabeth), and from an even earlier date (34 Eliz.), the 


lay Puritan, Henry Arthington.? 


We have evidence of a number of Puritan masters in the 
; 
Yorkshire schools, some of them laymen and some ministers. 
John Garthwaite, for example, who was appointed Master of 


Beverley Grammar School in 1614, took part in the Puritan 


2 


demonstration in the Minster the following year. John 


Pomeroy, a graduate of Emmanuel College, became Master of 


the same school in 1620 ,? and curate at the Minster 1628, 


4 


and appears to have been another Puritan. William Ellis, 


vicar of St. Mary's Beverley 1608-37, who was assoctated 
with the Puritan centre of Rowley, was allowed by the 
Corporation (10 Feb.1608/9) to "teache Children Accidence 


and other inferior bookes fitt for children till theie 
n D 


be fitt for Grammer schoole”. 


At Bradford, Jeremy Collier, another Puritan minister, 
l. Lansd.MSS. 973.ff.2 seqq. Arthington was in London 
on business which included that of "obtayning the great 
Seale of England for the foundation of a Free Schoole at 
Wakefield", when he was "seduced" by the fanatic, John 
Hacket, in 1592. (Cf. Arthington, The Sedvction of 
grthington by Hacket. 1592.) 

. . su Tra -124f. 

LF In this shar bs was licensed Master, (R.VI.C.11), but 
the previous year he was there, though unlicensed. (B.I.H.R. 
MS Index of Schools & Schoolmasters, s.v.) 
4. He was one during the Commonwealth, and was ejected 


1660-2. Cehe S.-Ve- Pomroy.-) 
5. oO ARE Posty. Cf. also, J. Dennett, Kd., verle 


Borough Records, 1575-18el- (Y.A.S.R.S. lxxxiv), pp-.xvii,10l. 


was Master in succession to William Halstead (a4.1621).+ 


Richard Winter was Master of Doncaster School until 1596, 
and thereafter the Puritan minister of Sprotborough, 
1596-1632.° Martin Briggs, Master of Pocklington Grammar 


School 1599-1612, was also a Puritan minister in the 


3 


neighbourhood. Anthony Stevenson, Master of Hull Grammar 


School 1643-46, was later ejected from Roos, where he was 
Rector 1645-62. At Leeds Grammar School, the Pullen 
brothers, Samuel and Joshua, who were successively Masters 
there, may have been Puritans too, to judge from their 
background and associations. Quite a number of the 


local Puritan ministers were educated at Leeds Grammar 
1. V.U.H. Yorks.,i.472; and cf. infra, Appendix II, s.v. 
Colyer. 
2. Al.Cant., s.v. The grounds for thinking him a Puritan 
are these: he was one of the ministers who (according to 
the Puritan Survey of 1604) "seemd weary of the Ceremonyes"; 
he married Susan, daughter of Arthur Kaye, Puritan vicar of 
Doncaster (Kaye's will, &.I. 31.f.176v); and his own will 
mentioned Kaye and Peter Saxton, Puritan rector of 
BAlingtes. (Ibid., 32.f.56-2 Sept.1632.) 
5- f. gupra, p- 59. 
4. C.R. g.v.- 1651 is the earliest date at which he is 
mentioned in the Parish Register. (Machells, Hd., P.R.Roos, 
065. 
5. ? Samuel Pullen was Master 1624-50, and at the same time 
minister of New Chapel, Leeds. Alexander Cooke was, of 
course, the Puritan vicar of Leeds at this time. Pullen 
married Anne, daughter of Robert Cooke, Alexander's brother. 
Joshua Pullen was Master 1630-1651, Their father, William 
Pullen, Rector of Ripley 1583-1631, was appointed (1615) 
with four other ministers (three of whom were furitans) an 
assistant to the patrons of the Leeds advowson. (D.N.B. 
s.v. Sam. Pullen; Al.Cant. s.vv. Sam. & Wm.Pullen; & cf. 


Supra, pe 139. 


site 


~ i * &eow- 
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School. Of the Masters of Wakefield Grammar School, 


Edward Mawde (1591-8, and vicar there 1593-8) has been 
mentioned. His successors, John Beaumont (1600-7) and 
Philip Isaac (1607-23), were both appointed by Emmanuel 
College, so that the presumption is that they were Puritans. 
Jeremy Gibson, another Furitan minister, was made Master 

for about two months in 1607, in order to draw up statutes 


3 


for the school. James Lister, the later Puritan vicar of 
Waxefield, was usher at the school 1621-3." John and Roger 
Brearley, sons of the Puritan curate of Grindleton, who 
matriculated at Cambridge in 1640 and 1652 respectively, 
were both educated at Wakefield school. 
Nicholas Cudworth, one of the Puritan ministers of 
York, was also, while at St. Sampson's church, a 
schoolmaster. John Atkinson of Wragby was “vicarius et 
ludimagister" (1631).? Samuel Newman, schoolmaster of 


Heptonstall, Halifax, was presented (1623), together with 


le Cf. A.C.Price, 
and 91; and C.R. -vvv; Elk.Wales, 

Jackson, Jo.Ryther, & Cornelius Todd. 
Ce Al.Cant. S.VV-; and ¥.C.He Yorks., i.441. 

3. V.cC.H. Yorks., i.443, and cf. supra, p-40. 

4. Al.Cant. s.v. and cf. supra, p- 34. 

5S. Al. Cant., s.vv. 

6. He was given as schoolmaster there in 1629. (S.C. s.v.), 
and cf. ra, p- 209. 
Ze Y.A. . xii.316. 
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the Puritan curate there, for nonconformity.? William 
Higson, curate of Anston, near Sheffield, was presented (1633) 
not only for acts of Puritan nonconformity, but also for 
teaching school in the church. William Alder, Puritan 


vicar of Aughton (E.R.), also appears to have done some 


teaching.” 


These numerous examples show how commonly Puritan 
clergy took upon themselves the role of schoolmaster; but 
there were also cases where the process was reversed - 
where schoolmasters in Puritan parishes took upon them, 


with or without permission, some of the duties of the 


minister. Richard Marston, Puritan vicar of Hilston, 


(Holderness), was presented (1607) for having allowed the 


local schoolmaster, one Fisher, to preach without a 
4 


licence. Mr. Beaumont, the Wakefield schoolmaster, was 


evidently a preacher, for in 1607 he "“surrendred and 


resigned up his place... in the Ghurch in his Sermon by 
open Speache to the Congregation on Sunday the 19th day 
of april".? In 1627, George Burdet, schoolmaster of 


l. R.V1I.A.20. and cf. supra, p-.4l. 

ce R.VI.B.4. 

3. Luke Robinson, son of Sir Arthur Robinson of Dighton, 
Yorks., was educated partly under iir. Alder of Aughton. 


Al. Cant. s-v. Luke Robinson.) 
4. R-V1-B 3 


( 
5.  Laned. MSS. 973.f-15v. 
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Silkstone, was presented for baptising without the sign 
of the cross.+ Kobert Thompson, teacher in the free 
school at Sheffield, admitted (1635), having read prayers 
One Sunday, when his grandfather, the Puritan Vicar, 


Thomas Toller, was ill, although he was in no kind of | | 


orders.* | ) 


Glimpses are occasionally afforded into the details I | 
of the curricula and general ordering of the life of the 


schools, which tend to confirm the impression of Puritan 


-— 


| 

. 

: 
influence given by the general tenour of their statutes | | 
and the religious sympathies of so many of the masters. | 


At Rotherham Grammar School, (c.1630), "A part of Thursday 


in the afternoon was spent in getting the Chureh | Wid 


catechisme and the six principles of Christianity made 


by Mr. Perkins".? It would be interesting to know what 
were the titles of "certaine Boukes", which the Puritan 


: 


Earl of Huntingdon sent in 1589, "to the Schoulmaister, to 


be taught in the Schoule at Leedes".’ They may have been — : 


l. R.VI.A.cl. 
Ce Cause Papers R.VII.H.2035/. 


3.  A.F.Leach, Early Yorkshire Schools ii. (Y.A.S.R.S. 
xxxiii.), p-c08. The full title of Ferkins' book was: 

The foundation of Xtian Religion: gathered into 51x 
srinciples to be learned O mnorant people that ma 


»e fit to heare Sermons witn profit, &c. c). It was a 
Orm of catechism, and was here used together with the 


official catechism of the Church. 


4. D.H. Atkinson, Old Leeds: Its Byegones and Celebrities 
p.o4. 


grammars or dictionaries, but they may equally well have | 


been Puritan classics like William Perkins' "Principles". 
There is also a Puritan flavour in the strict sabbatarianism 
which prescribed the following conduct for the scholars 


of Halifax Graumar School, for whom it was ordered, 


- a ~ 


That upon the Lord's day and appointed Holydays . 
they come reverently and in due time unto the 

Church, take a convenient place, hear attentively 

the Word of God, lay it up in their memories, abuse 

not those days in play or other vanities; they 

meditate of the Word and practice it in their lives, 

pray and praise God publicly in the congregation and 
privately in their own habitations.1l 
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This evidence of the presence of Puritanism among the 


schools and schoolmasters of Yorkshire at this period, 


a 
— emantane 
“. 


suggests that the Puritan cause was probably considerably | | | 


advanced through this use of educational channels, and HH 


that the schools made a positive contribution to the nil 


spread of Puritanism, besides being ome more of the many ii 


ways in which the Puritans carried on their standing Hi 


controversy with the Roman Catholics. 


1. Cox, A Lt History of the Grammar School... at 
Heath, near Haiilax, p-*?- 
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such as the Uhristian attitude to sciolarsnip and to 
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the rignts and wrocnes of the political struggle between 
| De l , y ~ Cc m5 ~ he ere _ c“ 6b i a Ale & ,c 
Kins and Frarliament. £0 SOMe extent such dlirerence 
have issued naturaily (like their rather amorp._us 
Organisation) trom tae Furivans' situation as an 

” . . = . . dn / . a “ - io > % ‘ + . . . An 
Opposition group or tendency. sus tney were no doubt 


also fostered by the individualism of ruritan religion, 
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Since the ible was the Supreme rule in all matters of 


faith and conduct, and since it coul 
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the Cnurch of Encland hath three maine Divisions: 


ine Conformist, 
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of the Yorkshire conformists. Robert l’oore, rector 
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of Guiseley, explained nis precise position in the 
fu-lest detail i> his garrulous will of old age (22 
July, 1642). He declared his conviction that it was 


“holy faith and true Religion" to | 


Deleeue onely in the infin: 
fatner by the merites of t 
rishteousness of Jesus Cnr : barougn tae grace 
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As for tne Controuersies in our Church about 
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and contrary to godes word, though many learned 
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in a sermon written for the private perusal of Irs. 
Anne scadieir, ..arvell wrote patriotically of his country 
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hingston upon null", cota reintorces the impression of 
bis Puritanism, and contirms the ract of nis conformity 
to the requirements of the Church's worsilp. ne cited 
the claim of some loca. Anacaptists thas “were 16 not ior 


the liberty of our ministry, we would deciare ow selves 
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Sadleir, “a ¢ nstant besefactresse to me and to my family, 
and dated "Fron my poore study ADI $s<o i627 6" 
Ce the .jiestern MSs. in the Library of -:rinity College, 
vambride, contain some letters to 'rs.scadleir, includin 
Several from the Furitan, Roger williams, (for waom ct. 
D.1.Be, SeVe), Waose education her father had fostered. 
Nillians WaS, hoWever, Yrepu-sed oy .rseoaaielr (165e-4), 
because re offended her Royalist convictions. (Cis Eek. 
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profitable use of Godfathers in baptism." 


VNarvell here 
repudiates the contentions of the Anabaptists and stresses 


nis 0 n conservatism,but he clearly must have been of 


knwon Puritan sympathies for their first claim to have been 


possible or plausible. The "liberty of our ministry", 
which he mentioned, presumably refers to his relative 
immunity as a lecturer from episcopal pressure to conform 
in the matter of the ceremonies, since his work consisted 
of preaching rather than readins the Prayer Book services. 
he was thus rather differently placed from Moore, who was 
an ordinary parish minister. 

these two examples, however, serve to illustrate the 
fact that the conformable Puritan was neither an imaginary 
being, nor a weak character lacking in real conviction. 
He was a genuine Puritan, tnougn a pronounced moderate, 
and formed part of the strength of the Puritan party. 
It is notable that in the 1604 Survey of the Deanery of 
Doncaster, there were fourteen ministers who, tnrougn they 
used the ceremonies, "Seemed weary" of them, - as against 
only five open nonconformists. In one or two cases, 


indifference to, rather than weariness of, the ceremonies 


was indicated, but the rest seem to have come under the 


head of conformable Puritans, - one of them (Robert sah 


beine known to have later devebepadatatesnesiing 


“ 


Re H.C.L. Varvell. Ms. Sermons. Some ‘Puritans were opposed 


to the institusion of godparents, insisting tnat the parents 


shoulda undertake sole responsibility for their child's 
spiritu@ nurture. 
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developed into a leading nonconformist.+ Because of the 
inherent difficulty of securins information about this 
type of Furitan - Noore's will is a «en, t unfortunately 
a solitary one - it is impossible to estimate how important 
they were numerically. Yet the 1604 survey suggests 

that they may have been at least as numerous as the open 
nonconformists, and their existence is clearly a significant 
factor, which may partially explain the rapid growth of 
Puritanism in the Commonwealth period. 

It might be thougnt that, even if conformable Puritans 
like Moore did not think any worse of their brethren for 
being nonconformists, the converse was not likely to hold 
eood, and that the charge of temorisation would be only 


> 


too readily levelled at the conformists. Yet despite 

the centrality of the rejection of the ceremonies in the 
nonconformins Puritan's attitude, it does not a@pear in 
practice to have acted as a divisive principle between the 
two schools of thought, - among the Yorkshire Furitans at 


least. Moore himself in his loquacious will, while 


scrupulously defining his attitude to the nonconformist school,}} 


gave no hint that they had scorned nim for nis practice of 
conformity, wiicn had they done so he would surely have 


mentioned. 
As for Andrew Marvell, he was criticised for his 


conformity by the local Separatists, but not, so far as is 


Cf. supra, pp. 48f. 
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known, by any of his fellow-—Puritans. Of Thomas Stanley, 


who was associated with leading Puritans of the Sheffield 


area, 1% was later said that, "Tho' he was not charged 


with sonconformity before the Wars, the best of those who 


carried that Character, did highly esteem him." 


likely, in fact, 


It seems 
taat the moderate spirit which appears to 


have marked Yorksaire Puritanism, and which was expressed 


in some of the sermons preached in the West Riding Exercises, 


was able to prevent any serious breach of fellowship among 

the local Puritans over this matter of the ceremonies. 
Sincerity and devotion, rather than “precision” in 

refusing the ceremonies, would appear to have weigned most 


with then. Samuel Wales, one of the leading Furitans of 


the Exercises, snowed quite incidentally that he did not 
regard a man's attitude to the ceremonies as a criterion 
of his read worth, when he attacked taose who were, "meere 
Nominals in religion ... wuo professe that they know God, 
but in their workes deny him; rotten-nearted temporizers, 
whose whole Christianity consistetn in a grave countenace, 
bearing a Bible, running to Sermons, Stumbling at 
Serenonies.«."** Of course, his judgement cannot be 
pressed too far, for he was denouncing hypocrisy and not 


considering the ceremonies in themselves; but it remains 


sicnificant that a leading Puritan could place the 


ceremonies in perspective in this way. 


er eat aot ater or owe er rer er eee er Tt ooer—sna—— —-— ——— 


1. William Bagshaw, De Spiritualibus Pecei, (17 02), De D663. 
2. S.Wales, Yotum sominis: or the Whole Duty of a 


Christian. (1627). Epistle to the header. 


iis brother, Elkanah Wales, charitably urged in an 
exposition of Romans 14.6., that those who “submitt to 
some rites, and gestures appointed by the church,” should 


1 | | 
hr. Peeples, in a sermon 


not be censured for so doing. 
at the Exercises, likewise counselled moderation in the 
matter, pleading with his fellow-clercy to beware of 
bringing the gospel into disrepute, and warnius them not 
to “give occasion of offence by life, nor by dissension 
in cerimonyes."* 
| Among the Puritans of the second group, the non- 
conformists, there were wide variations in the degree of 
their refusal to comly with official demands. they 
ranged from men like henry Aiscough, Vicar of All Saints 
Pavement, York, wnose only nonconformity recorded in the 
visitation books was his failure to read prayers on all 
the set occasions, to those who, like Alexander Cooke of 
Leeds, had suffered deprivation rather than accept the 
Ceremonies and Prayer boox. Some desree of nonconformity, 
however, wes normative for all the members of this group 
"The Character of an old Englisn 


of Puritans. John Geree's 


Pvritane or non-Conformist"? (1646) brings out this point, 
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and his work is not without local reference in that 
Geree, although beneficed until he was silenced in 


Gloucestershire, originated from Yorkshire. veree 


began his definition thus: 


The O14 English Puritane wes such an one, that honoured 
God above all, and under God gave every one his due. 
his first care was to serve God, and therein he did not 
what was good in his owne, but in Gods signt, making 
the word of God the rule of his worship. He highly 
esteemed order in the Howe of God: but would not 
under colour of that submit to superstitious rites, 
which are superfluous, & perish in their uSe. He 
reverenced Authority keeping within its sphaere: but 
durst not under pretence of subjection to the higner 
powers, worship God after the traditions of men. 


the Puritans most commonly rejected the ceremonies on 
the ground that they lacked any scriptural sanction and were 
mere “humane ordinances." they also opposed them as the 
"dregs of Popery", from which the Church had to be thoroughly 
cleansed. these reasons were certainly current among the 
Yorkshire Puritans, and as for the second it is worth 
noting that the Puritan leadefs at the mampton Court 
Confereuce, i@@ paragraph on superstition in “Lancashire, 
and those Northern parts," linked their opposition to the 
sign of tne cross in baptism, with the much more general 
use.of that symbol among Roffan Catholics. Catholic 
("superstitious") usage was described as taking the 
following forms: 


l. Of. DeNeBe,. SeVe Geree graduated B.A. from Nagdalen nall 
Oxford (1619), and was silenced at lewkesbury after 16e4 by 
Bishop Goodman of Gloucester. 

2. Geree, op.cit., pel. 
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(1) In garoishius the dead with the cross. (2) By 
Betting them down and praying at crosses in the hishway, 
and leaving memorial crosses for them there. (3) Their 
giving of the rignt hand to all crosses. (4) By 
garnisoins: them with flowers and garlands on Corpus 
Christi Day, with mucn devotion. (5) Their wearing 

of palm crosses on Palm Sunday. (6) Thus signing 
themselves with the sign of the cross on tne Lorenead 
at all prayers and blessings, and therefore they call 
it a blessing therewith to bless themselves when they 
first enter into the_Churcn, and in all their action, 
even when tney gape. 


Yorkshire was of course an area where Catholicism had a 

considerable streneth, and practices of this kind quite 

often appeared in the visitation books. In 1615, a 

Bilton (Ainsty) parishioner was charged with being "a meanes 

to continue supersticious kneelingce at places where crosses 

have bene". fwo women of Anfield (Doncaster) were 

presented “for layinge a crosse with towells over leonard 

wood when hee was carried to bee buried." thomas Day 

of Bishopton Sutton (Ripon) was presented "for comminge 

with a corse from his owne hous with Crosse towells over 

yt and goinge aboute the markett Crosse out of the way " 
Yet besides the absence of scriptural sanction Lor 

the ceremonies, and their Catholic derivation, there was 

another, and more profoundly theological objection to 

them made cy the Furitans of Yorkshire. the objection 

was formulated at some len#txz in tne instructions given 

to the Puritan representatives at the tiampton Court 

l. eG. Atkinson, Puritanism in 1604. (Journal of the 


wresbyterian sistorical sociesy of Engiand ii), p.10. 
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Conference. The ceremonies to which the Puritans took 


exception were said to be "of the same kind and use as 


were the Levitical ceremonies," and, it was argued, "Christ | 


by 41S death has abolisned the Levitical law and thereby 
1 


all the ceremonies thereof." 


fhis emphasis recurs in the preaching and writing of 


the Yorkshire Puritans. “William Clough of Bramham was 
charged in 1620 with having said in a sermon that, "All 
Sseremonies were abollished at the death of Christe, viz 
toe crosse in baptisme ;4 Cornered capps surplesses and 


such like, for they are but toyes and fvooleries and not 


rr 


’ 2 Bh 
6tO be vsed but at our plesures." Elkanan Wales wrote thus 
of the ceremonies in his exposition of tne Epistle tothe 


Ephesians: 


Christ Jesus hath abrogated the Ceremoniall Law, 
together with all the ordinacces thereof...Did Christ 
abrogate that Law, which was such a hatred, as before? 
much more ought the Lawes Of men to be acrogated, whicn 
Cause enmitie in the Church. All men crie, we must 
labour for Ecclesiasticall unity. True. But first 
the hatred must be taken away. namely, taat waich 
ariseth from humane decrees, praeceptes, canons, 
concernins rites and ceremonies, which have little, 

or no ground out of tne word. for if Gods ordinances 
were abrogated to bring peace nge the churca, how 
much more ought mens inventions. 


Similarly, Dr. Favour, preacaing in the Exercises on tne 


text "But we know that the law is good, if a man use it 
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Now least these Doctors of the Law, should lay an 
imputation against him that in their persons he 
vilifyed the law, he tels them, he knew well enough 


that the Lawe was sood if if (sic) used lawfully re 
The like we have, Act.2l. the law is sound. & 
ceremoniall abrogated...I should disiinguish betwene 
the lawes which were Moses which Aprons, which Sods» 
Leviticall, Judiciall, lora(l) standins perpetually. 
Matthew Hutton, as Bishop of Durham, wrote (1589) to 
Archbishop Whitgift of the "private discourse" he had had 
with Burleigh and Walsingham, when among other things they 
had discussed “The judicials of Noses". He had answered 
various questions on the topic which they had put to him: 
"To tne first, this was the effect of mine answer, That 
the law of Moses, beings of three sorts, moral, ceremonial, 
and judicial, the moral continueth stil: the ceremonial, 
as shadows and types of Christ, the body; and therefore 
are taken away clean.“ But whereas nutton was merely 
statin: that the ceremonial of Jewish religion was not 
binding on Christians, the Yorkshire Puritans so radically 
extended this principle of Christian freedom as to claim 
that Christians could no loncer be lesitimately bound by 
any ceremonial requirements. They were in effect saying 


that Christ had superseded the reimm of law by the new 


dispensation of grace, and had “abolisned in his flesa the 


Ww 


enmity, even the law of commandments contained in ordinances. 
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Hence William Crashawe, the Beverley Puritan, stated in 


his catechism that the ceremonia! part of the laws of God 


had been made voids "dQ, How be Gods Lawes distinguisied? 
A. sods Lawes are eituer Ceremoniall, Iudiciall, or 
Vorall. Qe How differ these Lawes? A. Thus. 


Ceremoniall and Iudiciall belonged to the Iewes alone, 
the horall to them and vs, and all mankinde."* 
The opinions of the preachers at the West Riding 
Exercises, many of whom were known nonconformists, provide 

some idea of the general content of the mainstream of 
Puritan thougnt in Yorkshire. there was, according to 
the notes of the sermons preached in the Exercises, little 
direct criticism of ecclesiastical authority, althoug 
Wr. Jerome, preaching on 1 Timothy 1.5. ("For the end 
of the commagyiment is love.."), went so far as to ask, 
"Tf this were the end of ther, that are -reat, and of hie 
place in the church, (oh si fas dicere) would there be 
such adoe for rites, and wiite and blacke, cap, surplasse. 
oh that my ashes might quench the fire." And where 
views of episcopacy were expressed, they were typical of 
those who sought reform of the Church along the lines of 
the Book of Discipline. 

Elkanah Wales, in expounding Zphesians, attacked "the 
Popish nierarchie of Cardinals, vatriarchs, lVetropolitans, 


l. W.Crashawe, Milke for Babes. Or, A North-Countrie 
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archbishops, Bishops, a kind of men very ambitious, and 
serving their bellies...0b. Scripture mentioneth Bishops. 
Ans. lrue. but the Scriptures Bishop is the same with a 
pastor, and a ruling elder.''* hr. Welch, preaching in 
the Exercises on 1 Timotny 3.1., defined episcopacy thus: 
"Quel. Wao is the Bishop. An. Every painfull conscionable 
Minister is a Bishop in his place...we count our Bishops 
great; sinfull and hatefull is he that doth not think 
their places honorable. but .u.2. What the same signifyeth. 
An. Overseers. cuperintendantes. vatchmen."* Archbishop 
WVatthew admirably fulfilled tunis Puritan conception of 
the Bisnop's role, and well mignt the Puritans give him 
all due respect; but statements on episcopacy would hardly 
be so restrained when Archbishop heile came into the diocese. 
Moreover, even the mildest of these statements shows that 
emons the nonconformists of Yorkshire, there existed a 
desire (perhaps not held by all equally strongly, to reform 
church government in a Presbyterian direction. 
In Geree's words, the “old English FPuritane", 

thought wod had left a rule in his word for discipline, 

and that Aristocraticall by Elders, not Monarchicall 

by Bisnops, nor Demosraticall by the people. Rignt 

Discipline he judged pertainine not to the being, but 


we.l-being of a Church. Therefore hee esteeméd those 
Churches most pure where the government is by Elders, 
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l. Add .NSS.4940.f.175v. This }S work on Ephesians was 
written in sermon style, under the heads of Doctrine, Reason 
aud Use, and may have provided Wales with material to 


reach at the Exercises. 
° Add .lSS.4933B.f.178v. 
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yet unchurched not those where it was otoaerwayes. 
Perfection in Churches hee thought a thine rather 
to be desired, then hoped for. And so he expected 
not a Church state without al defects. The 
corruptions that were in Churches he thou, at his 
duty to bewaile, with endeavours of amendment: 

yet would he not separate, where hee might partake 
in the worship, and not in the corrupt ion.+ 


this view of Presbyterian cuurch order as only e the bene 
esse, not of the esse, of the Church, agrees well with the 
moderate tone of the few refere.ces to the matter in the 
Sermous ol the Exercises, where it seems to have been 
treated without rancour. Just as veree's Puritan did not 
expect to find "Perfection in Churches", so Ir. Shorrocks 
in a Sermon at the Exercises drew from his doctrine a "use" 
to confute "Brownistes, that looke for a churca without 
Stayn. they should goe to Sir Th.Mors Eutopia. 

Carysostom saith there is something borne in everything 
that will consume it, if it be not iookt to. Some of them 
incline to Arianism, others to Anabaptism, others to 
Papistry."'“ 5so also, Elkanan Wales, when invited to 

leave for New Enzland (c.1638-9), replied that while he 
would “forvear to be an asent in sinful corruptio:g', he 
would nevertheless stay in the Anglican Cnurch so lone as 
ne was able to'‘enjoy the Liberty of ny ministry."? 


These similarities proms the interesting speculation as 
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tO whether Geree's description of the typical Puritan may 
not have cveen coloured to some extent at least, by his 
Yorkshire background, for the movement there certainly 
Seems to have been characterised by a spirit of moderation 
not unlike his own. 

havin considered the references in the sermon notes 
from the Exercises to the ceremonies and to church government, 
we may profitably take stock of their -eneral content, for 
they provide us with a uniquely valuable insight into the 
mind of Yorksnire Puritanism in James 1'S reign. the 
strictures on church order and ritual were comparatively 
few. the burden of criticism and protest fell rather upon 
the abuses which threatened the vital life of the Church - 
Roman Catholicism and separatism; worldiiness, ignorance 
and ‘slackness among the clergy; and the poverty of the 
laity in faith and morals. 

No opportunity was lost by the preachers to fake up the 
cudgels a-ainst the papists, and the Catholics were denounced 
for their view of fasting, of good works, of marriage as a 
sacrament, of the necessity of baptism to avoid damnation, 
of tradition, and for debarring the laity from the 
Scriptures.+ The Separatist came in for similar 


condemnation. Mr. Borne exhorted tne assembly to 


cousider tne Anabaptistes, that depend upon Revelations: 
so Family of love aid srownistes, that make defection 
from us their «rounds are fables. Ministers some in 
Stead of beating downe, they croc. and set up fables. 
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Lamentable. too frequent. danger on the other 
Dart, people themselves make stirres; yea preachers, 
speaking their owne experiences, not srounded on 
scriptures etc... in Low countreyes, they that were 
united & ainst the common adversary, sSpanyard, are 
devided, arminius, Vorstius etc. Some goe so far 
in sanctification, that they crow almost to revelations. 
others so Prophane that they cannot endure to heare the 
name of it.. 
this mention of preachers “speakin; their owne experieuces”", 
and of those who "vrow almost to revelations" may be a giance 
at Roger Brearley and his followers, the .rindletonians, who 
were held to be tainted with Antinomianisn. 
Many of the practical applications which were drawn 
from the doctrines preached in the Exercises, concerned 
the conduct of ministers and their fulfilment of their 
Calling. Great emphasis was laid on their responsibility 
for their flocks, and on the imperative need for congruity 
of life and doctrine. there were repeated condemnations 
of “dumbe Ministers, and !onresidentes"; of "Jeroboams 
preistes"; of “idle idol-shepheards" and “drones in the 
universities"; as well as of those ministers who "spend 
more dayes in drinkin, , than houres in presching, that(t) 
entertayne every fashion; Ruffian, deriv-tion a fine ruffe". 
We. Bootu interpreted his text as a compreiensive reproof to 
them that thrust tremselves into the ministry for the 


belly..to them that take otner callinses, besides the 
calling of their ministry, to enlarge their gaynes etc.. 
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to them that live imeontinuall contemplation, and 
think scorne to take the office, till he cet a 
benefice, and dignity.. thos< ogat set venefice after 
benefice, not content herewith. ‘ 


Then, more especially for the laity wno attended tne 


Exercises, tiere were attacks on current social evils, and 


especially on extravagence in dress. One sermon contained 


the exhortations “labour for this vertue, grave in species. 


apparell’. new fashions banner of pride in the heart." 


Another likened excessively rich clothing to “G@arnishing of 
An arrant jade, a velvet saddle etc. if 
Dr. 


Sepulchres. 


women, much more men. Double and Treble ruffes." 


Favour touched on the same theme: "Poore foikes say, they 


have no clothes to come to Church. 


tdcome in sackcloth. They that are not such, must come not 


to be seene, or see: many «oe to church as if they went 


to a theatre to dance, or to a May came .'"'“ 


Havine dealt with the nonconformists, the main 


section of the Yorkshire Puritans, and havin considered 


their thought as it is reflected in the sermons of the 
Exercises, we may now consider tke third and last category 
amone the Yorkshire Puritans - the extremists or eccentrics. 
There were only a few of these ministers, but their 
sienificance bears no relation to their number, for they in 


Some ways foreshadow the striking profusion of sects and 


1.  Add.MSS.4932.f.130v} & 4933A.f2.38V 81, & 93v. 
fia... 1933i.2.574 & 4935B.2f.173v & 174. 
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sectaries which was one of the outstanding features of the 


Commonwealth. 


Roger Brearley, Curate of Grindleton (Craven), was 
vhe most prominent of these men.+ Brearley's teaching 
exercised an inf.uence beyond his own locality, so much so 
indeed that he was credited with the founding of a new 
Sect. AS early as 1618, Nicholas Assheton of Downhan, 
near Clitheroe, Lancs., (close to Grindleton), recorded 
in his diary (18 April) the burial of John Swinglehurst, a 
local gentleman, with the comment: “he dyed distract: 
he was a@ reat follower of Brierley."* 

By 16c4, it was possible for a Cambridge undergraduate 
in the throes of religious doubt, to feel a passing 
attraction towards the teaciing of Brearley, so far had 
the knowledre of urindleton spread. Lhe undersraduate 
was Thomas Shepard, later chaplain to Sir Richard Darley 
at Buttercrambe, but then at Emmanuel. tie descrided in 
his memoirs his state of mind at that time: 

T felt all manner of temptations to all kinds of 
religions, not knowin, which I should choose; 

whether education misht not make me believe what 

I had believed, and whether, if I had been educated 

up among the Papists, I should not have been as verily 
persuaded that Popery is the truth, or Turcisme is the 


truth. And at last I heard of urindleton, and I did 
question whether that glorious estate of perfection 


1. For Brearley's career, cf. supra, pp.d2ff. 

Ze F.R. Baines, Ed., The journal or Nicholas Assheton of 
Downham &c., (Chetham Soc. xiv), pp-09,100. Ci. she Parish 
Register of Waddington (near Grindleton) for 1618: "John 


Swindlehurst of the Hyll was Buried the xviii™ day" of 
April. Y.PeR.S- lxxxviii, p-9-) 
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might not be the truth, and whether old Mr Roger@$ 
Seven Treatises, and the Practice of Christianity, the 
book which did first work upon my heart, whether these 
men were not ail legal men, and their books so. 


This same spiritual struecle experienced by Shepard at 


the university, was later described by William Greenhill and 
Samuel Mather, who, in their epistle to the reader in 


Shepard's posthumously published “Subjection toChrist" 


(1652) told how, “some advised him in this condition to 


go to urindlestone, & to hear hr.srierley, and being 
informed that the people were wont to finde a mighty 
possessing, over=—powerins presence and work of the spirit 
when they heard him, he resolved upon the journey; out 
sod in mercy diverted him, having reserved him for better 
things." 

Written polemic against the Urindletonians was not 
long in appearing. In 1627, Stephen Denison, minister 
of St. Catherine Cree, London, wrote: nT would we had not 
uringltonian (sic) Familists in the worth parts. of England, 


wnich hold: First, that the Scripture is but for novices," 


l. Cit. A.Youne, Chronicles of...lassachusetts Bay from 
oe to 1646, p.50/. The full title of the Puritan classic 
y Kichar osers wast Seven Treatises, Containing Such 
nas is gathered out 0 e nolie Scriptures, leading 
. otn in 1S e, and in the 

ite ec e practice oO 

ani incidentally, nad no 
Yorkshire backeround before oine to the University. 
Ce S. Denison, The White VJolfe, or, A Sermon Preached at 
Pavis Crosse...1627 (1627), p.39. | 
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Denison's charges of Antinomianism were apparently based 


upon a garbled version of Brearley's teaching. ~ 


of 


The kind 
impression which this teaching made upon the popular 


mind is best seen in the articles which relate to his 


trial before the York nigh Commission in 1616-7 - "Certaine 


erronious opinions gathered from the mouth of Bryerley 


and his hearers." 


these fifty articles contained claims 


like the followine: 


1. A motion riseing from the spiritt is more to be 
rested in, then the word itself; neither dare the 
take their ground from the woord, because the deuill 
may wrest it to his purpose. 

+ It is a sinne to belieue the word, as it is the 
word, without a motion of the spirit. 

4. The child of God in the power of grace doth performe 
every duety sche.wélly, that to aske pardonue for 
failings in matter or maner is a sinne... 

ll. Grace being wrought in the neart the spiritt 
abolisneth all former knowledze, and they bidd away 
witn all scripture knowledge... 

32. that god hath not revealed enougs of himself to 
mans salvation in his woord, but that wee must starth 


“fexther by spirituall revelation... 


35. As woen the wedge of gould and the sBabilonian 
garment weare hid in Achans tent; god would not be 
present with tne Israelites; soe looke wnat cnaurch 

or chappell hath within it surplisse, crosse or such 
like, there will the lord neuer reveale himself either 


to preacher or people... 


Several articles indicate the powerful influence srearley 


must have wielded over the people of .rindleton and district, 


and the intense devotion of his personal following: 


1. 


36. what the Arke of the couenant is shutt vpp and 
Pinned within tne walls of Grindleton chappell... 


——_ = - i a-_ =—_- os na 


Cf. B.N.B. s.v. Brearley. 
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41. what tuey nave receiued suc. abundance of grace, 
that now tuey canne stand without the use of the 
meanes; and soe will doe wnen mr Bryerley oes, 
whom they terme the Angell of En land, acd tne 
Onelie one of a thousand... 

44. if ly Bryerley may stand but a while lonver 3 or 4 

of the best christians in euery paris: of England will 

O06 assembled thither... 

49. shat tae apostles did convert noe soules before 

christ his ascention, and that the prophecie of Joel 

(your young men shall see visions, and your old men 

Shall dreame dreames, and your daughters siall prophecie) 
1s now fulfilled att urindleton. 

50. That there is as much difference betwixt lr Bryerley's 
preacoin; and other mens, as betwixt saluation and 
damnation, and taat a wicked man may doe as much as 

most men preach, nay may obey all the written woordes, 

and be damned. 


the singularity of the urindletonians seems clear, 


but "J.C.", in his introduction to Brearley's posthumously 


publishes sermons, sought to defend him from the charge of 


bein= a sectary: 


Bodleian. Rawlinson SSpe. 196 - aS printed by 


l. 


i.Sippell, Zur Vorgeschicnte des 
Sippell also p 


Because they could not well stile them by the name 
of Breirlists, finding no fault in his Doctrine; 


they then styled his nearers by the name of urindletonians, 


by a name of a own in Craven, called urindleton, 
where this Author did at that time exercise his 
Ministry; toinkin» by sis (sic) name to render them 
odious, and brand toem for some kind of Sectaries: 
but they could not tell what sect to paral}el taen 
to: mence rose the name of srindletonisn. 


ubkertums,pp.50-<. 
version or the 


rinvs an aodoreviate 


alleged beliefs of the srindletonians ("Or the 
GPindletonian amilists"), waich is taken from Ephraim 


Pagitt, seresio-r 
derives 


(1661 Edn.), and wnich ultimately 
Tom stephen Denison, ‘he Jhite Yolfe (1627), 


DDD 


2. Introdn. to Brearley, A Bundle of soul convincing 


Directin. and Comfortins rruths (16/7). 
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An early history of .uakerism, however, cited the Family 


of Love as @ precursor of the Quakers, and added: 


Of this wribe were nacket, Coppinger, and Arthincton, 
and that great number called urundletonians (sic), from 
a Village in Yorksnire, where they my in .ueen 
Elizabeths and King James his dayes;+ concerning whom 
Mr.Richard Baxter affirms, in his Treatise of the sin 
against the noly Ghost, p.149. I had an old sodly 
Friend that lived near them, and went once among then, 
and they breathed on him, as to give him the holy 
Ghost, and his Family for three dayes after, Perceived 
him as a man of another spirit, as half in an extasie; 
but coming to himself, he came near them no more. 

fhe nanging of Hacket in Cheapside, 1591, who died 
blaspheming, did mucno marre their matters; and 
Arthinetons Recantation, in a Book called His seduction, 


did stay many. 


A recent writer has called attention to Brearley's “position 


as a link, geographical as well as spiritual, between 


1. the earliest known date for srearley's presence at 
urindleton is 1615, but he may of course have been there in 


the Ehizabethan period. 
Ze the ronird Part of Baxter's The Unreasonableness of 


Infidelity (1655), was entitled, "For Prevention of the 
Gasanicicble Sin against the Holy Ghost". 
4 Thomas Underhill, nell broke loose: or an nisto 
of the Quakers &c. (166 U S 
passage almost word for word from Baxter. ‘he latter, 
however, places nacket and company and the -rindletonians 
together as Antinomians: “Of tois tribe was nacket, 
Coppinrer, and Arthington, who lived a while as wrapped 
up in the Spirit, and in antinomian fancies, and a great 
number of their party called srundletonians, from a villaze 
in Yorks.ire, where they lived or met." (\/.Orme, Ed., 
fhe Practica: dorks of the Rev. Richard Baxter (18%), 
xXx.296). 3 

Baxter's "old godlwy Friend" was air. “Disnforth of 
Calverley” near Leeds. tir. GeF.Nuttall, James Nay ler: 
A Fresh Approach. Journal of the Friends’ «istorical 


Societ Su lement hoOeco p-4n.) ; 

For oy. Cf.D.N.3., Seve; and for arthincton, who 
was from Wakefield, cf. supra, pae.artoincton's recentation 
was entitled the Sedvction oO arthineton by Hacket &c., 


(1592). 
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Elizabethan Separatism and early uakerisn";+ and 


Breithwaite remarks upon the affinity between the Familists 


and the Quakers, and parallels the -rindletonians in 


Yorkshire with the Hetherin°toniars in London. He also 


cites @n instance of a -rindletonian: who is known to have 
become a Friend - Thomas Barcroft of Colne, Lancs., near 


urindleton. Barcroft wrote (c.1656) a manuscript treatise, 


eeChiefly for the service of those with whom I have 

had in times lone past sweet society and union in 

spirit, in the days of that glimmerin, of licht under 
the ministry of Brierley, Y‘onnan, and some few more, 
whose memories I honour, - called then by the professors 
of the world Grindletonians, Antinomians, ceretics, 
Sectaries, and such-like names of reproach, as in these 
days by the men of the same generation of Cain, that 

was a murderer,.tne Children of Light are in scorn 
called Quakers .? 


1. 


the Hol irit in Puritan Faith and 
erience, p.24. Roger Sanaa Speaking oO: the Quakers" 


oricins, said: "Tis probable they are the Offspring of the 
Grindletonians." (Cit., Ibid., p.25n.) 


2s Robert, Lord Brooke his A Discovrse Openins the 
Natvre of that Episcopacie, Wnich Is Exercised in zneland 
o42), Classed torgetner ne Family of Love, the Antinomians, 


and Grindletonians." (V¥eHaller, Ed., Tracts On Liberty in 
the Puritan Revolution, ii.134). Haller also associates 
John netherin ton and the Urindleton folk as Familists. 
(Ibid., ii.43.) Stephen Denison attacked Hetherington as 
we as the Grindletonians. Cf. The Defence of gohn 
; an . Burrage, 
e antecedents o UakerisSm, SereKR. xxx./8ff. 

Cit. W.C.eBraithwaite, The Beginnin:s of Quakerism, p.24. 
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"Tonnan" was presumably Richard Lennant, Rector of 
Burnsall, Craven, who was brou. ht before the York High 
Commission in 1627, together with srearley, for meeting in 
conventicles. tennant was also said to have preached 
doctrine ‘tendinge to the ecte called urindletonions and 
deeply suspected of familisme."+ 

Brearley himself, in his sermons and poems, strongly 
denied the charges of sectarianism and Antinomianism which 
were made against him, and in considerins his position it 
is perhaps salutary to be reminded that in this age, 
“Familist became a term to be applied, deservedly or not, 
to any eccentric religious uy stic."* Indeed the whole 
range of suco terms - Familist, Anabaptist, Brownist, 
Sectary, Separatist, and even Puritan and Precisian - 
tended to become mere cant phrases, used as loosely and as 
meaminglessly as the political shibboleths of our own age. 
Brearley repudiated the sect spirit, and in his sermons 
condemned “all Sects and Contentions in the Church", which 
arose "because every one hath a good opinion of himself, 
and judgeth all tnat are not like hin; Thus everie Sect 


condemns others: But, Christ came not to condemn the world 


but to save it." 


l. Cf.s raeDpp .54f. 
2 deHaller, whe Rise of Puritanism, p.cO6. 


3. Brearley, undle of 5oul—~onvincin:...Truths, 
pp.55-6. 
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In his poem "Of rue Christian Liberty", srearley 


outlined the current charges made against him: 


i was sometime (as then a stricter man) 

By some good fellows, tearm'd a Furitan... 
And now men say, I'm deeply drown'd in schisn, 
Retyr'd from Gods grace unto urindletonisn: 
So that I now, a Liberty do hold, 


Which neither urace, nor wodly Wisdom would. 


In some passages of his writinces, he appears specifically 
to disavow Antinomianisn. Describing: his spiritual 


experience, he said: 


eel Telit nis love more free, 

tnen 1 vefore, could it conceive to be. 

His love more free, (I say) my self more vile 
than er‘e before, unless I me beguile: 

then say I, what? not liberty to sin, 
Because of freedom God hath set us in. 

So that one may, whoredom and these COmpIG, 
And not withstandins, not offend in it. 


The sermon which (if he was the Mx. Brearley concerned) 

he preached in the Jest Riding Exercises, was appropriately 
enougn on the text “..law is not made for a righteous man, 
put for the lawless and unruly, for the unsodly and sinners, 
for the unholy and profane," etc. Yet it contains none 


of the Antinomian's compacency about sin: 
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l. Brearley, A Bundle of Sou.—Convincing...iruths, : 
Part ii per Sippel, eCL Ge, D.oon., dates Enis worse 
from internal evidence as C.locd. 

2. Brearley, Cite, peeters 

5. 1 Timothy e . a Vea . 


Alas all are sinners? yet there is a real and 
Ssudstantiall difference between the sins of godl ry 

and wicked in this life; now know that godes children 
1. plott not sinnes. 2 he desireth to be rid of sinne. 

2 the Sinne he cannot ... (illeg.) he leaveth not till 
he have the blood of it. he drovmeth it with teares. 
4. he doth not ronne into the same sinnes often nor 

make a practise of knowne sinne. take heed then, 

that you slubber not your consciences with the common 
excuse; all are sinners, g6(?d). I may be excused. 

no. tnou and a child of god may sinne the same sinne } 
and yet thou be dammed, and he be capable of salvation. 


yet it is easy to understand how his doctrine of 
Christian Liberty could develop into Antinomianism in the 


minds of his simple hearers. ne wrote of those, 


Whose heart God fills with suca continual joy: 
In his great love, such strengto against their sin; 
that faith in them, hath long unshaken been. 

In which his love, their souls are so set free, 
As they therein can walk at liberty. 

Such as that sin, can neither break their peace, 
Nor uprigst walking, confidence increase. 

this Light of Grace, do so exceed ny skill, 

I needs must say, that title it wno will: 

For mine own part, I utterly disclaim it; 

I mean the having, not the will to gain it: 


Our final reference to Brearley, which again links him with 
extreme sectarianism, occurs in 1649, in an "Information 


furnished to Dr. Lambe" about the doctrines of the Sensualisis, 


Antinomians, and other sects. Under the head “The, Familists 


— —_- - -_ 7 i aii. 


Le Add. MSS.4933B.f.164v. But he — have been the 
preacher. Cf. infra, Beamew Appendix’d, $v. 

2. Brearley, Op.cit., Dpe7. the way in whico srearley 
disclaimed being 1n this state of Christian Liberty, is 
strikingly like John Wesley's refusal to claim for himself 
the -race of Christian Perfection, (in which the believer no 
loncer consciously sinned), though he never ceased to en- 
courage his followers to covet the state. Ci. J.srazier ureen, 


John Wesley and William Law, p.205. 
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of the Mount", there was a note of: "“H:lN: his bookes and 


the rule of perfection but especially that cursed booke 


: 
| 
called Theologica Germanica there are of them inLatine and | 


manuscripts. There is one Ms(h)er a Barber in the 014 
Bayley doth write them and sell them." Added by Dr. Lambe 
was the note: “he selles old bookes and got Theologica 


‘ermanica translated into Imglish by a minister at Grendleton: (fj 


called Brierly or Tenant. Crich (7?) bousht it of Wolston 

in Ch:(urch) Lane: and lent it to Dr Everard who was 

translatins it and did two of them, one for Earl of Holland 

and another for Earl Mulerave.'* Here, then, is an explicit 

connexion between Brearley, the Antinomian pioneer of the 

early seventeenth century, and the activity of the sects 

durins the Civil War and Commonwealth. 
John Webster, another of tne eccentrics, was 2 disciple of 


Brearley, whom he succeeded as Curate of Kildwick (Craven) in 


1634. ne provides another link between tne Grindletonians 


1. S.P. 16. dxx. No.85. Cf. Cal.3.P.D. 1S48/2: p.425. 
For Fisher, the bookseller, cf. n.K. Omer, iction 
or the Booksellers and Printers who were at work in ineland 
co nd and ireiand irom 1o¢ 0 166 S.V- nere was an 
ingiish transiation o heologica vermanica by John Everard 
in circulation in MS. as early as 1628, Everard was brought 
before the High Commission in 1639 on charges of Familisn, 
Antinomianish,.and Anabaptism, and fined one thousand pounds. 
(Haller, The Rise of Puritanism, pp.207-8). “Tenant” was, 
of cour-e ichara lrennuant, brearley's associate. 
Ze Few later writers mention Brearley and the Grindle- 
tonians. Disraeli, in his Curiosities of Literature (14th 
Edn. 1849), ooh ract gives a list of Commonwealth sects whicn 
e 


includes "the Grindletonian family." GF. Nuttall, the ion 
irit in Puritan Faith and erience, inserts an appen 
@ orib er modern writers on 
Puritanism ~enerally ignore it. 


=e 


| 1 
end the .Juakers. In 1653, he wrote an account of the 


transformins spiritual experience which he had undergone 
While at Kildwick. After a reference to "the weak instrument 
of sinful mans carnal and devillish wisdom", he gave thanks 
that "toe Lord in mercy...cleared my spirit from these 
mists...about eichteen years ago", and continued: 
This no sooner appeared in me and others whom it pleased 
the Lord to reveal his Son in, but the power of Babel in 
the Ministers of Satan transfprmin. themselves into 
ministers of righteousness, then in the Episcopal and 
Prelatical form, poured forth all their malice and 
spite against the truth, and asainst all those in whom 
it appeared: then throwins dirt upon us, in and under 
the terms of Puritans, Separatists, urindletonians, and 
Antinomians. 
About this time, he had read much of the mystics and had 
been especially impressed by John Everard. ne eventually 
became disillusioned with all forms of the visible Church, 
and during the Civil War left the Establishment and became 
a Seeker, concludin= that to “Stand in the Light of God 


and there rest cuiet.. is the way of life.. is Christ's way "7 
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l. Nuttall, op.cit., pp.1/8-9. 

2. Webster, @ saints Guide (1653). Preface. 

3. Webster, The baints reriect Freedome, p.c46 - cit.R.M. 
Jones sticism and Denocracy in the sSnglish Commonwealth, 
pp .85rf. n vne V war, weosver was a Cnapiain stele 
Surgeon in the Yarliamentary army. By 1648 he seems to 
have le¢t the Establishment, but towards the end of the war 
he had been given Mitton vicarage, and wnile tnere sometimes 
preached (gratis) at urindleton. (D.N.Be, SeV.) wie died 


1682, and left forty shillings to the poor of Uurindleton, 
(k.Fishwick, Ed.,Bhe Note Book of the Rev. 7. Jolly, A.D. 
1671-93, &c. Chetham Soc. n.S. xxx111.99-) 


Webster was a friend of Robert wowne , ~ a Lancashire Puritan, 


who had also apparently been influenced by Brearley.“ 
Finally, Nicnolas Jalton, the Puritan vicar of Kirkby Malhan, 
Craven, noted Brearley's death (1637) in his parish register: 
"Dom!' Rocer Brierley fidelis pastor Ecc#ie de Burnley obiit 


11° Junii sepult 13° Junii.™4 The form of the entry is 


Significamt»of Walton's regard for brearley, witn whom he 
may have had ties of kinship.‘ 

In addition to tne three croad catesories of Puritan 
Opinion which have been outlined, there were divisions amons 
the ministers on specific issues, of wnich the most important 


was tne political struggle. Althougn the cause of Puritanism 


and the cause of the Parliament became identified, tnere was 
a Significant minority of Furitans who, when it came to the 


war, sided with the King against Parliament. 
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le Towne published (1654): A Re-Assertion of Grace, Or 
Vindiciae Evangelii. A Vindication of the Gospeli-truths, 
rom the unjust Censure and undue aspersions oi Antinomians.&c. 
man Aamon on to the Reader, JCC» » wedoster 

stated that the author had been "known unto me for many yeares" 
as “a , faithfull, and painfull Minister." 

26 He found it necessary (1640) to sig a protestation to. 
the Bishop of Chester, disclaimin= the doctrines of the 
Grindletonians; and later was debarred (1645) from preaching 
in his cure because of his Antinomianism. Of. infra, 


Appendix II, SV. 
4 Y.P.R.S. @vi.87. According to "J.C.", the editor of 


Brearley's pandle of SoulConvincing..Truths (1677), he was 
buried, as he ha rected in his own will, at Burnley, 
although this entry su cgests, Sup erficially at. least, that 
he was interred at Kirkby Valham. 

4.» Brearley mentioned in his will an ambrose waiton 

of Marsden, Lancs. (Y.P.R. Bundle for July 1637). 


The lack of political reference in the sermons 


preached at the Exercises, supports the judcement of a 


recent writer that, 


Many of these zealous Puritan preachers, probabl 
most of them, were uninterested in benati bet ional 
and political questions, according to the evidence 
of the sermons from this period I have read. 

They were primarily concerned with thines of the 
Spirit, with God and holiness, with human frailty 
‘and sin; and many of the political and constitutional 
views some of them did express are strikinely similar, 
to many of the ideas of the royalist Anglican clergy. 
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A good example from among the Yorkshire Puritans of a 
minister whose political views were "strikingly similar 

to many of the ideas of the royalist Anglican clergy," 

was Andrew Marvell of Hull. At the swearing-in of the 

new Mayor of Hull in 1636, he preached from Ecclesiastes 
8.2 ("I counsel thee to keep the King's commandment, and 
that im regard of the oath of God"), and went on to expound 
his political beliefs. At a time when the extension of 


ship-money was arousing popular feeling against Charles, 


Marvell interpreted his text to the listening burgesses 


in a strain that recalls James I and Divine Rights. 


He held that it meant, in general terms, “obedience to 


Superiours", because “you have sworn 1t..u0d is ingaged in it | 
; 
by reason of your oath, or the King is as God to whom by 1} 


your oath you are bounden." The King's law must be obeyed | 


1. M.AeJudson,The Crisis of the Constitution(1949),p.516. It | 
Should not, perhaps, be So SilDply assumed that they were “un- | 


ted in constitutional and politica. gue stions"™, because 
these aid not bulk large in their sermons; but one can agree 


unless it would compel a man to act acainst his 
conscience, even though “it be hard grievous to us 
seeming unreasonable, though it be unjust in him that 
requires and not in him that doth perform obedience.” 
Kings are subject "to God who is King of kines" and also 
to “their own fundamentall lawes", and, it is implied, 


5 


to nothin= and no one else. 


Marvell died before the outbreak of the War; but 


others of the Yorkshire Puritans showed their royalist 


allegiance when the strusgle began. They included Henry 


Robinson of Leeds;“ Villiam Styles, Vicar of Hessle-with- 


mM 


Hull; James Lister, Vicar of Wakefield; and Richard 


Tennant, rector of Burnsall.? Of course, other Yorkshire 
continued from previous page| 

hat their interest would be secondary to their prime 
spiritual concern. 


l. H.C.L. Marvell, MS. Sermons. 
2, Cf. Supra, Pe 28. 
3. He opposed the Kinge's execution and refused to take 


the Engagement. Charles II wrote to thank him (1649) 

for his loyalty, while the null city council ordered him 

to remove ten miles from the town (1650). # se was only 
restored as Vicar in 1660/l, but was Vicar of Leeds 1652-60. 


pA Bans - S.vV.3; Clarendon State Papers ii.8; Atkinson, 
Dh Thoresby i.25-4.). 


. . Supra, P. 34. he was sequestrated as a delinquent 
before Sul Ita? apparently simply for his royalism, for 
the ‘riers admitted him to the vicarasze of Leathley in 


1655. (Al.Cant., S-v.3 WR., p.395). 


5S. He was fined as a royalist in 1649. (Al.Cant.,s.v.). 
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Puritans were equally stron: Parliamentarians. Robert 
Armitage and John Webster were army chaplains; ‘Thomas 
Calvert and Nathaniel Rathband were amons the four ministers 
appointed by Parliament to serve York Minster; and Richard 
Denton came back from New England in 1659 - presumably to 
enjoy the benefits of Parliament's rule. But the majority 
of Puritan ministers in yorkshire cannot very well be 
adjudged partisans of either side, since precise information 
about their opinions is lacking. The presumption, however, 
from the fact that they kept their livinges, is that they 
were Parliamentarian. 

& lesser matter of controversy amon: the Yorkshire 
Puritans was the subject of enigration. There was division 
of opinion as to whether the increased severity of Neile's 
recime justified withdrawal to New Encland. Only a small 
minority did in fact emigrate, but while the hazards of 
this course no doubt deterred many, others scrupled to leave 
England on the -round of principle. Elkanah Wales, in a 
letter written c.1638-9, when he was being “earnestly 
solicited to a Pastoral charge in New England,” defined 
his objection to complying witu the invitation thus: 

the main bar..to some of us, is want of clearnes about 
our Call, for my self, waile I forbear to be an agent in 
sinful corruptions and passively tollerate those evils 
which are not in my power to redresse, and stil in that 
way enjoy, tae Liberty of my ministry, I conceiv my self, 
not only%Set free to go, but tyed to abide with my 


For these ministers, cf. supra, Chapter I. 
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people. When the Lord is pleased to alter things so 
as I cannot enjoy Liberty but upon terms of Agency in 


Te | then I suppose my call of Removall clear, not til 
en. 


At about the same time, Ezekiel Rogers, newly-arrived in if it 


America in 1638, expressed the opposite view, namely that 
Puritans “could not with safe conscience" remain within 


the Anglican Church, and for these reasons: 


The first is, their national church; second, their 
hierarchy, wholly anticnristian; third, their dead 
service; fourth, their receiving (nay compelling) 

all to partake of the seals; fifth, their abuse of 
excommunications, wherein they enwrap many a godly 
minister, by causing him to pronounce their sentence, 

&c. they not Knowin that the fear of the excommunication 
lies in that. 


Thomas Shep.@rd, who unlike Wales and Rogers was not 
beneficed and therefore had no obligation to a particular 
flock, described the contrary influences which weighed with 


him before he finally decided upon flight: 


Although it was true I should stay and suffer for Christ, 
yet I saw no rule for it now the Lord had opened a door 
of escape. Otherwise, I did incline much to stay and 
suffer, expecially after our sea-storms. though ny 
ends were mixed, and I looked much to my own quiet, 

yet the Lord let me see the glory of those liberties 

in New-Zngland, and made me purpose, if ever I should 
‘come over, to live among,uod's people, as one come from 
the dead, to his praise. 


l. Add.icss. 4460.5 .39V-6 The attraction of New Eneland for 
Wales must have been heightened by the emigration thitner of 
his brother, Nathaniel (“late of soston in NewEngland” in Hy 
Wales! will, 1669), amd cousin, Matthew soyes (Rr whom, Heywood ) 
said (1666) that he had “been at New England").(Y.P.R.R.¢, 229; : 
2. w#&intnrop, Journal, i.278.] Arenson, Thor 


34 
oD) 
3. _ Younc, Chronicles of...Nassachusetts bay 


t. 
rom 1623to 1636, — 
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the difference in attitude over the question of emigration 
is at least partly explained by the fact that a beneficed 
Puritan minister would find difficulty (as Jales did) in 
conscientiously bringing himself to leave his people. On 
the other Hand, the ties which bound amitinerant preacher 
like Shepherd to Encland were clearly much more slender. 
Ezekiel Rogers was of course beneficed at Rowley, but he 
took with him about twenty families of his parishioners, 

So that he by no means contracted out of.all responsibility 
to his flock. 

An important and far-reaching debate took place among 
the Puritan ministers of Yorkshire as to the place of 
learning, both sacred and secular, in the life and training 
of a minister. At the one extreme, there was the re- 
pudiation of learning by Roger srearley and his disciple, 
John Vebster. Brearley claimed that, 

Mans Wit and Reason will gather a thousand Errors out 
of Gods ‘truth, viz. when it will not be content to 
become a fool, but will needs comprehend a spiritual 
Truth, and determine thereof according to its ow 
Prine udgement...For the vospel is a low 
thing gnty in Christ: and Love is a low 


thing. ‘therefore all high flowen Chimical divinity 
is the Doctrine of Satan, and not of Christ. 


Similarly /ebster depracated the use of arguments in the Cause 


of the Christian Faith, and scorned the “weak instrument of 


os Brearley, a Bundle of Soul-Convincins..iruths, pe4. 


It appears that neither Bre arley nor Tebster had a university 
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decree, althouch the latter had (according to Anthony 4 ood) 


been "sometime a Cambridee Scholar." (Al Cante, SeVe). 


sinful mans carnal and devillisn wisdom."+ his extreme 
attitude was not typical, however. In general, there seems 
to have been a zeal for sound learning, but some doubt and 
difficulty wnen it came to the point of definins what was 
and what wés not sound learning. Vr.eBorne, preaching in 
the Exercises, displayed a most liberal view of the learning 
which was needful for a minister. ne asked: 
Is it not enough to read the Bible, and othez bookes 
to make him fitt. Answer: some speake against this, 
but @ man shall need all lawfull and literall learning; 
though a man May preach much sound doctrine without 
these. cause of Magick, Judiciali Astrology etc, was 
Ignorance of Naturali Philosophy. aArithmeticke meedfull 
in number, so val.6.l. seometry. physick. Judiciall 
proceedins. Mat.5. Paul had read Poetes. 
Yet even he drew the line at philosophy, and bade his hearers, 
"Cast away fables prophane: not according to the Scriptures. 
opinions -rounded on philosophy, the greatest enemy to 
religion in the primitive church. old wives fables. 
deliramentes of vague heades.."*. 

Mr. Boyes, anotherspreacher, sanctioned even philosophy, 
if richtly studied, but gave warnin. of its dangers: "Take 
heed that no man deceive you throushn philosophy; there is 
a lawfull use of it, but when it prescribes the way to 


heaven, take heed. "7 Wr. Welsh approved learning in a 


seneral sense, and rebuked those who prided themselves on 
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le Jevster, The Saints Guide, Freiace. 
Ce Add MSS.4933A.f o(/ce 
D6 Add .'MSS.4933.8.f 160. 
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being without it - "Ministers, that thinke themselves creat 
preachers, and cannot construe their text in ereeke...them 
that despise learning. These and those goe all by their 
bookes, others preach by the Spirit. Did not Paul do so, 


yet he spoke with learninc,"+ Samuel Vales likewise 
preached “Against then, that lay downe study, and say such 


preach mot by spiritt; bewitched." 


that this stress upon learnins was much more than a 
verbal one is attested by several examples of scholarship 
amon the Yorkshire Puritans. Robert Cooke of Leeds was 
steeped in patristic learning, and he, his brother Alexander, 
and William Crashawe of Beverley, were all versed in anti- 


Catholic controversy. Alexander Cooke also aided Roger 


~ 


? 


Dodsworth in his Yorkshire antiquarian studies,” and 


Crashawe corresponded with Casaubon.‘ JOhn Favour seems 
" 
to have only one published work to his credit - his Anti- 


quitie triumphine over Noveltie" (1619) - but it was "a plain 


SS oe oeen"— Oe 
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1. Add .'85.4933a.f.80. 

Ce Add .18S.49335.f.1380v. | 

5 Amone Dodsworth's WSS., there was one (written between 
1619 and 1626) which is described 2s "Notes, for the most 


part exactly dated, from Yorkshire chartularies and other 
documents, comprising a narrative of the foundation of 
Kirkstall abbey, ‘accordine to a copy which I had of If 
Cooke, vicar of Leeds’, as printed in the Monasticon, vi, 


1174:". (Madan & others, Eds., A Summary Catalogue of 
Western MSS in Bodleian Library at Oxtord. VOl.ilept. Li 
p.934). "Ir Cooke” is Scenell? Alexander, 


died in 1614. 


since obert 


& Of. Gentleman's Magazine, Vol.VII,n.s. (1837), p.15l. 
In his letter (c 1010-14), Crashawe requests Casaubon to 


avile of Yorkshire” fiv 


" rom "one : 
urge the hing to b t clent MSS, and mentione h 


hundred volumes of ‘Valuable an 
anti-catholic controversy. 


is own 
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both ancient and modern.'"'+ Both Feter Saxton and "Rabbi" 
Thomas Calvert were distincuished as hebraists.© henry 


Jessey was one of the panel of nine scholars appointed 


during tne Commonwealth to supervise all translations of t 


the Bible.” The volume of the publications put out by 
the Yorkshire Puritans durin this period, as comared 
with the output of theolosical works from the Yorkshire 
Clergy in ceneral,* serves further to emphasise their 
addiétion to study. 

the Puritan ministers frequently mentioned books in 
their wilis, though they specified few titles, doubtless 
because men were now coming to have small libraries, rather 
than a mere modest handful of books each. "All my books", 
or “my library" were the designations commonly used by 
testators. Jnen William Crashawe moved from Beverley to 
the Temple, London, he took with him “his library and books." 


Alexander Cooke valued his books at one hundred pounds, ° 
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and nenry Robinson's were worth considerably more than that. 


l. T. Wright, Antiouities of Halifax, pe50. 
2. Cf. C.R., Seve ca.vert; )iall, Concrecationalism in 


YOrKS., DeDDe- 

3. Cf. DeNe Bee SeVe 

4, Cf. intra, Appendix IV. 

or Cetishopwood, id., Middle wemple Records, 11.57/38. 

6. Rele, 32-£.32. His will, dated I9 June 1632, gave the 

titles of afew of his books: a Rheims New testament; a 

Douay Bible; a nebrew Bible; “the Historie ot the Counsell 

of trent in folio", (presumably Paolo sarpi's fhe nistorie of 

the Councel of Trent - 1620); “Morisons travelis in folio”; 
e two great bookes of Actes and /onumentes" - foxe's 


Vart TS e } 
ae Tbid., 335.f.46. The will (1662) ordered that one of his | 
sons, 12 a scholar, could have the library for S100, but other-| 
wise it was to be "sold at the fuli value ior tne use of my 


will. 


Elkanah Wales, on the other hand, havin; a very poor living, 
understandably lamented the fact of his "Small Lybrary";+ 
while his brother, Samuel, in the preface to his "Lotum 
Hominis" (1627), tried to forestall criticism of his book 
because it lacked the imprimatur of high scholarship, in the 
Shape of copious marsinal 


references, by statins that he could 


well have supplied these, “if I had some mens libvtraries, 
leisure, yeeres, natures, But I have few bookes, smail meanes 
or hope to increase them, and little time to reade." 

Several wills also mentioned notebooks and papers which 
contained the fruits of the study of the Puritan ministers. 
Richard inter, Rector of Sprotbrough, left his son in his 
will of 1652, “all note books in lan:uage, the sreeke I meane 
especially, And artes and Divinyty which are the substance 
of the paines I have taken in readins vpon my chardge for 
 @diuerse yeares, and written with my owne nand.''© Elkanah 
Wales mentioned the “many profitable annotacions and refferen- 


ces" in his bible;- and Robert Dickson, of Darfield, be- 


queathed “all my notes, and written note bookes.""* 


One branch of knowledge in which several Puritan 


ministers of Yorkshire were proficient, was medicine. whose 
who acted upon Mr. Zorne's approval of “physick" as a field 
l. YereRe 50.f£.229. 

Ce Re1I. 42.f.56. 

or YoFeRe 50.f.229. 

4. RoI. 31.£.175. 
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of “lawfull and literall learning", and thus useful for a 
minister, became paysicians of the vody as well as of the 
soul. In divinity, the Puritans valued “practical” and 
experimental" knowledse, as against all "high flowen 
Chimical divinity", and this relicious pragmatism appears 
to have spilt over into the medical field, as it was to do 
much later with John ‘esley. 

Niedicine was one of an extraordinary range of 
activities engaged in by Dr. John Favour, who in the 
Epistle to the Reader of his "Antiquitie Lrivmhin; Over 
Noveltie™ (1619), explained how he had written it, 

notwithstanding I oad many impediments, well knowne 

vnto the places of my reSidence: as preaching euery 

Sabbath day, lecturing euery day in the weeke, 

exercising iustice in the Commonwealth, practising 

of Physicke and Chirurgerie, in the great penurie 

and necessitie thereof in the countrey where I liue, 

end that omely for Gods Sake , which will easily mujtiply 

both clients and patients. 
the "Collectanea Medica et theologica” of Richard sarbutt 
the Leeds Puritan, in which notes of his religious studies 


jostle prescriptions and lists of surgical instruments, 


also speek eloquently of the Satie 
Ezekiel Rogers was led to study medicine initially at least 
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(Philip sarrou 
sa Enzlisao in 


583.7). 
Sloane M3S.3787.- 


parson-doctor identification. 


which God had given him; 


yet he had a crazy body; 


word of God, he would sometimes go beyond the strength 


wherein he attained unto a skill considerable."> 


Of Henry Jessey, it 


‘for though he had a lively spirit, 


which put him upon studying physick, 


was said (while he was in Suffolk 


prior to his securins a living in Yorksnire) that “among his 


other Studies...he’ spent much time in Physick For in those 


days humane Ordinances and Ceremonies in publick Worship, had 


gotten more footin: then he could comply with." 


2 


John Wallis, 


who in 1640 was chaplain to the Puritan patron, Sir Richard 


Darley, had studied medicine and anatomy, and was the first 


pupil of Francis Glisson to maintain publicly the circulation. 


of the blood. 


During the Civil War and Gommonwealth it 


remained true that “Among the Puritan ministers a knowledge 


fag os 
of medicine was very common", 


and after the ejections of 


1660-2 many of them took up medical practice as a full-time 


occupation. 


l. Cotton Mather, 


alia Christi Americana i.410. 


Cle IR 


this connexion a letter Irom Kogers to the vsarrington family 
(1626), in which he describes the curative properties of a 
new spa for obstructions in the liver, kidneys etc. (H.1’.C. 


SRDS +» Appendix, p.545. 
. neWe(histon), the Life and Death of lir.tenry Jessey,p.5. 
36 DeNeBe SeVe. Wallis was a moderate in rotons sat was 


educated a 


anuel College, and from his association with 


the Darleys would appear (in 1640 at least) to have had 


Puritan leanings. 


4. JeRaine Ed., Depositions irom the Castle of York etc., 
(Surtees Soc. xl), Dp. wesce 
5S. Gf. CeR., pp-xiii, lvi. Some non-Puritan clergy in 


Yorkshire, of course, also practised mdicine. Cf.A.u,. . 
Dickens, Aspects of Intellectual transition among the English 


Parisn Clergy of the Reformation Period: a Ke 
(Archiv @ur Le? ormations-esdichte.Janegang 43 


onal Example 


-1952),pp 64ff. 


It seems reasonably clear that the Puritans did, on 


the whole, prize highly learnius in theology and in other 


fields of knowledce; 


out a question commonly posed and not 


easily answered is whether greater learning among the Puritans 


than among the mass of the clergy was a factor in the spread 


of their movement. 


Usher discounts the possibility, because 


he finds that of an estimated 281 Puritan ministers in 


England durin: the period 1600-10, only 105 (or roughly 


thirty-seven per cent) were craduates, - a proportion no 


better than tnoat for the non-Puritan clercy.* 


Yet in our 


area for the same period, the picture seems to have been 


rather different. 


Some contemporary statistics of graduates and non- 


raduates in the York Diocese (1603) read thus: 


Parighe Secccccecccece sees wes 
Imropriations......+.«+336 
PreachersSececccccccscescvet)) 
viz. 
Doctors in Divinity..... 5 
Doctors in Lawe.cercsesees 1 
Doctors in Phisick...... l 
Bachelors of Divinity... 22 
Masters of arteecceeveeeelL4l 


Bachelors Of arteeccesces 86. 


No craduateS.ccccccceeeel/7/ 


These figures mean that of the clergy who were preachers 


Usher, Reconstruction i.250-1. 


l. 
2. Harl. . 
include, 


is outside our area, 


comared below 
set of statistics for the Yor 


Usher, Reconstruction i.c4e. ‘ 


are not .strictly comarable. 
kshire clergy in 1592, cf. 


. these fisures for the diocese 


of course, the Nottinghamshire Archdeeconry, which 
so that to that extent the ficures 


For a similar 


fifty-eight per cent were craduates. this percentage 
may seem hign, but tnis is no doubt because the ficures 
are of preachers only and therefore do not include those 
clergy who were merely licensed to read prayers, but not 
to preach. Yet even acceptin this percentage as it stands, 
we find that the corresponding figure for the Puritans of 
our area during the period 1600-10, is even more imressive. 
Of forty-six identifiable Puritan ministers, ekeven had no 
degree; four, 


eight had the 5.A. degree; twenty, the M.A.; 


BeDe, and one LL.D; - i.e. thirty-three of them (or seventy 
one per cent) were craduates. 

This percentage is mech hisher than Usher's figure of 
thirty-seven per cent for the Furitans throughout the whole 
country in the same period; but then, the figures from the 
narleian MSS. su :cest tnat the percentacse of graduates 
amons the clergy as a whole, was also hieher in Yorkshire 
than in the country at larce - fifty-eicnt per cent as 
against roughly thirty-seven per cent on Usher's reckoning. 
However, it is obviously unwise to arsue mico from these 
small figures for Yorkshire. They merely offer grounds for 
doubtine Usher's rejection of the possibility that learning 
was a factor in Puritan expansion - in this area, at least. 
Moreover, Usher himself concedes that the possession of a 
1. 3.3. Babbage, whe Church of Enzland and Puritanism 
durine the Primacy of Bancroft, 1604-10, (London Ph.D. 


thesis 1941), p.339, dissents from \sher's judgement on 
his point, after his study of London and ovcer dioceses. 


university degree is a dubious criterion of scholastic 


actainments in the seventeenth century. John Saltmarsh 


stressed that, “it is not an University, a Cambridge or 
Oxford, a Pulpit and Black cowne or Cloak, makes one a true 


1 


Minister of Jesus Christ," and it might equally well be 


Said that it was not (mecessarily) a University that made 


™~ 


a Man a scholar or a student. Perhaps a better suide to 


the Puritan's estimate of the importance of learning and 
their personal addiction to study, is provided by their 
Opinions and practice in the matter, which have veen 
discussed above. 

the question of the Puritans’ attitude to learning, 
raises the cognate one of their attitude to tradition. 
they may, of course, simply be written off as basically 
a-historical;* but to do so is surely to over-simlify 
unwarrantably. true, the Puritans insisted upon applying 
to post-Apostolic tradition the test of Scripture, but they 


did not thereby reject all tradition. Some of their 


utterances make it seem as if they did. lr. Beron, 


preaching in tne Exercises, exhorted: “Let us cleave to 


gods word; zealous in knowledge. scripture is like the 


tower of David, out of whicn did hang targets and svordes. 


l. Saltmarsh, he Divine Risnt of rresb terie, pea2 —- cit. 
G.F. Nuttall, hue Holy spintt In Furtten arth and Experience, 
p-83. For 8 arsh , 0 was at Hull during the Common- 


wealth, cf. DN.B., S.V- . 
r Cf. D.Mathew, the Social Structure in Caroline England, 


(1948), p.78. 
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Antichrist rather is the divels deputy, than Christs vicar, 
for he hath given us the wooden dagcer of traditions."* 
Or Kdmund Sunney could write acainst "the ouer-lashing opinion 
which in these dayes a number of them haue of theire owne 
judgement, the wisedome of man, Antiquitie, Universalitie, 
Doctors, Councels, Succession of Bishops, Tradition of elders, 
Chuche of Rome, Peters fayth, and such like." 

lr. Saxton, however, made the characteristic Puritan 
distinction in another sermon at the Exercises, when he 


laid down the principle that “customes receyved from our 


ancesters, unles they be such as be grounded on the word, 


~ 


are to be had vaine."'? 


Other ministers showed their 
appreciation of tradition, and claimed its support for 
themselves and their position. Dr. Favour's “antiquitie 
triumphing over Noveltie”™ purported to prove "that Antiguitie 
is a true and certaine note of the christian catholicke 
church and verity, against all new and late upstart heresies, 
advancing themselves against the religious honour of old Rome 
whose ancient faith was so much commended by S. faul's pen, 


and after sealed with the bloud of many martyrs amd worthy 


Bishops of that Sea." 


Even Edmund Bunney, for all his scorn 


a — e we ees ee oe ee ewes a eee ee 


le. Add.ISS.4933A.f.65v. 
Ce Bunney, The whole Summe of Christian Religion (1576) »p 28. 
36 Add.}SS- Lo Ve 
4. To be compared with tuis title of vavour's work, is fhomas 
Tuke's A Very Christian, Learned, and briete Discourse, con- 
e ancien and Catholicke saith, against a 
Deruins very proiitably for a 


roiltane iioue es OL £F sts, 
srownisSes,: and ail otner Sectaries. First 


rinensis in Latine, about twelue 


ists, arrians 
comosed by Vincentius 
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of tradition, could claim in the Dedicatory Epistle of his 


book that he had, 


coasted over to the ancient hich way, so nere as I 
could, oesteming relision so precious a thing, that 
no man can bestow his labor better, then by adorning 

it so much as he can; and by making it plaine wnto 
others: whether he shall doo it by the levell of those 
that have written before him, or by some other way of 
his owne; so lon= as in, substaunce he never swarueth 


from the amncient truth 


Finally, Hlkanah Wales illustrated, in his exposition of 
Ephesians, both the Puritan appeal from a corrupt tradition 
to the purer tradition of the primitive Church,:and their 


strong sense of historical continuity: 


the papistes would prove...that their Church is the 

true Church, because they can proove a continuall 
Succession of officers to this day, and we cannot. 

We answere: 1. that the succession@ officers is nothing 

without the succession of doctrine, which they have not. 

yea their officers are not such as Christ apointed, 

but theeves and robbers. 2. it is false that we cannot 
shew a succession of officers. for the officers of the 

primitive churches for 600 yeares after Christ did hold 
the same doctrine with us; and we are able to shew in 
these latter ages, some yn from time to time have 
mainteyned our doctrine. 


Thus if the Puritans lacked the dominant sense of tradition 


which marked Catholic faith and practice, there was yet 
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amon; them a real feeling for continuity, as well as a 


grasp of the newer idea of historical development .~ 


this chapter has tried to show that the blanket 


definition of "Puritan" covered in practice a wide 


variety of theological position - a variety that was 


natural in a movement that was in conflict with official 


church policy, which had a strong individualist bias, and 


which lacked any central authority. 


Je have also seen 


that within the main body of the Yorkshire Puritans - 


the nonconformists of differins shades - there was vigorous 


discussion and controversy over several specific issues; 


but that neither these issues, nor the more -eneral 


difference between conforming and nonconformist Puritans, 


resulted in any open breach - thanks to what appears to 


have been the prevailing moderation of the movement in 


Yorksnire. 


i. 


cr. GF. Nuttall, the noly Spirit in Puritan Faith and 


Experience, pp.10%-4. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Puritan Worship 


The diversity of shades of Puritanism which has been 
deseribed in the previous chapter, implies, and to some 
extent is matched by, a parallel diversity in Puritan 
worship. Practice in worship ranged from the full adherence 
to the Prayer Book services and ceremonies of the completely 
conformable Puritan, to the radical transformation or 
adaptation of the worship in accordance with Puritan ideas 
of devotion which the stricter nonconformist attempted. 

Yet just as, despite all the diversity, it is possible 


to discern a concensus of Puritan opinion, so we can broadly 


distinguish certain features of their worship as normative. 
The internal appearance of the church, and the 
characteristic modes of Puritan public worship, are in 


many ways complementary subjects. In no matter is this 
more apparent than in the lecation and use of the communion 


table. In Archbishop Neile's visitation of 1645, three 
churches in Pontefract Deanery were said to have seats 


or forms "beyond the communion table eastward", their 
: 1 
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l. Neile's Laudian abhorrance of this Puritan practice 
appears from his speech in the London High Commission (June 
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this arrangement enabled the communicants to sit round the 
table in imitation of the attitude adopted at the dominical 
institution of the sacrament. Yet this was not the only 
manner of reception in use among the Yorkshire Puritans. 
Sometimes the communicants received while sitting in their 
pews. Thus, for instance, William Ellis of Sheffield was 
presented (1636) for refusal to kneel at the sacrament, 

and made the rather specious excuse that, "he did kneele 

as lowe as he could in regard he is very tall and the seate 


marrowe and full of people".* 


These two methods of 
reception - with the people gathered round the table, or 
seated in their pews - were later to become distinguished 
as the Reformed and independent usages respectively.” 


In some instances, the Puritans emphaised their breach 


1632), when he asked the wardens of St. Leonard's, Foster 
: (BR 


Lane, (where they had such seats), "Doe you thinke 
worthy to sitt above the Llerd's board in his house?”. 
Gardiner, Reports of Cai mn the Courts of Star 
digk n 102, e WU 
words these were, must 
the index gives him as Harsnet. 
1.  .Am historian of church furniture says: "With others 
the protest against high sacramental views took thé form 

of sitting at table in domestic fashion: in this case the 
communicants sat upon long forms or benches, such as those 
which survive at Wimborne minster, now pase asa a row 


altar rails." (F. Bond 
to oer ote (1916), p-126. The ans conceived 


e me Oo e sacrament from the symbol of the shared 
meal, hence the objection, common among those of 
Yorkshire, to administering it to a single sick person. 

2. R.VI.A.24. 


3. Gf. Horton Davies, The Worship of the English Puritans, 


p-207. 
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with the tradition of pesitioning the table altar-wise 

against the east wall of the church, by not merely taking 

it away from the wall, but also turning it into an east- 

west alignment instead of the traditional forth-south one. 

two churehes in the Deanery of Bulmer were guilty of this 

offence in the 1636 visitation. At Holtby, it was presented, 

“there is noe particion betweene the Church and Chancell. 

the communion table stands endwayes"; while at Warthill, 

"the communion table standes with the end east and west". 

The Puritan feeling against the railing-off of the communion 

table, was expressed by Robert Seamer of Stamford Bridge, 

who in the same visitation was charged with, “speaking 

against the Chappell and the ornamentes therof, saying the 


Railes before the Communion table were to no purpose and 
but foole babbles, and wishing the Chappell had bene never 
puiit".? 

A further develepment, (of which, however, there is 
only ome recorded instance), was the transfer of the table 
from the chancel to the body of the church. Robert Gifford, 
the Puritan vicar of Laughton-en-le-Morthen, was presented 
(1607) for having, "brought downe the communion table into 
the bodie of the churche wheras in former tyme it stood 
in the queare or chauncel where the parishoners desire it 


may stand agein".“ 
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Im some parts of the northern province, the Puritan 
repudiation of the conception of the altar seems to have 
led to the treatment of the table as a piece of common 
furniture, which was used for purposes quite extraneous to 
those of worship. Neile reperted in 1633 that in many 
of the churches of the Dioceses of Chester and Carlisle, 
the communion table was, "so placed, that boyes, and others 
might sitt about it, and leane upon it; and i& many places, 
by teaching of children in the Church, or Chancell, the 
Communion Table was the place where the beyes did all their 
businesse, and oftentimes eate their victualls upon it." 
But the visitation records for York Diocese, show nothing 
of this kind there. 

Nor, so far as the visitation records reveal, was the 
removal of the table from the east wall and the placing of 
seats around it, very widely carried out by the Yorkshire 
Puritans. The more characteristic Puritan variant in this 
area, seems to have been not in the position of the table, 
Lay folk were often 


but in the posture of reception. 
presented for receiving communion either sitting or 


standing, and some ministers for administering only to 
those who would so receive. 

Having mentioned the manmer of the Puritan reception 
of the sacrament, a word about its frequency will not pe 
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out of place. Despite the pre-eminent place which the 


Word, written and preached, was given in the worship 

of the Yorkshire Puritans, there are signs of a concern 
ameng them for a more frequent celebration of the holy 
communion that was at that time either compulsory or 
customary. The articles of Neile's 1633 visitation state 
the minimum that was required by ecclesiastical authority 
in the matter, when, in accordance with Canon XXI, it was 
asked of the minister, "whether doth hee administer the 
Sacraments so often as that every parishioner may receiue 
thrice -in the yeere at the leaste, whereof Easter to be 


one? *+ 


Elkanah Wales, however, pleaded for a Puritan standard 


much higher than this official requirement. Im a sermon at 
the Exercises, he stressed that, "the Lerds Supper ought to 


be administred, and receyved often. Herein many sinne 


who care not how seldome they receyve, and for the most part 


but at Easter, whereas the custome in ancient time, was 


ne 


to receyve it every Sabbaoth day”. We have a specific 


instance of more frequent celebration in the evidence given 


of the nonconformity eof John Birehall, Puritan rector of 


St. Martin Micklegate, York, in 1635/6. 
Be had peas tas a at St. Martin's to “persons 
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of other Parishes" at “monthly Communions upon Sundayes". 
He himself contended that they were held at the rate of 


about ome every month or two months ,+ but this was still 


Well above the minimum demanded by ecclesiastical law. 
The sacrament was, however, notwithstanding this 

attempt to underline its importance in the life of the 

Church, clearly subordinated in Puritan theology and 


worship to the preaching of the Word. As one of the 


Yerkshire Puritans wrote: "The word is as a Charter, 
or Letter-Patent, promising all good things in Christ unto 
all true Believers. The Sacraments are as seals annexed 
to this Charter, confirming what the word promiseth. By 
the word, faith is begun and confirmed; by the Sacraments, 
it is only confirmed. "* Indeed, so important was the 
sermon, that it sometimes led to structural changes in the 
church - alterations and additions being made to the 
interior, in order to increase its seating capacity and to 
make it a mere effective preaching house. 

Thoresby records some research which he made into 


church life at Leeds in this period: "In the Church- 
wardens Accounts, Anno 1608. I find a new Stall made for 
Thomas and Peter Jackson, etc... because they had no Room 
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recorded by the learned Robert Cooke then Vicar. At 
length all the vacant Places being replenish'd with 
Seats, and the Nave of the Church also gallery'd quite 
round, it was yet found too small for so unanimous a 

ni Again, Robert 
Moore, the Puritan rector of Guiseley, writing to Thomas, 
Lord Fairfax (1633) on behalf of "God's people about 


Congregation in those mest happy days". 


Bradford" (then a Puritan centre), informed him that, 


now very lately some malignant irits have blown up 
some sparks of contention into t sudden conceits of 
the archbishop's commissioners about their lofts, and 
about repeating sermons in their church; the lofts 
heretofore allowed, as others at Halifax and leeds, 
and hurting no otherg, either of the liberty of sight, 
light, or hearing... 


Later in the letter, Wakefield was mentioned as having 
lefts in its parish church too, and as early as 1592 
there is said to have been there a great loft or gallery 
built beneath the tower, its ceiling being "latted" with 
reeds over six feet long, nailed to the roof timbers, and 


"Dlaysterea".° 
At Rowley, wheré Ezekiel Rogers ministered, this 


process ol converting she onuren into as adequate a preaching 
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place as possible, had been carried a stage further. At 


the trial of the Rowley wardens in 1635, it was claimed 
that the seating of the church had not been, 


uniforme nor decent the Quier or Chancell soe divided 
from the body of the Church by uncomely sloping upp of 
the icion that the communion table and other partes 
of t said Chancell cannot convenientlie bee seene 

by those whoe have beene and are in the body of the 
Church. And that there is an undecent loft in the 

same Church built purposely to receive strangers which 
resort to that Church... 


The Wardens admitted the existence of this strangers’ 
loft, but in extenuation of their other offence, pleaded 
that, 


Mr Rogers parson of the parrish Church of Rowley... 

being a tender man of bedy the parrishioners (before 

that these respondentes came to be Churchwardens of the 
same Church) caused trellisses or beardes to be nailed up 
betweene the Chancell and Church ... for warmenesg which 
were viewed by Mr Parrett and Mr Micklethwaite and the 
rest of the Church alsoe viewed in the yeare 1634 but 
they gave no directions to these respondentes for 
onendihe any thing at all. ; 


Of course, these efforts to expand the accommodation 
in the churches of some of the Puritan centres, may be seen 


simply as a natural result of the population gpewth in 
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the clothing towns of the West Riding. This growth would 
have demanded more chureh room, Puritanism or no 
Puritanism. Whilst this contention is true, the manner in 
which extra seating space was provided is also significant. 
In most churches, it seems likely that more pews could have 


been built; but the tendency was rather to build lofts or 


galleries, which suggests a Puritan concern that all of the 
congregation should be within sight and sound of the 
preacher, something which might not have been assured by 
imcreasing the number of pews. 

The organ sometimes constituted a point of controversy 
for the Yorkshire Puritans. One of the requests included 
in the Millenary Petition was that "Church songs and music" 


might be "moderated to better edification", and, as we have 


seen, all Archbishop Matthew's efforts did not suffice to 


secure the provision of an organ at Holy Trinity church, 
Hull. At Sheffield parish church, there was indeed an 


organ; but, as might be expected in such a Puritan 


stronghold, it had long been disused. The wardens admitted 
(1635) that, “there is an old organ (nowe out of tune) 
which was used and played upon in time of divine service, 


about twenty yere since".* 


l. Cause Papers &.VII. H. 2037. 
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So much for the external setting of the worship of the 


Yorkshire Furitans; but what of the worship itself? 
Despite their opposition to the organ, the Puritans 
cherished the singing of psalms as a distinctive part of | 
their worship. The psalms, because of their scriptural 


character, escaped the censure which the Puritans tended 


to visit upon other musical elements in worship. John 


Geree, a Puritan from Yorkshire, included among the traits An 
a 
of the "old English Pvritane" the fact that, "His chiefest : 


musicke was singing of Psalms. wherein though he | 


neglected not the melody of the voyce, yet he chiefly 


i 
lookt after that of the heart. He disliked such Church- ‘i 


musicke as moved sensuall delight, and was an hindrance 


to spirituall inlargments".+ | 


Tous the Puritan demonstration at Beverley in 1615, held 


to protest against a "dumb dog” minister, included in it 
the singing of a psala.* The articles of John Cosin for 


his 1627 visitation of the East Riding Archdeaconry, 


ipoluded questions as to whether the prescribed "hymns" - 
the Te Deum, Benedictus, Venite, Magnificat, and Nunc 


Dimittis - were duly sung; or whether the minister made it | 


a practice "to substitute other Hymnes, or to sing other 


Psalmes after the Lessons, in stead of those which the 
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Booke injoymeth him to use?"+ In 16453, seventeen 
ministers were presented in Neile's diocesan visitation 
for the offence of singing "psalmes after the lessons 


instead of Reading the hymmes", usually together with 


2 


other Puritan nonconformity. in his report on his 


province for this year, Neile went so far as to make the 
following generalisation: "The Litanie is scarcely ever 
beard on Sundayes in the Cathedrall Churches; and Te 

Deum, Benedictus, the Litanie, Magnificat etc are seldome 


said, or sung in most of the Churches of the Diocesses, but 


Psalmes sung in stead thereof ."? 


But it was the sermon which dominated the public 
worship, as well as a large part of the private devotion, 
of the Puritans. John Geree admirably described this 
centrality of the preaching of the word in Puritan life. 


The model Puritan, whose character he outlined, 


1. G. Ornsby, K., 
» PP. 


ae of Durham, &Q., pt. 
. ese ministers were: John Atkinson, vicar of Wragby; 
Robert Dobson, curate of Headingley; Lawrence Farrington, 


rector of Emley; George Flint, vicar of Askhaem 

Richard; Robert Gifford, vicar of Laughton-en-le-Morthen; 
William Higson, curate of Anston; Joseph Howard, vicar of 
Batley; Kichard Mellar, vicar of Salton; Michael Noble, 
curate of Hickleton; Thomas North, vicar of Adlingfleet; 
Thomas Petty, rector of Edlington; Henry Saxton, vicar of 
Conisbrough; Richard Senior, vicar of Mirfield; Lawrence 
Thompson, curate of Kirklevington; xoger Todd, curate of 
Westerdale; Samuel Utley, vicar of Kellington; John 
Wilson, curate of Thorpe Salvin. (R.VI.B.4.) 

3. S.P. 16. cclix. No.78. ‘ 
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+++ esteemed reading of the word an ordinance of God 
both in private and in publike; but did not account 
reading to be preaching. The word read he esteemed 

to be of more authority, but the word preacht of more 
efficacie. He accounted preaching as necessary now as 
in the Primitive Church: Gods pleasure being still 

by the foolishnesse of preaching to save those that 
beleeve. He esteemed that preaching best wherein 

was most of God, least of man, when vaine flourishes 
of wit, and words were declined, and the demonstration 
of Gods Spirit and power studyed: yet could hee 
distinguish between studied plainnesse and negligent 
rudenesse. He accounted perspecuity the best grace of 
a Preacher: Ana that method best, which was most 
helpfull to understanding, atfection and memory. To 
which ordinarily he esteemed pone so conducible as that 
by doctrine, reason, and use. 


The Yorkshire Puritans agreed in upholding this ideal of 
the simple and scriptural sermon. Samuel Wales of Morley 
imagined a reader of his work criticising it thus: "Your 
matter is trite and ordinary, your stile homely, untrimmed, 
creeping upon the ground, here is nothing which might 
g@atisfie, or please the learned and curious: me thinkes 
you shoulda spare your pen, and paines, till you can bring 
something rare and singular." He retorted to this 
imagined critic: "If you bee a strawberry hearer, one that 
gapes only after rarities, hands off 1 pray you, you may 
goe seeke worke for your eyes among the nimble, piercing, 
soring heads and spirits of our times: I write for Common 


Christians, not for the learned. "* 


1. Geree, lish Pvritan Be: 


2. Samuel Wales, 
Christian, Epistle to 
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In similar vein, Elkanah Wales deplored, in a sermon | 
at the Exercises, the "brave gallantes, which have gotten 
a little skill in inkhorne termes, and thinx they can 
judge of the witt of a sermon, because they have bene a 
little better brought up then the common sort: oh these 
would have all new matter, witty things, doctrine fitt for | 
learned eares: good sound exhortations, this is too coarse 


meat for their mouths. "+ 


Other preachers in the Exercises 
sounded the same emphasis. Mr. Yerome spoke against those 
preachers who were "Schoolemen", and those who, “when they 
should feed, give their owne inventions. Their sermons are 


sentences patcht as a beggars cloke: let us speaxe as 
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the oracles of god". Mr. Westerby condemned “Preache:s 


which bring any thing to gou and people not tending to 
aedification", and "teachers that stuffe their sermons 


with sentences of poetes, etc they can never justify this." 


Thomas Shepard was a Yorkshire Puritai who realised the 
Puritan ideal of preaching in this respect, for he 
"affected Plainness together with rower in Freaching; not 
seeking Abstrusities, nor liking to hover and soar aloft 


in dark Expressions, and so shoot his Arowrs (sic) as 


many Preachers do, over the Heads of his Hearers."? 


1. Add.MSS. 4935a.f.50. 
2. Ibid., 4933B.ff.100v & 166. 


3. . Prince, Ed., Meditations and Spiritual Experiences 
of Mr. Thomas Shepard, pp-6-7- 
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There seems to have been a difference of opinion as to 
whether sermon preparation was or was not essential. John 
Walker, a Leeds layman, said of the local Puritans that 
they “without studie are turned mad men, or rather mad 
men no students, who to preach and pray, by a spirit of 
error ex tempore, they tell us, we must abstaine from all 


appearance of evill." 


Some of the Puritan ministers seem 
in fact to have discounted preparation. Edmund Bunney was 
said to be, “the most fluid preacher in the reign of qu. 
Elizabeth, for he seldom or neuer studied for what he was 
to deliver, but would preach or pray extempore .-.. insomuch 


that many were pleased to say that he was troubled with 


the divinity squirt."* One of Archdeacon Cosin's 


visitation articles for the East Riding (1627), sought to 
prevent this practice Dy enquiring of the preachers: "Doe 
they seeme to foresee with diligence the matters wherupon 
they are to treat, and not presume to step up, and preach 
quicquid in buceam?" 

Others of the preachers at the Exercises, however, 
insisted on the need for due preparation. Mr. Akroyd held 
that "preparation is necessary before preaching", and 


reproved those that "rush without meditation into the place."* 


1. Harl.MSS.1284.f.6. (Walker, The English hipochrite 
And the Romishe pharisie Vnmasked. ) 
2. Wood, Athenae Oxonienses ii-.col.cel. 


3. Ornsby, Correspondence of John Cosin, p.le%. 
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So Samuel Wales urged the following "uses" of the doctrine 


he was expounding: "l. Against them, that lay downe study, 


and say such preach not by spiritt; bewitched. 2.°° Let 


us be carefull; not slubber over the word but be painefull. 


Hee seemeth not one that loveth the truth, to give back 
from search into deepe pgynts, for feare of paynes ... 
Publike paynes great, but our private paynes wilbe greater 


ni % 


if we be as we ought. In this respect also, the 


practice of Thomas Shepard was exemplary, for he made an 


intensive and searching preparation before venturing into 


the pulpit: 


In an exhortation to some young ministers while on 
his death-bed, he is stated to have told them three 
things concerning himself: That the study of every 
sermon cost him tears; that before he preached any 
Sermon he got good by it himself; and that he always 
went into the pulpit as if he were to give up his 
accounts to his Master.<¢ 
The ideal sermon, as the Puritans conceived it, was 
not only well-prepared, scriptural, and easily understood, 
but also of some considerable length. Robert Armitage, 
curate of Beeston, Leeds, was charged with various acts 
of nonconformity in 1637, and was said to have, "preached 
two sermons in the said Chappell of an aoure and an halfe 


or of two houres longe respectively att the least".? 


1. add.MSS.4933B.f.180v. 


2. Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
2nd Series. v- 105. 


3. Cause Papers 8.VII.H.2201. Of. also Supra, p.30. 


Alexander Cooke of Leeds, in reply to the charge (1622) 


that he had preached (contrary to his custom) on certain 
holy days, merely to prevent a rush-bearing from taking 
place, maintained that he, "preached the former of those 
dayes onely one hower in the forenoone and one hower in the 
afternoone".+ John Walker apostrophised the local Puritan 
thus: "Thou preachest long Sermons, and often: therein I 
blame thee not: it is the manner only that marres al1".¢ 
in the interest of such long sermons, and of. extemporary | | 
prayer, the Yorkshire Puritans often curtailed the Prayer th Ba 


Boox service. Geree's "Pwritane" preferred free prayer 


to set forms: 


Hee was much in prayer; with it he began, and closed 
the day. In it hee was exercised in his closet, family, 
and publike assembly. He esteemed that manner of 
prayer best, where by the gift of God, expressions were 
varied according to present wants and occasions; yet 
did he not account set formes unlawfull. Therfore in 
that circumstance of the Church he did not ee etal 
reject the Liturgy, but the corruption of it. 


This trend was also fastened upon by Cosin's visitation 


articles (1627), ome of which asked of the minister, 
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Whether doth he, in regard of any long prayers, or 
leng preaching of his owne, or in any other regard 
whatsoever, diminish the prayers of the Church, or cut 
of any part of the Service; as the letanie, the Ten 
he St.Ch. 8.215/6. ql . 
2. Walker, The English Pharise, or Religiovs Ape (1016),p.89. 
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Commandments, the Gospell, the Creed, etc.; whereby 
the people may lose the knowledge and use of those, 
holy thinges, which doe most of all concerne them? 


Neile's report on his province for 1634, described this 


same Puritan tendency in the neighbouring dioceses of 
Chester and Carlisle: 


The publick prayers of the Church so generally neglected, 
as if all Religion were but in a sermon. 

The Booke of Common Frayer so neglected and abused in 
most places by chopping, changing, altering, omitting, 
and adding at the Ministers owne pleasure, as if they 
were not bound to the forme prescribed. 


There are numerous examples of such practices among 


the Puritans of the Diocese of York. Richard Coates, 


vicar of Wragby, was presented (1627), "for begining the 
oe, 


Comon prayer with a prayer of his owne"; and Thomas Hancock 


(1633) for, “omitting sometimes to read prayers at large 
as they are appointed in the booke of comon prayer". * 
Ezekiel Rogers admitted (1635) that at Howley some of the 
service had been omitted, "for want of time to read the 
same", anu that though he had, “used the substance of the 
praier" which was prescribed by Canon LV to be read before 


the sermon, he had, “omitted some parte of the Wordes... 


R.VI.A-cl. 


. Ornsby, Correspondence of John Cosin, p-113. 
© S.F. 15.cc¢ 1X- O- . 
R.VI.B.4. 
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viz. the ministers of godes holy word and sacramentes aswell 
Archbishops and Bishopps as other pastors and Curates".2 
In the same year, the parish clerk of Sheffield admitted 
that the clergy there had not always read prayers in full, 
but had, "by reason of the Sermon or other exercise ... 
divers tymes left part of the same unred".* Among the 
offences with which Robert Armitage, curate of Beeston, 
(Leeds), was charged (1637), were his having "read some 
parte of the booke of Comon prayer, leavinge out att your 
pleasure all or the most parte thereof, and puttinge in 
prayers, of your owne devisinge, not att any tyme 
observinge the Rubricke or direccion sett downe in the 
said booke of Comon prayer"; and his having prefaced his 
sermons with, "a large extemporary prayer of your owne 
devisinge utterly reiectinge the prescript Sora of prayer 
appointed in the 55th Canon to be said by every Freacher 
before his sermon". Finally, John Birchall of St. Martin 
Micklegate, York, was enjoined by the High Commission (1640), 
"to reade divine service in his parish Church ... as is 
prescribed in the booke oi Common prayers established in 
the Church of gnglana".* 
The Yorkshire Puritans constantly emphasised that in 


l. Cause Papers &.VII.H.2O0). 


2. Ibid. 20 fe 
3. Tbia., 5201. Cf. Archbishop Abbot's "letter for an 


uniform manner of prayer before sermon". (E. Cardwell, 
Documentar Re Bye the Reformed Church of England &c., 


° » & Re ° 
4. H.C. act Book 1638-41.f.11l4v. 


—— -—-o Soo — —- 


his sermons the preacher must speak to the condition of his 


hearers. Elkanah Wales dealt at length with this matter 


in his exposition of Ephesians, urging that, 


Ministers must make particular application of the 
doctrines, which they deliver. It is not sufficient 
to speaxe in generall, they must come_to speciall 
application ... for otherwise it is altogether 
unprofitable, even as physicke not receyved into the 
body, or a plaister not laid to the wound. Long might 
Nathan hath (sic) spoken parables in a generall sort, 
if he had not said, thou art the man, David would 
never have bene bettered by it to repentance ... Peter 
might long have discoursed before the people had bene 
pricked in their hearts, unles he had told them, that 
they had crucified Christ... 

Use.l. This then serveth to be a matter of just 
reproofe unto the ministers of these dayes, who for 
the most part flie ouer the head, and walke aloft in 
generall doctrines, and matters of speculation, they 
neuer touch the quick, nor sett an edge upon it by 
particular application. Hence it is tuat in many 
places so little good is done by Ministers, and s0 
small fruit appeareth of their labours. 


The duties of both minister and people in this matter were 
set forth in the sermons preached in the West Riding 
Exercises. Mr. Cart told his fellow-winisters that toey 
must "not only reproove g(?enerall)y, but particularize". 
Mr. Westerby attacked "menpleasing ministers" who, though 
they “see thinges reproovable ... will keepe their tongues, 
and their freyndes". Mr. Gosnell had a corresponding 

word for the laity: 


1. Add.MSS. 4930.f.63v. Perhaps Wales’ "particular 
application of the doctrines”, explains why be was 60 
unsuccessful with the people of Pudsey. (Cf. supra,p. 31 .) 
He goes on to say in the passage quoted, that most of the 
people “hate and disdayne such as speace Dome’. 
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Doe we beare sinne reproved generally? Let us apply 
and consider what is the sinne etc. though the name 


be spared, and thou art not demonstrated, yet remember 


that the Lord now calleth thee, and giveth thee a 


summons. If upon special causes, there be particular 
poyntinges out of the sinne, and sinners; let none be 
so hardened by it as to reject it.1l 


But that there were those hardened enough to reject such 
"particular poyntinges out", is clear from a sermon on 


Christian mortification by Henry Ramsden of Halifax: 


e+e &@ Man is dead to sinne, when he can willingly and 
patiently indure the Axe of the Gospel to be laid to 
the roote of his sinne, when he can patiently submit 
himselfe to have his sinne wounded, and to have it 
executed by the sword of the Spirit... Let a man say 


what he will, hee that stormes and grudges, and grumbles 


and chafes when his sinne is met with in the Ministery 
of the word that man is unmortified, at the least so 
farre as he chafes and frets. 

The sermons of the Yorkshire Puritans show that they 
"particutarised" or "distinguished"’not only personal, 
but also social sins. One minister, in a sermon at 
Farnley, thus exposed the vices of the local inhabitants: 
"Hence it is that we are so lewd in our lives, that many 


live like beasts. what is the cause that this towne of 


Ferneley is so noted for synne, drunkenness, sodomy, 


l. Add .MSS.4933B.ff.165, 167; & 4933A.f.87. r 

Ce Ramsden, A Gleani in Gods Harvest (1639), p.c5. 

3. CL. Oliver erecot*s avowal: "IT haue much bent my 
selfe to speax particularly and in a distinguishing maner 


to al both in prayer and preaching, that some word might 
always be spoken to every ones condition". (Turner, 


Heywood's Autobiography i.205. 


—_  — eee ow 268 — > Oras eens e 
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\ 
Atheisme, ignorance etc its because you care not for the 


1 
word." So Andrew Marvell tended to interpret the plague 
visitation at Hull as a judgement on the city, and denounced 
current morai laxity with almost prophetic fervour. In a 


sermon preached (1536), "Upon Swearing a new Mayor at Hull", 


he bade the magistrates, 


practice themselves what they require of others 
Laboramus Militemus, Let us goe, Look upon me etc. 

are irresistible imperatives. While magistrates 

have their mouthes full of swearing, are seen slip 
into an alehouse, are known to sit tippling in 
tavernes a great part of the night, are vehemently 
suspected for uncleannes ... to reform such particulars 
is almost an impossibility ... Who knowes whether the 
plague is not sent heer as warres els where to supply 
defects in corrective justice ... But it may be that 
you say that justice is executed I say nothing to the 
contrary, but onely aske a question How many Popish 
recusants have been rigorously prosecuted? how many 
profane swearers and cursers have undergone their 
penalty? How many packmen, drovers, washers, inforced 
to pay the penalty for profaning the Sabbath?< 


This desire to bring home to the people the personal 
and social application of the Gospel, was in itself 
unimpeachable; but when translated into practice was 
obviously liable to abuse. It could mean that the 
judgement of the law overshadowed the mercy of the Gospel. 


Thus John Walker upbraided the Puritan preacher: "thou 


preachest Christ in accusing and condemning iudgements 


1. Add.MSS.4933A.f.6. 
2. H.C.L. Marvell. MS sermons. 


hae the fiery spirit of iniquitie", and said of the 


Puritans in general: 


they refuse to preach the Gospell of Christ wh-reunto 
they are sent, and to proue this true, witnes tne 
words of our peruerse presciscions, who not contented 
by deuision at their newe Moones commonly called 
exercises... say in the open Pulpit, tuey must not 
preach as some do, but by the Law Lay mew§ sinnes 
more close vnto them. but if any minister of the 
Gospell ... chance but to preach the mercies of God 
amonghst this holy companie forsooth even then at 

bis comminge downe out of the Pulpit, (they begin) 

to threaten and despise him, as rich men do the pore: 
they most solemnly auowe, he shall neuer preach, where en 
they domenire any more. 


That there was some preaching of this sort, is shown by 


— —_— oe ee - 


the appearance before the High Commission (1631) of Nicholas tel 


Cudworth, Puritan minister of St. Sampson's, York, who ; 
was said to have, "preached a scandalous and offensive ane 
sermon ... and therein had taxed and charged the We 
congregacion then and there assembled ... that they were 
Apostaties (sic) and fallen from the true profession and t 
fayth of Christ Jesus, with other such like offensive 


> *invectiues*s* 


Some of the Puritans themselves were alive to this | 
danger. Mr. derome, preaching in the Exercises, enjoined 
ministers and laity: “let us in our preaching labour to 


p-89; 


hipochrite ... Vnmasked. 
a. H.C.AB.11.f£.19- 


bring you to fayth; we nay. threaten the Law to you, but 
the cheife end must be the gospell."+ Similarly, Jobn 


Jackson of Marske warned those preachers, "who are no 
Sooner clasped in their Pulpits, but as if they were on 
mount Sinai giving the Law, speake thunder and lightning 


at every word", to "beware of making the hearts of Gods 


people saa" .° 


The other danger in this type of "particularising" 
preaching, was that detection of the sins of individuals 
might degenerate into undisguised. or thinly veiled personal 
abuse. Archdeacon Cosin enquired of preachers (1627), “Are 
they not otherwhiles meddling with civill matters in rude 
and undecent reviling of persons, or otherwise given to 
any bitter and rayling invectives?"? Again, some Puritans 
were aware of this danger, and Geree's "Pvritane" was one 
who, "“esteamed those Sermons best that came closest to the 
conscience: yet would he have mens consciences awakened, 
not their persons disgrac't."* 

Other Puritans, however, did not observe such 
moderation. William Clough of Bramham was said (1620) in 
the articles exhibited against him in the fork High 


Commission, to have been guilty of-"prophane, idle and 


1.  <Add.MSS. 4933B.f.16lv. 


2. J. Mackson, e Worthy Church-Man, or, 
The Faithful Minister of lesus Carist (J » Pose 
3. Ornsby, correspondence of John Cosin, p.123. 


4, Geree, Op-Clit-, Pec 
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friuolous scoffing geasting and deryding of parishinors". 
In one sermon he had allegedly said of "one Ms Robert 


Barmby, an ancient grave-and religious gentleman one of his 


parishioners", 


Thou bald pated Bussard thou wilt goe to the Devill 

like a Bald Bussard, thou goest lymping vpon the Earth, 
but thou wilt goe leapinge to the devill take the(e) 
that, for I will not spare the best of yow for inclosing 
or holding in a peece or parcell of common by which 
wordes speaking the congregacion then assembled 
voderstood his said speeches to be intended and directed 
against the said M™. Robert Barmby. 


Of one of the churchwardens, he was said to Dave asked, | 
"where is Marshall ... he is nowe Marchinge to the Devill, 


And for the third, where is he? he is all divinnity, and 


he will goe to heaven in a Fetherbedd, but I am sure he | 
1 


7 “ -———- —_— — 


will goe to hell in a halter." 

Clough, it may be objected, was an eccentric, from 
whose aberrations it is unfair to generalise; but there 
are examples of this type of preaching from more typically 
Puritan ministers. Alexander Cooke's "undecent reviling 
of persons" was one of the charges against him in l6ec, 


when he was said to have slandered those parishivuners 


who were "not of his faccion", and, 


1. S.P. 14. cxiii.No.13. Another copy of the articles, 
the same as the first but for verbal aifferences, makes it 
clear that "the third" was understood by the people to 
mean "Edward Troutbecke" - presumably Edmund Troutbeck, 
"Churrugeon" of Bramhau who submitted the articles against 
Clough. (S.r. 14. exvii-No.41.) 


ewan. pl - 


publiquelie in the pulpit ... traduced and depraved 
them... in his seditious sermons there preached 
terminge them irreligious Atheistes, Whore Masters, 
Drunkerdes, Epicures, Infidells, Abbey Lubbers, and 
other odious names not fit to be uttered by anie true 
professor of the Gospell in particularizing anie in 
that publique manner sometimes naminge them plainelie 
by their Severall. Names, other times describinge 
them more obscurelie by Circumlocutions and 
Circumstances, and by the libellous and sclanderous 
denotacion aforesaid in the said libells conteyned 
and such like to the understanding of his owne 
sectaries and Confederates.1l 


Heywood thought that Ralph Marsden alienated some of the 
people of Coley, Halifax (who iorced him to leave the 
chapelry), "probably by some sharp expressions delivered... 


in public", suggesting that he too may well have 


"particularised" in his sermons. 


The centrality of the sermon in the public worship 
of the Puritans, is of course universally recognised; but 
its importance for their private devotional life has not 


received similar attention. 


One writer who touches upon 
it, however, after mentioning the sermon as 4 means of 
conversion, continues: "Private meditation was demanded, 
but meditation chiefly upon last Sunday's sermon or 


Thursday's lecture; reading of the Bible was required, 


1. St.Ch.8.215/6, and cf. supra, pp-14lff. 


2. Turner, Heywood's Autobiography iv.10. | 

5. sotae'( e kise oO itanism), Horton Davies (The 
Worship of the Buglish Puritans), Knappen (Tudor Puritanism): 
none of them emphasises this aspect oi Puritan devotion. 


but reading of it in the light of the exposition".+ 


The Puritan ministers of Yorkshire were continually 
impressing upon their flocks the need to deepen the 
impact which a sermon made upon them, by means of 
meditation, or in their more colourful phrase "chewing the 
cud". This digestion of spiritual food, they emphasised, 
must be performed in@ividually, though it might take a 
corporate form also. William Crashawe, the East Riding 
Puritan, included this exercise as a necessary element 


in the personal devotional life: 


And what is the personall worship that euery one is 

to performe by himselfe? To retire himselfe euery 

day into secret, and there betwixt God and himselfe. 
First, to lay open his heart, and confesse his sinnes 
Secondly, to cali on God, and giue him thankes for 

his mercies. Thirdly, to reade Gods Word. Fourthly 
to call to minde what was preached, and make vse of it 
to himselfe. 


Likewise Mr. Cart, preaching in the Exercises, asked: 


If it be good for the Master, is it not likewise 

good for the scholler ... hence so many hearers, 580 
few doers; they meditate not, look their faces in a 
glasse, ana forget presently .--. once I have heard, at 
Church, yea twice at home by meditation. He that 
wilbe an oxe for gods plow, must both chew the cud, 

by meditation, and divide the hoofe, separate betwixt 


1. FP. Miller, N | : 
century, p.cJ8. 
a Fachese, Milke-for Babes. Or, A North-Countrie 


Catechisme. (lel 8), pda. 


thinges that difier... pen must allott of every 
day some for this duty. 


John Birchall, rector of St. Wartin Micklegate, York, 
extolled Elizabeth, wife of Alderman Thomas Hoyle, as a 


model of Furitan piety in this as in other respects: 


And for that same duty of Meditation ... it was her 
constant course once or twice a day to run over what 
she had heard on the Lords-Day, even on the weeke day, 
and I my self have seen her many a time retire her 
self to walk in a place commonly called the Garth, or 
in some other place in a speciall manner (I am 
perswaded) for this end, to presse upon her soule in 


secret, what she had heard in publique. 
He exhorted the hearers of his sermon to follow her good 
example, since there was a “meane of grace in the use 
and the right use of tiem, when men hear sermons, and they 
afterwards preach them over and over again to themselves, 
that they may have grace in their hearts, and expresse 
grace in tneir lives." He stressed that "this duty of 
meditation" was “one of the speciall meanes to make the 
soule rich, in expressing the power of godlinesse in life 


and conversation”. * So also Charles Broxholme of 


Penistone wrote: "If so be we would profit by the word, 


we wust weditate; and seriously thin« of tnat we have 


a. Add.MSS.43334.f.-79. "once I have heard ... yea 
twice...", echoes Psalm 6c.1l, and the phrases "chew the 
cud" and "divide tue hoofe" derive from Leviticus 11.3ff. 


1 Deuterono 14.0ff. , 
a ,, eet Ried Non-Pareil or the Vertuous Da hter, / 
Surmounting All Her Sisters (1044), pp-lef., 23. 
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heard... This is an excellent means to make the word our 


own and to grow by it". 


Where this exercise was performed in company with 

others, the most natural place for it was within the 
family. Crashawe made this duty as essential a part of 
family worship as of private devotions: 

Q- And what bee the duties of Gods priuate worship in 

the family? A. For the family daily to meete together. 

And first to call on God by prayer and thankesgiving. 

Secondly, to read Gods word. Thirdly, to instruct 

one another in Religion. Fourthly, to call to minde 

what was taught in the Church, and apply it to : 

themselues. | 
Lady Margaret Hoby recorded in her diary (8 Jume 1600) the 
pattern of evening devotions in her householu that day: 
"I went to supper, then to the repeticion of the sarmons, 
and when I had praied and praised god, 1 went to bea".? | 

This "repeticion of the sarmons" was a corporate form | 

of "chewing the cud", and toe Puritan ministers urged their 
people to attend such "conferences", which were not 
necessarily limited to the family or household. Mr. Saxton 
preaching at Batley (1609) stressed that, "We must conferre, 


and speaxe, ana reason of the word of god; those that doe 


thus, they show they regard; they that doe not, its 
1.  Broxholme, The good Old way: or, Perkins Improved 


(1653) 2507+ 
ce AR Ned hy Milke for Babes, p.8&-.- 


5. ideads, Diary of Lady wargaret Hobr, P-l<>. ror a much 
later instance of "repetitions in a Puritan household, cf. 


Horton Davies, The Worship of the Hnzliso Furitans,)p.cdv-l. 
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manifest, they heed it not."+ Samuel Wales counselled the 
necessity of "Improving, and blowing up grace by spirituall 
exercises of :eading, singing, meditation, conference, 
private communication of gifts".* Nicholas ardron at 


rather greater length, asked: 


Whether can a true Minister of Christ hinder people, 

and not suffer them to repeat Sermons, seeing it is so 
beneficiall and profitable for growing by the sincere 

milk of the word, as the holy Ghost exhorts? for by 

this Christian exercise iuen edifie one another in 

their holy faith as the Apostie saith, and by it they 

lay their store together, and one helps anothers 

memory, even as it were spreads the plaister one on 

anothers hearts, and this is done by calling things 

to mind that were taught and searching how they were 7 
proved, and enlarging them according to our severall 
necessities. Likewise God teacheth us this duty in the an 
Law of Moses, that those were unclean beasts that Lh} 
chewed not the cud.J tH 


These groups seem on the whole to have been small, 
intimate fellowships - rather like the later Methodist 
class-meetings - where the triumphs and struggles of the 


Christian life could be shared, and a process of building 


one another up in the Faith taxe place. Sometimes, 


however, the zatherings seem to have been much larger. 
The minister often led the group, and so gave his people an 


opportunity to voice any doubts or difficulties which his 


l. Add.MSS.4333a.f.98v- 
e. ‘ales, Totum Hominis, p-11?. 


3.  Ardron, The Ploughmans Vindication (1646), pp.23-9. 
For the scriptural sanction mentioned here for this mutual 


edification,cf. Thess.5-ll- 
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preaching had suggested or failed to meet. Samuel Wales 
in the Exercises made it clear that a minister, "must be 
willing to clear his doctrine, publikely, privately". 

Roger Todd of Leeds "us'd to hold a Weekly Conference 
with some of his People, concerning the Sense of some 
Passage of Scripture, or some Case of Conscience, propos'd 
the Week foregoing".© Ezekiel Rogers was charged (1635) 
with having met, “at unlawfull and secrete assemblies or 
conventicles", and having there "made prayers of your owne 
fancie and invention and made sermons exhortacions 
repeticions and expositions of sermones and by way of 
expoundinge vented dangerous and schismaticall opinions 
contrarie to the Canons and discipline of the church of 
England". Rogers denied much of the charge, but admitted 
that he had, “used to make repeticions of sermones of his 
owne upon Sundayes in the after noones in his owne house to 
his owne family and others who have comned..."? In the 
same way, Samuel Winter, assistant to Rogers and later 
vicar of Cottingham, "In the Evening ..- repeated his 
Sermons in his own Family, to which Neighbours resorted".* 
Then, again in 1635, it was said of Thomas Toller of 


Sheffield, that “in his owne house .-.. and other houses 


l. Add. MSS.4933A.f.98v. ; 

2. Calamy, Abridgement ii-.737/-5. 
3. Cause Papers R.VIT.H.2009, 

4. Calamy, op-cit., ii.545- 


within the Towne and parish of Sheffeild", he had "had 


private prayers and repeated Sermons there when divers 
persons ol other familyes have been present ... to the Number 
of 40 or 50 <0 or 10 at the least".? 

Sometimes meetinzss were held in the church to discuss 
the sermon which the people had just heard. wir. Boyes, 
preaching in the Exercises, argued: "Exercises, and 
meetings after sermon Lawfull."* Samuel Qley, vicar of 
Bingley, was presented (1615), "for suffering exercises to 
be kept in the Church whither divers of othere parishes 
do resort".? If the preacher's views were unacceptable to 
his congregation, the result of such gatherings was 
denunciatory criticism of the minister, rather than the 
mutual edification of his people. The disturbance at 
Beverley in 1615 was of this type. A large company 
gathered in the chancel after service, “pretending a 
Conference about the sermon made ther that aay"; but it 
rapidly becawe a protest meeting against Mr. Brabbes, their 
"dumb dog" minister.’ John Walker of Leeds had a word to 
say against the Puritans on this count too: 


l. Cause Papers &.VII.H.c037. Richard Baxter's practice 

at Kidderminster may be noted as being in direct line with 
that of the Yorkshire Puritans in this respect. Cf. F.J. 
Powicke, et. J - of he Reve enc " arc Be ; (1924) ,p.92. 
ce Add .MSS.4933B.f.175v- 

4 R.VI.A.18. 

4, Cf. supra, pp-l24ff. 
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Againe, thy followers vsing their exercises after thy 
Sermons, in the Church, some one of them stands vp, to 
speace, and expostulate of things that haue beene 

spoken before, and to the number of an hundred, or 

more, or lesse, doe attend him. Now, after thgy Sermons, 
whatsoeuer is spoken, all are well pleased: but if it 
chance, that a reformed Minister: nay, let it bee the 
Bishop himselfe, then the leafe must bee turned ouer, 

to see, whether at Lots wife looked back only in her 
head, or in her art, or both; and heere they are at 


F ashe ' 


—_—_ 
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in his other work written against the Puritans, he gave a 
Similarly vivid and scathing description of a critical and 


theologically self-conscious Puritan laity, who 


cannot content themselues to run 4.6. or 10 Miles and 
more, to heare one of their Lyinge prophets prate 
instead of preachinge, and so applaude them and their 
false doctrine as ii greate Goddesse Diana oi the 
Ephesians, were sett up againe. but to the contrarie, 
if either Gracious o: Reuerend Bishopp, or any xeformed 
Minister approch into toe Pulpit to preach the wholesome 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ, or the Gospell of peace 
whereunto they are gent, euen tuen theise ytchinge 
eares are readie, not only to approue themselues, 

Mock rs or Scoffers as against them both St. Peter and 
St. Jude saith. but afterwards at tueir appointed 
feastes, there approuinge themselues controulers 
instead of schollers, one saith, why might he not haue 
said thus, yea saith another or thus, and thus by thus 
and theise snatchinge Reynolds, Looking one at anoth(er) 
Like Sampsons foxes doutlesse herein they do a thousand 
of thousands more hurt amonghst Jacobs posteritie with 
fire brandes in their tongues, then euer Sampsons Foxes 
could possible (sic) do amonghst the corne of khe 
Philistynes with fire brandes in their tailes. 


Repetitions of sermons were certainly held in the 


l. Walker, The English Pharise, or Religiovs Ape (1516), 


~100. | , 
5 Harl.MSS.1284.f.50v. (Walker, The English hipochrite.) 
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church at Bradford, and apparently in several of the other 


West Riding centres of Puritanism. Robert Moore, Puritan 
minister of Guiseley, writing to lord Fairfax in support 
of "God's people" at Bradford, protested that the High 
Commission was troubling them, “about their lofts, and 
about repeating sermons in their church". He claimed 
that "the repeating of sermons (wherein tiis clerk is 
chief, called Richard Horn,)" was "an open exercise used 
freely, sitting, or walking, or standing in the church 
after noon, long used, never forbidden". Finally, he asked 
that, “an equal hand of severity may be held over them at 
Bradford, as over Leeds, Waxefield and Halifax, for their 
lofts, exercises and conferences, ee." 
Richard Horne, the layman who was so prominent in the 

Bradford "repetitions", was charged in the High Commission 
(16 Jan.1633/4) with usurping a considerable part of the 
ministerial office. It was alleged that he, "a meere lay 
man and noe way admitted into holy orders of the ministery" 
had, 

taken vpon him to Church woemen deliuered of 

Childbirth, to bury the dead and hath vsed within 


these tenn yeares last past, betwixte morning and 


eveni rayer tymes vpon sundayes expounded that 
whieh bath beene deliuered by a Preacher in that 
Church and likewise vpon the same uayes diuers others 


l. GeW. Johnson, Bd., The Fairfax Correspondence i.334ff., 
and cf. supra, pp-34, 26%. 


of the parishioners of Bradford... resorting to his 


owne house there some tymes fourty, 
as in the day tyme hath declared the Contents of such 


sermons, preached within the tyme and place articulate.1l 
p 


The Elizabethan "prophesyings" of the Puritans, which had 
encouraged lay participation, no doubt helped to pave the 
way for the development of lay preaching ;* and it seems 
quite possible that the Puritans' "repetitions of sermons" 
and kindred meetings helped towards the same end. Such 
meetings brought. out lay initiative and leadership, and 
fostered a small "cell" of the godly\ within the larger 
unit of the congregation, who developed forms of worship 
and fellowship which were outside the normal services of 


the Church. 


These meetings lead on to a consideration of the more 


general topics of family worship and conventicles. Home 


aswell in the night tyme — 


1. H.C.AB.11.ff£-.240,254. Horne was dismissed after due 
penance and submission. He was not at odds with his vicar, 
as might be suspected, for the latter (John Okell) was 
himself a Puritan, and in his will (1036) made Horne a 
feoffee of his property. (R.1.32.f.89v.) 

For a much earlier instance of a layman who acted as 
pastor in many respects, cf. uD « Higgins, churcowarden of 
Guiseley, who admitted in the High Commission (1557) that 
under the direction of the Puritan vicar, xobert Moore, he 
had exhorted, reproved and prayed in the parish, as well as 
giving religious instruction. (Peel, Hd., The Seconuie 


Parte of a Register ii.230ff.) foe | yes 9 
ae Nattell, The Holy gpirit in Puritan Faith and 
Experience, p-/78- 


religion was central to Puritan piety. As Geree said of 


his "Pvritane", "His family hee endeavoured to make a 
Church, both in regard of persons and exercises, admitting 
none into it but such as feared God; and labouring that 
those that were borne in it, might be borne againe to 
Goa." The ease with whicn a family cathering for 

worship could be made the basis of charges of holding 
conventicles, is illustrated by the onanand John Birchall, 
rector of St. Martin, Micklegate, and the Hoyle family of 
York. The minister had accompanied the family to a new 
house they had bought, at Bolton Percy, and offered 
extempore prayer in the presence of a few servants and 
friends of the family. Consequently, he was charged (1635/6) 
with being, "a favorer of Conventicles and private unlawfull 
meetinges", and with scorning or neglecting the Prayer 
Book.“ 

Similarly, there were presented uncer Nunkeeling (E.R.), 
in 1019, the wife of Marmaduke naldenby, ssq., Marmaduxe 
Gaytes, and William Jefferson, as “a Combination seperated 
and leaves thei parish Church as also for private 
Conventicles". Yet a witness testified taat, 


the said pretended delinquents are no separatistes 
but do orderlie repaire to ther owne parish Church ... 


l. Geree, op-cit-, Peo- 
2. Cause Papers &.VII.H.cle>. 


Saveinge at sometymes they goe to heare a sermon els 
where and that they were not presente at any 

Conventicle onelie in Clarke a licensed preacher comeing 
to visitt Mr Haldenbie beinz a blinde man, about 


woitsontide last at his house in Swanland was intreated 
to stay Supjer ano after to read a Chapter in the bible 
woich he did and explained in some particular place and 


that onelie at that tiue.l 

A more convincing charge of holding conventicles was made 
(1623) against John and Muriel Ayre of Stokesley (Cleveland), ~~ 
who were said to nave suffered "a webster whose name is not 
knowne to expound contrary to the Cannons of the Church 
of England". 

Another religious duty of the Puritan household, and 
one akin to the repetitions of sermons, was that of 
catechising. Mr. Jerome, in the Exercises, took the doctrine 
he was expounding to be one which should, “teach us 
Ministers, and you lay men, to behave yourselves right in 
catechizing your familyes".? The fact that Puritan 
ministers were presented for preaching sermons on Sunday 
afternoons instead oi examining and instructing the 
people according to the official catechism of the Church, 
should not be taken to mean that they were opposed to 
catechising on principle. They valued the practice, 


and often framed new catechisms to embody their own 


1. R.VI.A-19. 
ce R.VI.A-cO. 
3 add -WSS.4I33B-£.100vV~ 
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doctrinal emphases. These latter toey recommended for use 
in the families of their people. 

Philip Nye, who was a Puritan minister at Hull in 
1640, wrote later that, "an imposition of a set Catechisme, 
cannot bee submitted unto, and our Christian Liberty 
preserved. This was another argument, brought by our 
suffering Brethren against former impositions, in the 
Worship of Goa in the Episcopal times". He held that, 

"The length and shortness of a Catechisme ought to be 
regarded according to the state of the people we have to doe 
with", and declared that there were, "few winisters of 
eminency in the Land but composed a distinct Catechisme, 
there are 1 beleeue no less then five hundred several 
Catechismes extant; may men of the Episcopal-way, and 
such as were punctual in observing toe very hints of what 
was displeasing to their Lords, composed and published 
Catechismes for matter and methou differing from what was 
allowed by authority; as Doct. Hall, who was afterwards 
Bishop, Dr. Featly, Dr. Chitwin, Dr. Hill, mr. Fearston, 
who dedicated his Catechisme tv the Bishop of London, 


Mr. Vicars Chap. to Bishop Carlton, aid many others." 


1. Nye, 
to impose 
Ministers .-- as also sometl be —o0out cee 
. . or ye Cc © p 7 ° . 
Foutiey . Baward Chetwynd, Robt.Hill, John Pearson and Thomas 
Vicars "of. D.N.B. s-vv- On the multiplicity of catechisms 
in the early seventeenth century, cf. F. Watson, The 
English Grauuar Schools to 1000, pp-77ff. ver; 


Hence Archdeacon Cogin asked (1627) of the minister, 


"Doth he not neglect this Vatechisme of the Church, and 
appoint his parishioners to learne and follow some other 
Catechismes, framed either by outlandish persons abroad, 
or by private persons at home; whereby the people may be 


brought to many novelties and errors in religion?"+ 


Neile, 
in ois report on his province for 16033, stated that in 
the dioceses of Chester and Carlisle the Prayer Book torm 
was often neglected in favour of "divers other new-fangled 
Catechismes";° but in his own diocese (according to his 
report for 1636) "Catechising is duely perferhed. in all 
places; and where there is a Preaching Minister, there is 
vsually had on Sundayes, both Catechising and Preaching".? 
Public use of the authorised catechism, it is clear, 
would not exclude the use of other forms in private; and 
there are in fact several examples of catechisms composed 
by local Puritan ministers. One of these, Mr. Boyes of 
Halifax, was referred to by Thoresby as having "catechized 
all the poor, expounded to them in the church one day in 
the weex, gave them money; Il have his catechism woicno he 


taught thea". * The title of this MS copy possessed by 


Thoresby was, "lir Boys Catechisme Wherin he catechised the 


i. Ornsby, vo. resrondence of John Cosin, p-1l5. 
2. S.L£- l6.cc 1X. O-« 7 


5 Sete 16.cccxlv. No.85-V- . = 
4. Cit. Hunter, The xise of the Old Dissent, p-76. 
; 


Congregation att Hallifax. The christians horne booke or 


A.-B.C. In forty questions and answers, contayning 
principles necessary to be knowne, for holy hearing, blessed 
beleeuing, powerfull prayin., right receiuing, well doing 


anu diing and life everlasting". The general tone of this 


catechis@ was sternly Calvinist,“ and there were also some 
specifically Puritan emphases. The Puritan scruple over the 
credal clause "He descended into Hell" appeared in the 
explanation of it as meaning, "went to and continued in the 
estate and world of the dead"; and the sacraments were 
defined as "“signes and seales given to us to assure vs 
that christ was given to vs and for vs".? 
During the time Mr. Boyes was using this catechism at 
Halifax, (he died c.l6ljJ-20), William Crashawe, Puritan 
rector of Burton Agnes (E.R.), produced "Milke for Babes. 
Or, A North-Countrie Catechisme. Made plaine and easy, 
to the Capacitie of the Countrie people"-(1018). He gave as 
his reason for writing it a desire to supplement rather 
than supplant the authorised catechism: 


1. Add.MSS.4928.f.cv. (This is apparently Thoresby's ws.) 
ce One clause spoke of "The greatest part of mankind" as 
"being foreordained to sinne and death", and tnoerefore 
having, to "beare in their owne persons in hell with the 
devill and his Angells the Infint (sic) wrath of god..." 


ec ay es 
Se Tbid., SF LA cy. 


To this end seeing I finde, toat Catechising is the 
life of Preaching, and such a meanes of knowledge as 
without it all preaching is to little purpose, haue 
heere drest them theii first dish, euen a mease of 
Milke (the old, plaine and good meate of our 
forefathers) i meane this short and easie Catechisme: 
Not as making &@ new one, for that were a needlesse 
presumption but as a helpe to vwnderstanding that 

good Catechisme giuen vs already in the Common Prayer 


Booke. 
Yet though perhaps a moderate, Crashawe was a Puritan, 
and included with the catechism "An household Prayer for 
the morning", which interceded for "the Ministery, with 


our Universities, the Magistracie, with the ludges, and © 
- 


——_ 


Innes of Court, ... our brethren in Virginia, and Sommers 
Islands, and all that helpe to beare thy name vnto the 
Gentiles",< but made no meution of the bishops. 

Other Yorkshire Furitans drew up special catechisms 
for the use of their people. Thoresby said of William 
Styles of Fontefract, "I have in MS his Catechism 
preparatory to receive the lord's Supper, which 1s solid 
and judicious"; and he also had in his Museum, a 
"Practical Treatise of Religion, by Way ot question and 
Answers" by Edward Hili of Huddersfield. Elkanah ‘ales 
was the author of "A Short Catechism: or, Ye Sum of the 


14 
Christian Religion in 54 questions and Answers, etc."; 


1. Crashawe, cae Epistle Dedicatory. 
ce Ibid., pp. . 


. Thoresb Ducatus, appenaix, p-S7- | 
a. Cf. b- basaer, Aistory of Pudsey (1887), p-50. 


while of Henry Robinson of Leeds, it was ssid that, "A 


Revereno Divine yet jivins, has in his Catechetical 
sxercises obliged us with what this excellent Vicar 


(nis Father-in-Law) instructed the Youth of the farish of 


Leedes".*+ 


We May conclude this survey of tne worship of the 
Yorkshire Furitans, by considering two more general aspects 
of their practice - fasting and sabbath observance - which 
underline their rigorist attitude. The fast they heartily 
embraced as a mode of spiritual discipline, and Alexander 
Cooke rejected the opinion that “fasting is not grounded 
upon scripture", as one of the errors falsely ascribed by 


2 


the Catholic priests to Frotestants. Yet Puritan 


ministers often ignored the fast days appointed by the 
Established Church. Nathaniel Welsh, curate of Luddenden 
chapelry, Halifax, was presented (1633) for Puritan offences 


which included, "Not declaring to the congregacion upon the 


Sundayes what fasting daies are the weexe followinge".? 


This apparent contradiction, however, disappears when 


1. Thoresby, Vicaria Leodiensis, p-30. Catechetical 
Exercises was published (Cambridge 1696) by Joseph Briggs 
2. Cooke, The Abatement of Fopish Braggs (1625). Epistle 
Dedicatory. pane ‘ . 


3. R.VI.B.4. 


397 


it is realised that the Puritans had their own conception 
of the nature and purpose of fasting. Catholic practice 
(and no doubt that of the istablishment) was to them a more 
external form or "bodily exercise". One of them, Mr. 
vibson, in a sermon at the Exercises, agreed that "bodily 
exercise (is) profitable for something. rasting profitable 


to draw fuell from our corruption"; but continued, "Papistes 
y 


fast irom meat, not from sinne. ou: fasting is not 


sufficient alone, It must be a helpe to meditation, and 


1 


prayer". John Shawe, vicar of Rotherham, elaborated 


this Puritan ideal ot the fast in a sermon at st. wary's 
Beverley, "upon the monthly Fast-day in Christmas-wee<e, 
being December 28.1642". His theme was that a "Fast 


day should be spent as a Sabbath", for, he urged, 


its not abstainins from meate and drinke for a day ... 
ana from the workes of our calling, sports, and costly 
apparell ... all this is but the outward, the least 
part; but the main work of a fast stands in toree 
things, 1. Heart-breaking humiliation... Secondly, to 
endeavor after, and beg reconciliation and peace with 
God ... Thirdly, xeformation to amend in Persons, 
Families, Congregations, Kingdomes, what is amisse, 

so far as in us lies".¢ 


Similarly, Geree's "Pvritane"” was one who "condemned 


that superstition & vanity of Fopish mock-fasts: yet 


1. Add.MSS. 49335A.f.75- . 
2.  Shawe, A Broken Heart, or the Grand Sacrifice (1643), 


neglected not an occasion to humble his soule by right 


a ' 
fasting". Even the anti-Puritan John Walker came close 


to their view in this matter with his assertion that, "the 
Papists by a superstitious kind of fasting cannot possibly 
please God", anu with his plea for the teaching of "the 
doctrine of Christian fasting by the Ministrie of the word". 
The rigour of their practice may be seen from a description 
of the fasts held in the West Riding during 1639-41, at 

which period, "Many of these (Puritan) ministers were 
silenced, anu great numbers of people fled to New England 


in America". A local inhabitant recalled it thus: 


Oh what fasting anu praying, publicly and privately, 
what wrestling with God was there, day and night! 

Many of those weeping, praying, and wrestling seasons, 
were kept in my dear mother's house, and the fasts were 
kept with great strictness and severity; not any of 
us, old or young, eating so much as a morsel of bread 
for twenty-four hours together ... I remember one 
public fast (for godly ministers appointed many and 
kept then in their respective places;) Mir Wales kept 
uany at Fuasey, it was two miles from Bradford, and 
thither my pious mother and all the family were 
constantly upon these days. I1 have known tuoat holy 
man of God, wr Wales, spend six or seven hours in 
praying and preaching, and rarely go out of the 
pulpit; but sometimes he would intermit for one 
quarter of an hour, woile a few verses of a Psalm 
were sung, and then pray ana preach again. 


l. Geree, op-cit., P-5- | | 

ee Harl SS 1c6a-? . ov. (The English Hipochrite). 

3. weHutchinson, Ed., Blkanad Wales' Mount vbal Levelled 
(1659), pp.ix-x, citing T. Wrigot, Hd., Life of J. Tister. 


Nor were such "wrestling seasons" peculiar to periods of 


stress like 1641 (the date of the fast referred to in this 
passage ). As early as 19 Sept.1604, Lady Hoby noted in 
ber diary: "This day there was a fast in our church: the 


exercise was Continewed from 8 vntill :4 in the afternone 


by Mr ward and Mr Rhodes".+ 


ya 


in their sabbath observance, as in their fasting, the 
Puritans were at their most austere and uncompromising. 
In Geree's words again, the Furitan on Sundays "redeemed 
the morning from superfluous sleep, and watched the whole 
day over his thoughts and words, not only to restrain them 
from wickednesse, but worldlinesse. ij parts of the day 
were alike hoiy to him, and his care/was continued in it 
in variety of holy duties: what he heard in publike, he 
repeated in private, to whet it upoh himselfe and family." 
Edmund Bunney urged his readers to "spende the whole 


Sabboth day, eyther in Publique exercise as in ordinary 


service, or Sermons: or in private meditation, examining 


y) 


in what case we are". 


Elkanah Wales of Pudsey preached the necessity of 


"en abstinence from all worldly thoughts ... no outward 


° Wieads, Diary of Lady Margaret Hoby, p-cld. 
. G r 0 -cit. pe . , . - : : - 
° eel rire Whole Suume of Christian Religion (1576), 


service of the Sabbaoth can be acceptable without the 


inward correspondencie of the heart thereunto"; and 
Hdward Reyner, the later Lincoln Puritan, recorded how he 
was “affected with a passage in Mr Elkanah Wales's 
prayer at Pudsey, bewailing that we have spoken our own 
words and thought our own thoughts on Gods holy day, 


which made me afterwards... forbear not only sports and 


plays but worldly Speeches on the Lords day". For a lay 


Puritan who perfectly fulfilled this ideal, we may take 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hoyle, wife of the Puritan Alderman of York, 
of whom John Birchall, her minister, said at her funeral 


service: 


And for the fourth, (commandment) what shall I say 

for that, a whole day might I spend concerning that 
day: she spent it wholly for God: I wili tell you 
nothing but the truth: she did rise constantly at 

6 of the clock in the morning, and being up, she 

first went apart secretly and commanded her own case 

to God in Prayer, and she did reade vwods Word; then 
she came torth, and she (to prepare her selfe further 
fo: the publique duties) went to pray with her 

husband in private, or with the Minister that was there 
present in the tamily; after this she went about 

seven or eight of the clock unto the publique place 

of Gods Worship, where shee spent all the Lforenoone, 
untill dinner: presently after dinner, so soone as 

the servants had dined, she occasioned their calling in; 
then was an account given by them of what they haa 
heard that forenoon, and usually this continued untill 
the time that the Bell segees ringing, then sne went to 


the House of God again... 


1 © Add. MSS.4935a-1 -lllv. 
Ce Add.MSS.44600.f.Jov- 
56 Bircoall, The Non-Pareil, DehS- 


- and so on, until the end of the day. 


The main conclusions which emerge from this study of 
the ota aed of the Yorkshire Puritans, are firstly, the 
fact that they attempted to transform the worship of the 
Church, so as to make it conform as far as possible to 
their own ideas of devotion. Under this head we may 
include their emphasis on psalm-singing, their long sermons, 
and their use of free prayer - at the expense, generally 
speaking, of the set prayers and chants o: the Anglican 
liturgy. Secondly, and as a complement to this change ol 
worship from within the Churcno, they fashioned new forms 
of piety - additional weetings for devotion and instruction, 
and more especially the "repetitions of sermons" - which 
might be held within a family or househola or slightly 
larger group, or which on the other hand mi-ht comprise all 
the godly (i.e. the Furitans) within the parish. In the 
latter case, we may detect a faint approximation to the 
"sathered" Congregational church, which prevailed 60 widely 


during the Commonwealth, and ior which these turitan 


catherings may well have helped to pave the way. 
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that portion of the people which sincerely professed and i | 


vractised the Christian relision- a nortion which, as both 
jalker and the Furitans agree, wads itself a minority of 

the whole population. the proad picture of religion in i 
Yorkshire which emerges from the study, is one in which 
tnere was no very ‘reat amount of religious zeal apparent ia) 


outside of luritanism, except, at tue opposite pole, i 


amon: the noman Catholics. 
it can hardly be over-emphasised that the bvacksround 


against waica tnis study of Yorksnire Puritanism must be 


ee 
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Seen, is the prevailing mass immorasce and indifference 
in matters of religion. Hooker's description of his own 
time is a salutary reminder, if an obvious overstatement, 
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anid ie seer Serve as A comment In WuUCchn ore oe 2 Sit iii ec 1n 


she period imuediate.y after: his own. ne affirmed that 
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his age was one in which, “uod himself is generally for 


his ovm sake nowhere honoured, Religion almost nowhere, 
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nowhere reliziously, adored, the ministry o: tne word and 


: ‘ , . - - — : c* aa - > ‘an i a . , | . ** - 
Sacraments of Christ a very cause of disgrace in the eyes | 


both of hicn and low where it natho not somewhat cesides : 


itself to be countenanced witn. 
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for a quickening of religious life, for an acceptance of 


the moral demands of the Christian gospel, which to the 
formally pious and to the religiously indifferent were both 
shocking and repugnant. The appellation "Puritan", like 
that of "Methodist", and of course the classic example, 
"Christian", was originally given by opponents, not assumed 
by the Puritans themselves. They accepted it very 
reluctantly, for it was an anglicisation of Catharist, 
and thus denoted a heretic2 But in popular usage, it is 
clear that the antagonism which the name was intended to 
express, was not merely aimed at the doctrinal emphases of 
the Puritans, or their desire to purify the worship and 
government of the Church, It was also most emphatically 
inspired by avhorrence of their religious and moral fervour. 
Repeatedly the local Puritans protested that their 
Opponents were attacking mere godliness under the name of 
Puritanism. No doubt the Puritans were being disingenuous 
in ignoring the fact that their views on the worship and 
government of the Church of themselves roused opposition 
from some sincere Christians. Yet the indiscriminate 
condemnation of a John Walker shows that some of the 
Opponents of the Puritans were not content with expressing 
their differences in these matters, but also deliberately 
ignored the Puritans’ very real virtues. The Puritan 


protest against the heretical connotation of the name 
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l. Cf. Knappen, Tudor itanism, pp.488-9; and Strype, 
Life and acts of Archo 305 ganens iii. 321. 
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given to them, and against the stisma which enemies fixed 


upon tneir practice an profession, was well stated by 


Elkanah Jales: 


Godly men do not think themselves free from sin, and 

yet of all other people they ar most unworthily called 
vuritans. this name was anciently giventogwertain 
heretick™, and that justly, because they did voluntarily 
choose it, out of a proud opinion and conceit of their 
own purity: not lon after the reformation in England 

it was fastened by the blackmouthed Fapists upon certdn 
godly men who desired the removing of some corruptions 
left in C.(hurch) of purpose to make our religion 

Odious, as if it were a mother of Sects and divisions, 
and now of latter times it is given to all that make 

any greater shew or profession of godlines than the 
common sort of Protestants. cut when we call others 
Puritans, either wee meane by that word, such as arrogate 
to themselves perfect purity and despise others in com- 
parison of themselves saying like those Jer.65.5 and then 
its a nickname, a Slaunder, yea a lye, against tae 9 
commandment (if persons truly godly) or else such as 
desire and indevor to worship God and to live purely, 

and then its an honorable stile, whereoy wee acknowledge 
them to bee heires oi heaven, and condemn ourselves to 
bee none of the Lords flock who ar every where in sgripture 
Called holy ones and commanded to follow holiness.. 


In the same manner, ]r.Storer, preaching in the Exercises, 
included amon: those who lived under the law of Sin, “even 
common protestantes. for see their life. theyr care 


reachetn but :o the performins of some duty, to the avoyding 


of some synnes...one that hath this hope purzeth himself, as 


Christ is pure, if a min ayme at this, ue Shaloce nicknamed a 
puritan, but I must teil yow eyther be pure, as Christ laboured | 


In ans - — Th 
for it, purge out all, or else thou art under synne. 
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So also Roger srearley complained: 


I was Some time (as then a stricter man) 

Sy some food fellows, tearm'd 2 Puritan. 

How I deserv'd that name, thoush I'le not say; 

since best men now, must bear that brand away .+ 
4 


Even Donne, imoone of his sermons, paid an indirect conm- 

pliment to the way in which the Puritans challenged the 

standards o. tie age, when he averred: 
if I startle and am affected at a blasphemous oath, 
as at a wound upon my saviour, if when I avoyd the 
conversation of those men, that prpohane the Lords 
day, any otner will say to me, This is luritanicall, 
Puritans do this, It is a blessed !rotestation, and 
no man is the lesse a Frotestant, nor the worse a 
Protestant for making it, len and Srethren, I am a 


ruritan, that is, I will endeavour to be pure, a8 my 
Father in heaven is pure, as far as any Puritan. 


= 


The Yorkshire Puritans were, moreover, the great 
preachers, uSin= the pulpit to further thelr cause, 
whether through the Exercises or by means of itinerant 
preachers or in normal parish worship. They were also 
the great propagandists of the printing press. host of 
the theolosical books written by Yorkshire clergy in this 


period, were by Furlitans. Tiaeir adaptation ot the Vhurch 


Services; their smaller _roups for ie.lowsnip and instruction; 


their strons tradition of personal devotion and sible reading; 


—_—_—_——_—— —_— Ore ae eee 
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l. Supra, pD.e334. 
Ce Saber Smith, Zd., Donne's Sermons, selected 


Passa-es (1919), pel50. 
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and the consecrated zeal of many of their Clergy; - @ii 
these make it hard to resist the conclusion that much if 
not most of tHe really strons and virile relicious life of 
the Anglican Church at this time and place, sprang directly 


or indirectly from the Puritan movement. 


in many ways, the Puritass were to the anglican 
Church of the late sixtcenta and earl: seventee mkcenturies, 
what -he lLethodists were to it in the ei hteenth. ne 
Similar features of the two movements include the use they 
made of itinerant preaching; their use or small meetings 
for fellowship and edification - the Puritan “repetitious of 
sermons" etc., being in some sense analogous to the 
Methodist class meetings; their tradition oi Singing in 
their worship - the Furitacs with their psalms and the 
Methodists with their nymns; their practice of fasting, 
which remained usual among lethodists well into. the 
nineteenti century; and their <enera. stress upon persona. 
religion and moral earnestness. 
Dr. Jonnson should have perceived that the furitan and the 
Methodist had a marked similarit; with each other, for his 


; ; 3 at 4 | is ac "on f o new kinda ? 
Dictionary defined “Iethodist™ 2S, one Ol a@ new sind of 


. 4 5 nao 
puritans lately arisen, 50 called from their prortession to 
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live by rules and in constant method." ‘ith both the 
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Puritans and the ’ethodists, wv 
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contain within itself what was basicall, a movement of | 


° 2 oe 


) : 
renewed zeal and sincerity in religion. Samuel Jales' ae 
opinion is naturally not unbiassed, but he surely lignted 
upon one important aspect of the truth, when he spoke about, 


"God's servants - Puritans men call them now a days."* 
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le seWales. Totum Hominis, or the whole duty of a Christian ae 
&., Epistle to the reader. 
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APPENDIX I 


The Puritan Survey of the Deanery of Doncaster, 1604. 


BoM. Additional MS8.4393.f.41 
Out of Mr Hild™® papers paper 9th 


Ouston Impropriate The Chancelor few wel affected: 
to the King. wore 1007* of the Dutchy 300 very Ignorant, and 
to the Vicar 26 addicted to the 
Ceremonyes troubled 
BY Staniford Vicar a sufficient and their Minister that 
painful preacher: disused the hee was silenced 
Ceremonyes so Dr Bennet placed in his 
room Mr Stannard, who useth them, 


perwalli¢, Parsonage John Scirds 200 Ignorant and 
Value 80 superstitiously 
addicted to 


Mr Birkhead, No preacher useth the Ceremonyes some 
Ceremonyes Recusants 


Campsal Impropriate to University of 600 Ignorant and 

the King value 200%. Cambridge superstitious for 

to the Vicar 16 the Ceremonyes and 
many other things 


_ 


e= == 4 «4» aD @® «_» ao or «= == a= = —_ ae @ oe am am oes ae om ae ee ae ee ee ew ee om c= ae 


le. It was presented (1600) that "Richard Stanyforthe", vicar 
of Owston, “doth not were the surples ordenarylie as is 
appointed by the booke of common prayer. He reedes not the 
service in everie pointe accordinge to the same booke in 
baptisme he doth not crosse nor use the wordes in the booke 
He reedes not the names in the register booke What 
distribucion he geves they knowe not. He refused to minister 
the Communion to the sycke.” (R.VI.B.2). 

In the same year, he was presented at Pontefract Quarter 
Sessions for not administer the sacrament accord to the 
Prayer Book, and for not wear the surplice. (West Riding 


Sessions Rol46}1597/8-1602,.4c.- (¥.A.8.R.S, iii), Bd. J. 
ileter ph) Ploegh ab cant. 0.7. gives Stainforth as at 
Owston 1598-1604, he became rector of Breadsall, Derbyshire in 
1603, (J.C.Cox, b 

and a "Mr Stanefo 


P Pp 
entertained by the Puritan Sir Thomas Hoby of Hackness 4 
October 1603. (Meads, Diary of Lady Margaret Hoby,p. 207 ). 


Kirk pt Parsonage Mr John Scires 
value 70 


240 


Mr Hammond, a preacher but negligent, not 


monthly: using the Ceremonyes. 


Marre Impropriate to The King 
the King. value 60a: 


Mr £~kew Curate no preacher: honest 
in conversacion. useth the Ceremonyes 


Hicleton Impropriate eoccccce 
to Mr Rodes value 402% 


Mr Craven Curate, no 
preacher and scandalose. 
useth all the 
Ceremonyes 


Sprotboro 
value 120 


Parsonage Mr Godfry 
Coply 


Mr Winter a sufficient and painful 
preacher: sometime useth the 
Ceremonyes and is indifferent for 
them, 


Melton Impropriate to The King 
the King Value 6024 


Mr Scorer Curate No eacher in his 
Conversacion tolerable: A 
Ceremonialist. 


Brodesworth Impropriate Dean and 
to the Patrons. Value 70. Chapter of 


vicar 20% York 

Mr Cokeson Vicar: a 

sufficient preacher. 

honest but negligent 

Hooton Paganel TerTrrirr 
impropriate value 70 fretchly 
Vicar 20 annexed 


220 


‘00 


220 


200 


250 
120 
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Ignorantly popish 
and superstitious. 


Ignorant and 
earnest for the 
Ceremonyes 


Ignorant and 
addicteaé to the 


Ceremonyes 
superstitiously 


some wel affected, 
the rest wilful, 
quarrelling with 
their minister about 
Ceremonyes 


some few good: the 
rest Ignorant and 
superstitiously 
addicted to 
Ceremonyes 


Ignorant for the 
most part Indifferent 
what is don 


Ignorant and 


superstitious: some 
Recusants among them 
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Mr Battersby Vicar No preacher, simple, 
but honest. 


Mr Riddal at Fretchly No preacher 


Baddesworth Parsonage The Lord 600 superstitious and 
Gerard addicted to the 

Mr W2. Wood. Rector a sufficient Ceremonyes 

Preacher would bee rid of the 

Ceremonyes 

South rewk Impropriate Mr 440 some wel affected: 

Value 300 Vicarage Bevit Skelbrook some troubled their 

20 annexed 100 Minister for the 
Cerimonyes till they 

Mr Green (now) Vicar, a Negligent got him out quaere 

Preacher. honest for life. useth the who hee was) 

Ceremonyes. 

Himmesworth Mr Richard 500 Ignorant and 

Parsonage. Value 7042 Gargrave indifferent for the 
Ceremonyes 

Mr Harrison Rector. A 

Negligent Preacher, for life honest. 

useth the Ceremonyes. 

Darfield mediety Trinity College 1000 

Impropriate to Trinity Cambridge and Mr Worsbury 600 

College value 2002 Tho. Boswel Womble 400 

Vicar 1241 The other 

mediety 802+ 

Docible and some wel affected some for 

some against Ceremonyes 

Mr Dickson a sufficient preacher but Non 

Resident and Pluralist Vicar No preacher; 

nor the curate at Worseburgh. 

Thurensco Parsonage Trrrrere 120 Indifferent for 

Value 6027 Ceremonyes. 

Mr Spaulden Rector A preacher honest, 

but simple: Content with the Ceremonyes 

-_ would bee so without them, 

a For this minister, George Booth, cf. gupra,p.20. - 
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bere hp Parsonage The Chapter of 250 Very ignorant and 


value 110 Southwel in untaught 
Nottinghamshire superstitiously — 

Mr Jobson Rector A preacher but non addicted to the 

Resident and Pluralist Ceremonyes 

Curate, no preacher. 

Adwick vpon Darn Dean and Chapterl50 Ignorant, untaught, 

Impropriate to Christ of Christ Church superstitious, 

Church 1p, Oxford Oxford Ceremonious 

value 60 


Vicar. . « 
No preacher, and scandalose, Ceremoniose 


Adwick upon the Street the King 200 Ignorant and 
Impropriate to_the superstitious to 
King Value 100%* the Ceremonyes 


Curate . ..- no preacher but honest: 
Ceremonious 


Boulton gypveyriate The Lady ... 220 Docible and for ti 
value 70 Vicar 20 Ceremonyes 


marks Indifferent 


Mr Rogerson, A preacher, but simple: 
very honest in his life wishes the 
Ceremonyes removed. 


Wath Impropriate to The Dean and 540 Some wel affected, 
Christ Church Oxon. Canons of Christ the rest 


value 100** Vicar 30** Church Superstitious in the 
Wentworth Coremonyes 
annexed 500 


Mr Beard Vicar, No preacher or when 

hee preacheth Ignorant and insufficient 
Curat at Wentworth no preacher but 
honest in his life. 


Tankersly Parsonage The Barl of some wel given at 
Shrewsbury Tankersly, more at 
Worsly, who wish 
Tankersly 200 the Ceremonyes 


Worsly Chapel 1400. enolssned 
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Mr Nevison Rector A preacher learned 
Mr Condy Curate at Worsly a diligent 
preacher and sufficient has disused 
the Ceremonyes 12 years. 


Peniston Ampeopriate. to The King 
the King value 100 Penniston 1500 
vicar 26 leased to Meddow 
the Lady Worsly chapel 200 
Mr Oyly Vicar A preacher every 
Sabbath once: useth the Ceremonyes 
Sometimes, would be rid of them, 
Sidkeston. Tepropriate Mr Cutler 
value 200** vicar 40% and others 
quaere 
Silkeston 700 
Barnsly 1000 
annexed 
Cawtherns 200 
Cumberworth 150 
Mr Usher Vicar no preacher in life 
tolerable 
High Hoyland: value Mr Waterton 400 
mediety of each 20% and 
Mr Savile 
Mr Kay Rector A preacher sufficient 
painful 
Mr Worral of the other: both weary of 
the Ceremonyes 
Darton Mr Marsh 270 


opriate 
value 10088 Vicar 102+ 


Mr Ellis no preacher honest in his 
life, useth all the Ceremonyes 


Royston opriate 

Value 200 Vicar 20 of York 

marks 

In Woolley annexed 
200 
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people generally 
rude some content 
with, others 
superstitiously 
addicted to the 
Ceremonyes 


here are some 
Recusants many wel 
given and would be 
content to have the 
Ceremonyes remooved 


generally wel given 
would be content 

to have Ceremonyes 
removed 


some wel affected 
and indifferent to 
the Ceremonyes 


The Archbishop 500 Untaught, ignorant 


and superstitious; 
except few that goe 
to Wakefield 


Mr Tureton Vicar no preacher in life 
scandalose: useth all the Ceremonyes 
In Wooly......no preacher tolerable in 


lyfe. 


Felkirk Impropriate 
to the et carry sees A 
yearly value 200 
Vicar 20 marks 


Mr Kendal Vicar a preacher in life 
honest, but negligent useth the 
Ceremonyes 


The Archbishop 600 docible and for the 
of York Ceremonyes 
indifferent 


This Account of the Parishes and Ministers in the Deanery 
of Doncaster was drawn vp by Mr Tho: Toller Vicar of 
Sheffield, and Mr Rich. Clark Vicar of Brayshwel ibid. I 
suppose about the year 1612. yet there is no date belonging 
to the paper, tho’ these two Ministers names are put to it. 


The summe of all is thus set down thus. (sic) 


Parishes 60 Ministers that use i 
Competent Livings 30 them in part, or onely | 
Impropriacions 35 some t ime 8 
Non-preachers 42 Pluralists 6 
Preachers sufficient Preachers negligent 

and painful 12 and insufficient 26 
Annexations 14 Scandalose Ministers 10 


Ministers wholly 
Gdisusing the Ceremonyes 4 


Rest honest, or 
tolerable 72 
places unprovided 5 


The 4 Non Conformists are 

MT Toller, M? Clark vt supra 
M™ Condy of Worsley chapel. 
M? Staniford of Ouston: outed 
and so was the Vicar of South 
Kirby 


Mr Kay of Doncaster in part. 


These 14 are such as seemd 

weary of the Ceremonyes 

Mr Oyly of Peniston 
Kay of high Hoyland 
Worral of the mediety there 
Rogerson of Boulton 
Wood of Baddesworth 
Winter of Sprotbury 
Jackson of Stainton 
Bowland of Conesbury 
Fretwel of Dinnington 
Hubbard of Todwick 
Girford of Laughton 
Wood of Sandal 
Slack of Cantlow 


It is observed of the people in every parish that they are 
generally Comers to Church but where there is no preaching, 
there they are the rudest, most ignorant and superstitious, 
tho" the praiers were read, and Ceremonyes used in greatest 
formality. 
Where the places are impropriate, there is generally 
scandalous means, and that makes scandalous Ministers. 
The presentations in the hands of Churchmen generally as 
ill served as any: Those from the King or Lord Keeper no 
petter. 
Tho’ this Account may seem partial, because collected by 
Non-Conformists, and persons very averse to the Ceremonyes, 
yet the Churchmen may say - Pudet haec Opprobria nobis 

Et dici potuisse et non - 
The more scandalous any one was in life, or the greater 
Pluralist (which was the effect of Covetuousness, (sic) or 


Ambition) the more addicted to, and contented with the 
Ceremonyes. H.S. 


Added to the document, in another hand, was the note: 


"This sheet of paper is the handwriting of the eminent Dr 


Hen: Sampson and was given me by the Reverend Mr Wm. Tong." 


APPENDIX II 
The Preachers and Sermons of the West Riding Exercises. 


The notes of the sermons preached at the West Riding 
Exercises are found among the Additional Manuscripts of 
the British Museum (4933A and B). These, and two other 
volumes of the same collection (4930 and 4932), are all 
described in the catalogue as the work of "_ _ Wales". 
The handwriting of the notes tallies with that of the 
correspondence of Elkanah Wales, the Puritan curate of 
Pudsey. Thoresby, the Leeds antiquary who at one time 
possessed the notes, says that they were, “writ oy the two 
brothers Elk. and Sam, doles"; Dut Samuel Wales was dead 
by 1627, and several of the sermons date from the Civil 
War and Commonwealth. Moreover, though there are variations 
in the writing (apparently caused by changes of pen), the 
hand seems recognisably the same throughout, and the 
consistent use ot the phrases "“ipse exposuit” and "Frater" 
in the list of preachers, would seem to argue against dual 
authorship. 

The notes are written on sheets of duodecimo size, ina 
minute hand, and with the lines very close together. The 
first few sermons are dated 1609-10, but among the rirst 


twenty or thirty are some which from internal evidence 


appear to have been preached in the Civil War and Commonwealth 


period. One sermon seems to have been heard at Manchester, 
for the preacher asked his auditory: "oh what towne hath 
had such favours as this? none in all the countie: 
Manchester the onely virgin towne; though strongly sollicited, 
and attempted, yet not given up to the lust of the enemies 
as others", Another sermon was “preached at Pudsey..1661", 
while yet another mentioned a "petition for the setting up 
of the Presbyteriall government and appointing of Classes". 

The texts of these earlier sermons were taken from a 
diversity of books and passages, whereas in all the later 
ones (the majority of those preached), the texts follow 
ordered sequences. This initial diversity of texts matches 
the varied dates of the first two or three dozen sermons, 
while the later ordered sequences suggest that the remaining 
bulk of the sermons are in chronological order. 

There is no evidence for a date earlier than 1609 for the 
beginning or the sermons, and for the great majority of them 
1627 seems to be the terminus ad quem. By 1627, Samuel 
Wales (the "Frater" of the notes, assuming Elkanah Wales 
to have been indeed the author) had died, and he is recorded 
as having preached one of the very latest sermons in the 
series. If, however, the identification of Jeremy Giodson 


with the "Mr.Gibson" of the notes is correct, the majority 


A 
of the sermons must have been preached before 1616, the date 


of his ees | for he too occurs quite late in the sequence 
of preachers. One other piece of evidence which is of help 
in trying to date the sermons, is a statement by Mr. Blankes 
in one of his sermons, when he speaks of "taking notice of 
the word of god, (as we have heard it 56 diseat*. The 
most plausible construction to place upon this reference 
would seem to be that it harks back to the beginning of 
Elizabeth's reign. On this assumption, the date of the 
sermon would be c.1614. 

Any detailed dating of the sermons, however, is impossible, 
since it is not known how soon after 1609-10 the regular 
series of monthly sermons at the Exercises began, and since 
it is doubtful whether or not there is a gap in time vetween 
the notes in the two volumes of the manuscript. Again, 
although the bulk of the sermons in the notes can be assigned 
to a date before 1627 at the latest, the Exercises themselves 
may have continued for some time after this date. A 
catalogue of the manuscript writings of Elkanah Wales mentions 
some sermons which he preached at the Exercises at Leeds in 
1632. 

These sermons (or rather, notes on them) also seem to have 
found their way into the Additional Manuscripts, for among 


l. Cf. infra for this sequence and for the identifications 


of Samuel Wales and Jeremy Gibson. 
2. Add.MSS.49333B.f.171. 
5S. Add.MSS.4460.f.17V. 


various sermons, expositions of psalms and other writings 


by Wales, there are some "Notes of mine owne Sermons at Leeds 
Exercise", preached from texts taken out of Romans, chapters 
o<14. The sermon notes from the West Riding Exercises 
include a systematic exposition by the preachers of Romans, 
chapters 5, 5 and 6, and there the notes end. It rather 
looks, therefore, as though Wales may have ceased to keep 

B note of all the sermons preached at the Exercises, while 
retaining (naturally enough) a record of the material which 
he himself used at these gatherings. (One of the later 
sermons in Add.MSS.4932 is said to have been preached at an 
Exercise at Birstall in 1653, but the date of those preached 
on Romans 9-14 must fall within the period before 1640, for 
in one of them Wales warns his hearers against censuring 
those who, “submitt to some rites and gestures appointed by 
the ons If this inference that the West Riding 
Exercises were in peing as late as 1632 is correct, it is 
interesting that the latest date we have for their existence 
is the year after Neile's succession to the see of York - a 


suggestive fact in view of his anti-Puritanisn. 


The following tavle lists the preacher of each sermon, 
his text, the date and place of the preaching (where given), 


~ 
and the folio of the manuscript on which the sermon begins. 


l. Add.MSS.4932.ff.115 seqq. 
2 Ibid., of 1335, 143. 


— 


Minister Text Date and Place Folio 
pete 1 | “| 
(Add. MSS. 4933A) 
. | Roms.8.13. 10 Nov.1609. lv 
Mr. Saxton Prov.10.17. “at Batlay, on ) 
Candlemas day. febr. 
2.1609", 
Jer.6.8. “exercise at Ferneley". 6 
2 | 
"Mr.,Gibsons sermons vpon the Epistle of Peter". 8 
Mr.Welch Luke 21.34. “at Halifax at the 21 
marriage of H.G. Septem. 
26.1609." 
Mr.Gibson Matt.12.36. “at Heaton chappell 21v 
Septem.29. Michaelmas 
day”. 
Mr.Wilkinson Ps.32.1-2. "at Halifax. October.l. 24v 
1609." 
Mr.Gibdson Roms. 8.13. "att Ligtcliffe chappell 27 
Novem.l. All Saints 1609" 
Mr.Hopkinson 1 Pet.2.2. 28 
Mr.Storer Roms.5.21. 29V 
Mr. Harrison 1 Pet.1.17. “Exercise at Hampswaite” 31 
Mr.Slater - as slv 
Mr.Saxton - "18. S2V 
Mr. Turner 1 Pet.1.24. “exercise at Otley". 35v 
Mr.Wolphet og "15. S6V 
Mr. Jesterby Matt.12. 24-5. 38 
Mr.Blankes Luke 5.10. "at Pudsay. April." SOV 
Mr. Barwick 1 Pet.2.35. "exercise at Harwood" 41 
Mr.Slater : 7 ee 4lv 
— Isae26.9- 43 
Pa 2 10. (3) 44 
eis Isa.9.135. 45 
ess Isa. 18.27. 3} 45v 
Isa. 22.1. 3 46 
ae, Isa.51.22. “preached at Pudsay... 46v 
1661". 
sacs 1 Jo.3.16. 49 
ise Jer.6.8. 49V 
—— 2 Pet. Se 1-2. 50v 
i ° B66 (?Bar )nsley 5lv 
(4) 
1 Jo.2.17. 55 


l. The first folio of the MS. begins in mid-sentence. 
2. Twelve sermons are recorded, two per day for six days. 
5. These sermons are of the Civil War period. Cr. supra,pé2l. 


. 4 Three sermons are noted on ff.52-4, but no texts given, 


Minister Text Date and Place Folio 


Psa. 37.5. a 
(1) 
Mr. Hubbert 1 Tim. 3.9. 57 
Mr. Boyse - "10. 59V 
Mr.Dr.Favour " "ii. 60 
Mr.Welch " "13, 60v 
"one exercise omitted" 
Mr.Shorrockes —~— lL Pim. Seee 62 
Mr. Sunderland = "16. 62Vv 
Mr.Gibson w aa 62V 
Mr. Dobson « . 8 63Vv 
Mr. Boyse " w 8 mS UG le 64 
Mr.Shorrockes w Sele 66 
Mr.Welch ” "3 67 
Mr. Marsden ” ae © 67 
Mr. Berone . "Se 68v 
Mr.Gibdson af "3. 69 
Mr.Rodes “ "A, 70 
Mr. Boyse . "5. 71 
Mr. Borne sg eT. T1lv 
Mr.Gibson se 6. 73 
Mr.Welch “ a ® 73 
Mr. Boyse as "9. 73Vv 
Mr.Storer as "10. 74 
Mr. Beron Si ae 75 
Mr.Sunderland " "13. 75 
Mr. Boyse ° "12. 75 
Dr. Favor ° "13. 76 
Mr. Akroyd - "13. 76V 
Mr. Boyse ° "14, 77 
Mr.Dr.Favor = "14, 7T7TVv 
Mr.Cart wf "is. 77V 
Mr. Boyse ° "15. 79 
Mr. Shorrockes 7 "16. 79V 
Mr. Walsh ad "16. 80 
Dr. Favor ad "16. 80 


"“Chap.5. 4 verses omitted" 


l. The latter part of a sermon dealing with "grave 

senverensien” is given on f.57. The missing text is probably 
Tim. 5.8. 

2. This recurring phrase coincides with a gap of a verse or 

verses in the sequence of texts, which were perhaps omitted 

vecause they covered ground already dealt with. 

3. After the text, the writer of the notes adds: "That 

omitted", and there is no summary of Beron's sermon - perhaps 

it was not preached. 


Minister Text Date and Place 
Mr.Booth L Tim.5.5. 
Mr. Dobson " "6. 
Mr. 5eron id "17.8, 
Mr. Dobson 
Mr.Shorrockes " "10. 
Mr. Beron ae "10. 
Mr.Welch " "11-6, 
Mr.Welch ° "17. 
Mr. Sunderland as "18. 
Mr. Boyse 
Mr.Gosnall = "20. 
"one exercise omitted" 
Mr.Dobson 1 Tim. 5.25. 
Mr. Power ae “p™ 
Mr.Piples . "he 
Dr. Favor . "Ge 
"One exercise omitted" 
Mr. Beron lL Tim. 6.5. 
Mr. Sunderland 
Mr.Piples 7 "6. 
Mr.Welch ad "7—8, 
Mr. Booth - "9. 
Mr. Marsden " "10. 
Mr. Booth . af © F 
Mr. Peeples 7 "hae 
My Brother . "12. 
"one exercise omitted” — 
Mr. Shorrockes 1 Tim,6.15. 
Mr.Welch ad "16. 
Mr. Beron " "16. 
Mr. Marsden " "ive 
"The last exercise omitted" 
& ‘ 
My Brother Roms. 3. 1-2. 
I expounded 7 3-4. 
Mr.Storer as 5-6. 
Nr. Nutter ¥ 7-8. 
Mr. Hill. Hoth, o 9-10. 


l. “Hoth" is probably short for “Hothersfield" 
Cf. infra }“Hill. 


Minister Text Date and Place Folio 


1 


(Add. MSS.4933B) 
2 

eoeoeee ON l Tim, 1. 1-2. 156 
Mr. Horrocks . "2. (3) 157 
Mr. Sunderland “ "3. "od Exercise" 158v 
Mr. Boyes "3-4. 158Vv 
Mr. Jerome " ad > 160v 
Mr. Dobson - "6. 16lv 
Mr.Welch - wT e 162 
Mr.Dr.Favour ” "8. 162v 
Mr. Brierlay - "9. 163Vv 
Mr. Towne . "9. 165 
Mr.Cart " "9-10. 165 
Mr. Westerby " "10-11. 166 
Mr.Shorrockes - “i3. 167 
Mr. Sunderland = "12. 168 
Mr.Alex. Cooke - "13. 168 
Mr. Sunderland as "14. 169Vv 
Mr. Blankes “ "15. 170 
Mr. Beron 17lv 

"The rest of this chapter is omitted" 

"Chap.2 verses 1.2.3.4. omitted and 

the 5.6.7. and part of the 8." 
Mr.Gibson 1 Tim, 2.8. 173 
Mr. Boyes ad "9. 173v 
Mr.Dr.Favour - "9. 174 
MreMecec " "10. 174V 
Mr. Boyes ™ "11-12. 175 
Mr.Shorrocks as "132. 175v 
Dr. Favour . "135. 176 
Mr. Gibson as "15. 176v 
Mr.Welch a Sede (4) 178 


l. The notes on the sermons of the Exercises end at f.100, 
the rest of Add.MS.4933A consisting of some lengthy 
expositions of Scripture passages (rr. 101-40), presumably by 
Elkanah Wales, and miscellaneous material (theological 
jottings, accounts, a poem &c.) - apparently loose papers (of 
Various sizes) which have been bound in later, (ff.141-68). 
2. The first part of this MS. (ff.1-155) contains a long 
exposition of Psalm 103, notes of nine sermons by "Mr Marsden 
at Coley", and a sermon on Hebrews 2.5. 

3. According to Heywood, there were at each Exercise, "two 
sermons a-day". (Hunter, Rise of the Old Dissent,p.76). 

4. The notes on this sermon are incomplete, and there is here 
@ oreak in the sequence of texts, suggesting that several 
sermons have been lost. 
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Minister __ Text Date and Place Folio 


ipse exposui 1 Tim. 3,29-31. 179 

Mr.Hill.Hoth © wn ee P : 179 

Mr. Nutter " "46, | 179V 
ipse exposui " "78, 180 

Frater " "9.12. 180 

ipse exposui e "13-15. 181 

My brother 2 "16-17. 181 

Mr. Jackson ” "18 etc. 182 

Mr.Colyer 4 "20-21. 182 

Mr.Marsden Roms.4.22. ad finem., 183 

Mr. Ramsden w Da Be 184 

Mr.Styles . 2-3-6 187 

Mr.Hill, Bramley ” 3-4. 187v 
ipse exposui o 5 188 

Frater wd 6-8, 188v 
Mr.Colyer as 9-10. 189V 
ipse exposui ss ll. 190 

Mr.Hill, Bramley os 12. 190 

Frater " 13-14. 191 

Mr.Colyer as 15 etc. 192 

Mr.Cooke = 18-19. 193 

Mr. Lister . 20-21 194Vv 
Mr. Hill. Hoth " 6. 1-2. 195 

ipse exposui . 3-4. 196 

Frater " 4-5. 196 

Mr.Colyer ” 6. 197 

Wr. Barloe w 7-8. 198 

Mr. Rathband ” 9-10. 198Vv 
Mr. Maud " lle 199 

Mr. Cook a 12-13. | 200 

wr.Hill, Bramley - 14-15. 200V 
ipse exposui 9 16-17. 201 

frater “ 18. 201 

Mr. Lister > 19. 20lv 
Mr.Colyer " 20-21. 202V 
Mr. Nutter 22-23. 203v 
(1) 


Identification of the Preachers in the Exercises. 


NOTE: P denotes that a man is known (from evidence 
given below or in Chapter I) to be a Puritan. 
+ denotes that a man's identification is thought 


l. The rest of Add.MS.4933B consists of an exposition of 
Psalm 1.1., dated 5 Aug.1610. 


to be reasonably certain. 


? denotes that there is real doubt about a man's 
identification. 


The figure in brackets after the name of each minister, 


denotes the number of sermons he is recorded as having 
preached in the Exercises. 


AKROYD (1) ? John Acroide was ordained deacon 18 Dec.1614, 
and priest 22 Sept.1616 (York), bein 
instituted to the rectory of Linton laeaiety), 

Craven, 29 Aug.1621. (R.VI.C.11). Another, rather more 

likely, possibility, is Roger Akroyd, rector of Bolton 

Percy 1601- and Archdeacon of the West Riding 1600-17 (d.). 

(Al.Cant. s.v.). He was officially associated with Dr. 

Favour in 1614, the latter being one of the “commissioners 

appointed..to assiste" Akroyd in his archidiaconal visitation. 

(Add. MSS.4275.f.1). 


BARLOE (1) + P John Barlow was one of the Puritan lecturers 
of Halifax, whom Dr.Favour "shrouded under 
his authority". (Cf. gu pases °°) He was a 
minister at Plymouth before coming to Halifax, (Al.Oxon. gs.v.), 
and Heywood says that he is thought to have returned thtther 
after Favour died. (Turner, Heywood's Autobiography iv.16). 
His published works show that he was at Plymouth as late as 
1617 and 1619, so that he was in Halifax probably only 
during Dr.Favour's last few years. (Favour died in 1624). 


ancelot Barwick was vicar of Harewood 1582- 
1614 (d.). (Al.Cant. s.v.). He was presented 
to the living by Sir Thomas Fairfax. (J. Jones, 
History of Harewood,p.90). The one sermon credited to him 
in the notes was preached at an “exercise at Harwood". (Add. 


MSS.4933A.f.41). 


BARWICK (1) + 


BERON (7) ? A Ralph Beron matriculated from Clare College 
Ce 1591. Al. Cant. Se Ve Sa A Halifax will of 
1602, which mentioned several local clergy, 

referred to a "Mr.Berrn of Ill orth". (Walker, Halifax 

Registers,p.5). A Robert Byrron (Birron/surron) was 

master of Heath Grammar School, Halifax c.1605-29, but 

whether in orders or not is unknown. Finally, “There was 

a Curate of Sowerby at the end of the century whose name is 


written baron, Barron, Berron, Burren, Burron, and 3yron". 
(T.Cox, Popular History of the Grammar School..at Heath, near 


Halifax, DDe 9 OS )e 


BLANKES (2) + A Mr.Blankeswas curate otf Lightcliffe chapelry, 
Halifax c.1614, for Heywood (writing 1674) 
Stated: "They have scarcely ever had a good 

minister at Lightcliffe, since the Reformation, except one 

Mr.Blankes, about sixty years ago". (Turner, Heywood's 


Autobiography iv.8). | Heywood's approval is a pointer to 
Blankes* probable Puritanism, 


BOOTH (3) ? Perhaps this preacher was Robert Booth, curate 


of Heptonstall, Halifax 1609-15. (Al.Cant. s.v.). 


More probably, however, he was Robert Booth, 
a known Puritan (Cf. supra,p.42) and curate of Sowerby ridge 
chapel, Halifax c.161l ° He had veen a Fellow of 
Emmanuel College (1609), was ordained deacon and priest in 


Dec.1614, and was vicar of Halifax 1650-7 (d.). (Al.Cant. s.v.). 


BORNE (1) ? According to Heywood, a Mr.Bourn succeeded 
Ralph Marsden, curate of Coley, Halifax 
c.1625, and “stayd a quarter or so, but made 
no settlement". (Turner, Heywood's Autobiography iv.10, and 
cf. supra,p.41). 1625 seems a late date, but no other sorne 
can be traced in this area, and of course he may have been in 
the district before 1625. 


BOYES (11) + P John Boyes was another Halifax lecturer 
sheltered by Dr.Favour, after having been 
"banished out of Kent for his Non-Conformity". 
(Cf. supra,p.33). The will of Jane Crowther (18 Jan.1613/4) 
mentioned among several local ministers, Mr.Boyes of Halifax. 
Jeremy Gibson, curate of Coley, referred in his will to "my 
ood freind Mr.Boyes preacher at Hallifax" (will proved 1617). 


Walker, Halifax Registers,pp.91, 102). Boyes’ own will 
1619, proved 1620) made Dr.Favour one of the overseers. 
Turner, Biographia Halifaxiensis,p.53). 


BRIERLAY (1) ? Perhaps Roger Brearley, Puritan curate of 
P Grindleton, Mitton (Craven), goer 1615 and 


ft and later of Kildwick (there 1623), 
(Cf. supra,pp.51ff. ). But since his ‘- Antinomian 
reputation may have disqualified this brearley from the 


Exercises, and since some Lancashire Puritans are known to 
have taken part in them, another identification is possible. 
Richard Brierley was curate of Colne, Lancs., 1599-1636 (d.), 
and his predecessor, Lawrence Ambler, was in trouble for 
refusing to wear the surplice. (V.C.H. Lancs. vi.534). The 


Puritan Survey of the Lancashire clergy (1604), described 
Mr.Bryerley of Colne as "well affected". (H.M.C. 14th Report, 


Appendix pt.iv,p.10. ). 


CART '\(2) + P William Cart, whose father (also William) 
was rector of Tankersley, was ordained deacon 
Dec.1611 and priest Dec.1614. (Al.Cant._s.v.). 
Jane Crowther of Halifax left ten pounds in her will (18 Jan. 
1613) to "SP Cart, if he continue curate at Hallyfax church 
unto the day of my death". (Walker, Halifax Registers,p.102). 
This reference suggests that the Halifax curate was about to 
leave the town, and so increases the likelihood that he was 
William Cart, who succeeded the Puritan Richard Bernard as 
vicar of Worksop in 1613. (Hunter, Scrooby Collections, p.126n). 
He set at Worksop in 1615. (F.M.G.,p.284; Hunter, Hallamshire, 
De 368). 
He was rector of Handsworth, near Sheffield, 1627-43, (]Jbid., 
p.284), and was presented (1633) for not reading prayers on 
wednesdays, fridays or holy day eves, nor wearing the 
surplice. (R.VI.B.4). He was said to have, “preached mush 
upon the Holy dayes, and had done more, had not his people 
been so slack in comming to heare him of those dayes"™. (N. 


Ardron, The Ploughmans Vindication (1646),p.30). His son, 
John, who succeeded him at Handsworth, was ejected in 1662. 


(C.R, 8.Vv,). 


COLYER (5) + P Thoresby describes this participant im the 
Exercises as “of Bradford". (Ducatus, Appendix, 
p91). Some notes by Thoresby on the life 

of Dr.Samuel Winter, who served (1637-8) as curate to the 

Puritan, Ezekiel Rogers, of Rowley (E.Riding), contain a 

parallel reference. These state that among the "eminent 

ministers" - Puritans, it is implied - who were at that time 
in the Rowley district, was one "Mr Colyer (after of 

Bradford)". 

It might be thought that since the sradford Colyer was 

in the West Riding at least as early as 1629 (see below), 

he can hardly be identified with the East Riding minister. 

Yet Thoresby's had his biographical details of Winter at 

second-hand. They were, he says, “communicated to me by 

my worthy friend Mr John Coppendale of Morley (son to Capt. 

Coppendale of North Cave who was slain at the fight at 


Selby under the Lord Fairfaxes command". (Add.MSS.4460.f. 34). 
There is thus room for confusion to have crept in and root 
obscured the possibility, which from other evidence seems 
likely, that the Bradford Colyer had previously been in the 
East Riding, though some time before 1637-8. 

This identification is the more probable in that the 
East Riding Colyer was a Puritan. Jeremy Collier (the only 
minister of this name known to have been in the East Riding 
at this period), graduated B.A. from Christ's College, 
Cambridge (1615/6) and was vicar of Elloughton 1617-22. (Al. 
Cant. s.v.). He was presented (1619) for, "not ovservinge 
the order of the Booke of Comon Praier, for neglecting the 
Churching of women, not wearinge the surplisse at prayers and 
sacramente nor usinge the signe of the Crosse in baptisme”". 
(R.VI.A.19). 

It is to be noted at this point that Elloughton is very 
close to North Cave, where Captain Coppendale lived. Perhaps 
it was to his father that John Coppendale owed his reference 
to the Mr.Colyer of the East Riding. There is no trace of 
Mr.Colyer in the East Riding after 1622, when Jeremy Collier 
left Elloughton; but in 1623, there was a suit in the High 
Commission against Jeremiah Collyer, who was described as 
curate o f Idle, Calverley parish (near Bradford). (H.C. AB.9. 
f.3llv). In 1632/3, Jeremie Colyer was described as sch ol- 
master at Thornton-in-Bradford-dale (near Bradford )/}'"is #011 
as clerk and M.A. (R.VI.C.11). 

This evidence suggests that the Colyer of Bradford and of 
the Exercises, was the same as the Puritan minister (Jeremy 
Collier) of the East Riding. Heywood may refer to the same 
man, when he records (24 Jan.1676/7) to his having had, 
"discourse with Josiah Collier (82 yeares of age) Mr Collier 
of Bradford's brother, a great antinomian and preacher", 
Hh pd Heywood's Autobiography iii.177, and cf. ibid., ii. 
157-8 . 


COOKE (3) + P Once in the notes, he is explicitly termed 
"Alex. Cooke". Alexander Cooke was the 


Puritan vicar of Leeds 1615-32 (d.). Gf. 


Supra, pp. 22fr. 


DOBSON (5) + P Robert Dobson was ordained deacon 17 July 
1608, and priest 25 July 1611 (Chester); 


admitted to the cure of Hawes and Buske 
chapel, Chester; licensed (4 April 1617) to preach (? - the 
word is illegible) and administer the sacrament anywhere in 
Halifax parish or York diocese. (R.VI.C.11). In 1621, he 
cited a parishioner of Heptonstall, Halifax in the High 


Commission Court. (H.C. AB.9.f.267v). He was presented 
(1633) as curate of Headingley, for not always wearing the 
surplice, and "for singing psalmes immediately after the 


lessons, and for not takeing Children into his armes at 
paptisme". (R.VI.B.4). 


FAVOUR (8) + P Dr.John Favour ("Mr.Dr.Favour" in the poses 
was the Puritan vicar of Halifax 1594-1624 (d.). 
Cf. gupra,ppe37ff. 


GIBSON (8) + Jeremy Gibson graduated B.A. from Clare College 
Cambridge 1593/4 and M.A. 1597. He was 
Master of Wakefield Grammar School June-July 
1607, and curate of Coley, Halifax 1611-16 (d.). (Al.Cant. s.v.). 
In his will (proved 20 May 1617), he left a bequest to his 
"sood freind Mr.Boyes preacher at Hallifax" —- John Boyes, 
also a preacher at the Exercises. To another friend, he 
gave "Downeham's two pts. of spirituall welfare" (sic). 
(Walker, Halifax-Registers,p.91). John Downame's Puritan 
1600-18). actually entitled "The Christian Warfare". (4 pts. 
1609-18). , 


GOSNALL (1) + P James Gosnell (alias Gosnold) was a Puritan 
preacher of Bolton, Lancs., whose will (Jan. 
1622) stated that he had ministered there 

for upwards of forty years. (The Palatine Notebook 1883. iii. 
23). There is known to have been contact between 
Puritanism in Lancashire and that of the West Riding as early 
as 1590 (Cf. supra, pp. 220ff, and the participation of Gosnell 
and other Lancashire preachers in the Exercises, seems to be 


a continuation of it. 


HARRISON (1) + William Harrison was ordained deacon and 
priest (Durham) 26 July 1593; became vicar 
of Otley, near Leeds 1606, and was still 

there in 1640. (R.VI.C.11 & 15a). 


HILL (of Bramley) 
(3) + P Joshua Hill gradusted B.A. from Trinity 
College, Cambridge 1611/2, and M.A. 1615. 
He was minister of Walmesley chapel, Lancs., 
and then of Sramley, near Leeds, where he died 1632. (Al.Cant. 
v.). He was ordained deacon (York) 20 Dec.1612 and priest 
(Chester) 20 Mar.1613/4. (R.VI.C.11). He was a lecturer at 
Leeds under Alexander Cooke, and co-defendant with Cooke (1622) 


on charges of libel and Puritan nonconformity in the Star 
Chamber. (Cf. supra,*p. 25 ). 


HILL (of Hoth. ) Thoresby identifies him as "Edw.Hill of 
(3) + Hothersfield", (Ducatus, Appendix,p.91). 
Huddersfield was commonly spelt thus in the 
seventeenth century. Edward Hill graduated B.A. from 
Christ's College, Cambridge 1610/1 and M.A. 1614. (Al.Cant. 
Se Ve )« He was ordained deacon 10 June 1614 (Norwich). 
(R.VI.C.11). He was orother to Joshua Hill of Bramley; 
vicar of Huddersfield 1619-46; and recter of Crofton, near 
Wakefield c.1649-62 (ejected). (CR. s.vV, ). 


HOPKINSON (1) ? Unidentified. 


HORROCKS (1) ? Probably Alexander Horrocks, a Lancashire 
Pp minister who had associations with Gosnell. 
(As for Yorkshire connexions, he may have 
been the son of Alexander Horrocks, Puritan minister of 
Kildwick, Craven; for whom, cf. supra,p.52). In 1615, 
he preached at Bolton, where aeeaatt was, at the marriage 
of Richard Heywood, later father of Oliver. By 1619, he 
was curate of Dean, Lancs., and in 1630 Bishop bridgeman 
of Chester was in trouble with Laud for tolerating his 
nonconformity. Gosnell's will (1622) left a cloak to "Mr. 
Horrocks", In 1648, he signed the "Harmonious Consent", a 
petition from the Lancashire Presbyterian ministers, and 


died in 1650. (W.A.Shaw, Minutes of the Bury Presbyterian 
Classis, 1647-1657. Part 1.,p.234; The Palatine Notebook 
(1883 ) iii. 23). 
The other possibility is John Horrocks, who was presented 
for Puritan nonconformity (1633) under Heptonstall, Halifax. 
(Cf. supra,p. 41). His predecessor, John Lawson, was at 
Heptonstall until 1623. He may have been the John Horrocks 
who graduated B.A. from Christ's College, Cambridge 1615/6; 
was ordained deacon: and priest (York) in 1616; served as 


curate of Colne, Lancs., 1645-69 (d.); and was known as 
"a Puritan from Horrocks-hall". (Al.Cant. s.v.; Whitaker, 


History of Whalley,p.388). 


HUBBERT (1) ? Possibly he was the Mr.Hubbert who was the 
Puritan minister of Ainsworth chapelry, Bolton, 
Lancs., during James I's reign. (Cr. Halley, 

Lancs, Puritanism i.237). Gosnell was at Bolton, and 

William Rathband, another Lancashire Puritan who appears to 


have preached in the Exercises (cf. infra), was a preacher 
at Ainsworth during this period. 


JACKSON (1) ? Thoresby identifies him as "John Jackson 
of Berwick", i.e. Barwick-in-Elmet, near 
Leeds. (Ducatus, Appendix,p.91). Yet 
though rector of Barwick, John Jackson seems to have lived 
at Marske (North Riding), where he was rector from 1620. 
He graduated B.A. from Christ's College, Cambridge 1617, 
‘and was ordained deacon (York) 19 Dec.1619 and priest 22 Feb. 
1623/4. (Al.Cant. S.-V.-; Peile, Biographical Register of 
Christ's College 1.292; Y.A.J. vi. 184). He was presented 
(1634) under Marske in the Chester diocesan visitation, for 
not reading pesrere on the eves of sundays and holy days, 
and for sometimes omitting the surplice. (Dale, Yorks. 
Puritanism, p. 87). 

Timothy Jackson, vrother of John, may have been the 
preacher in the Exercises. Ordained deacon and priest 1613, 
he was assistant to the Puritan vicar of Doncaster, Arthur 
Kaye, and vecame curate of Hackness 1613. He was vicar of 
Wragoby 1622-5, and vicar of Holy Trinity King's Square, York, 
1631-5. (Al.Cant. s.v.; Peile, op.cit. i.271). Lastly, 
the preacher may have been Nathaniel Jackson, another brother. 
He was ordained deacon and priest 1623-4, and was vicar of 
Hunsingore 1623-5, rector of Stonegrave 1629-44, and 
minister of Barwick-in-Elmet 1644-60 (ejected). (Peile, i.311; 


CoRe SeVe )o 


JEROME (1) + Stephen Jerome, the only known minister of 
this name in Yorkshire during the period, 
graduated B.A. from St.John'’s College, 
Cambridge 1603/4. He was ordained deacon Dec.1607 and 
priest Mar.1608/9 (York). He was for some time vicar of 
Hutton Bushel, near Scarborough, and in 1619 a preacher at 
St.Nicholas church, Newcastle. He was chaplain to the Earl 
of Cork, and died c.1650. (Al.Cant. s.v.). 

The dates of his stay at Hutton Jushel are dubious. Al. 

t -V. gives them as 1616-20, but the Institution Books 
show that another minister succeeded him there in 1616. (P.R.O. 
A.I.f.51). The prefaces of his published works sometimes 
give his whereabouts. "Origen's Repentance" (1619) describes 
him as “Preacher of the Towne of Newcastle", and "A Serious 
Fore-warning" &c., (1613), as "Preacher at St.5rides" - 
presumably St.3ride's Fleet Street. 

There is a suggestion of Puritanism attaching to him in a 
passage of his sermon, where he finds it necessary to 
repudiate one interpretation of the title of Puritan: "May a 


man be said to be pure in this life? I wonder than that 
any could be such Ishmaelites, as to call me Puritane. 


wicked men that justify themselves, are Puritans". (Add.MSS. 
4933B.f.161). 


LISTER (2) ? Thoresby describes this man as “of Wakefield", 
(Ducatus, Appendix,p.91), and elsewhere 
states that William Lister, vicar of 

Wakefield, was "a frequent Preacher at the Exercises". 

(Vicaria Leodiensis,p.65). William Lister graduated B.A. 

from Clare College 1585/6, and M.A. 1589; probably vicar of 

South Kirkby 1591-8; vicar of Wakefield 1598-1620; and 

buried 1624 at Sandall Magna. (Al. Gant. S.V.).- William 

Lister, Fellow of Clare signed the Cambridge petition on 

behalf of Francis Johnson (23 Dec.1589), the latter having 

been deprived of his fellowship at Christ's because of his 

Puritanism, (Heywood and Wright, Cambridge University Transns. 

i.568). He was also one of the five eminent divines, two 

others of whom were Puritans, appointed (1615) to help 

supervise presentations to Leeds vicarage. (Cf. sgupra,p.13¥ ). 
Another possibility, however, is J ter, who was 
also a vicar of Wakefield (1625-47) and a known Puritan. 

(Cf. supra,p. 34). He graduated B.A. from Clare College 

1619/20 and M.A. 1623; was Usher of Wakefield Grammar 

School 1621-3; and ordained deacon (York) Sept. 1621 and 

priest Mar.1624/5. (Al.Cant. s.v.). 


MARSDEN (4) + P ae Marsden was curate of Coley, Halifax 
1 1 -C.25. Cf. upr 9 De 40 )e Heywood 
thought him "a godly, orthodox and zealous 

minister". (Turner, Heywood's Autobiogr iv,10). He was 

at Brasenose College, Oxford 1607-10 pa 8.V.), and 

"R,. Marsden" of this college was one of the students and 

admirers of the great Puritan, John Reynolds, the President 

of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, (d.1608), to whom the 
latter bequeathed books in his will. (Wood, History of the 

University of Oxford ii.pt.i.293n). Elkanah Wales made 

notes of nine sermons “preached by Mr Marsden at Coley". 

(Add. MSS. 4933B. ff. 142-50v). After leaving Coley, Marsden 

Was curate of Ashton-under-Line, Middleton, Lancs. (Hunter, 

Rise of the 01d Dissent,p.81). Two of his sons, Jeremiah 

and Gamaliel Marsden, were among the ejected of 1660-2. 

(C.R, s.vv. ). 


MAUD (1) ? He was probably Timothy Maud, who may have 
been son to Edward Mawde, vicar of Wakefield 


1593-8. He graduated B.A. from Clare College 1608 and M.A. 
1616; was ordained deacon (York) May 1616 and priest 
(Peterborough) May 1618; vicar of Triplow, Cambs., 1619-25; 


vicar of Wakefield 1621-5 (d.).. (Al.Cant ve. and S.C. s.Vv.). 
It is just possibie, however, that the preacher was 
Edward Mawde, son of Edward-above-mentioned, who with a 
Yorkshire background combined Puritan connexions. His 
father signed a petition (1572) supported by a number of 
Cambridge Puritans, in favour of a revision of the University 
statutes. (Heywood and Wright, Camoridge Univ, Transns. i.6l1ff). 
He (Edward junior) was baptised at Halifax 1584; graduated 
B.A. from St. John's, Cambridge 1603/4 and M.A. 1609; was 
ordained deacon (York) Febd.1610/1 and priest (probably) 1611. 
An Edward Mawde was vicar of Luddington, Lincs., 1618-31. 
His brother, Daniel, emigrated to New England (1635) with the 


Puritan, Richard Mather. (Al.Cant. s.vv.; D.N,B. s.v. Mather). 


M...-(1) This preacher's name cannot be deciphered, 
but may, of course, be either Marsden or 
Maud. 


NUTTER (3) + P Thoresby calls him "Mr.,Nutter of Sir John 
Savile's" (Ducatus, Appendix,p.91), - 
presumably Sir John Savile of Howley Hall 

Batley, who supported Alexander Cooke. (Cf. supra, p.264 . 

tho Nutter (who may have been previously deprived for 
nonconformity), was presented for Puritan offences, as 

minister of West Ardsley (near Batley), in 1623 and 1633. 

(Cf. gupra,p.32).  $In his will of 19 Jan.1633/4 (proved 

235 Oct. 1634), he described himself as “of Woodkirke Clerke, 


and the unworthy minister of Christ" (Y.P.R. 42.f.325), - 
Woodkirk being another name for West Ardsley. 


acl Peables M.A. was ordained deacon and priest 
» and became curate of Lightcliffe, 

Halifax. He was later vicar of Barnby 

Moor and curate of Wilberfoss. (S.C. s.v.). His name was 


spelt variously as Peebles, Peoples, Peables, and Pibbles, and 
he appeared in the Halifax Parish Register as curate of 


Lightcliffe 1617-34. (Turner, tcliffe Old Chapel,pp.13-4). 
A "Peebles" is given by Calamy as ejected (1660-2) in the 
West Riding, but nothing is known of him, (C.R. s.v-.). 


POWER (1) + Henry Power of Yorkshire graduated 5.A. from 


PEEPLES/PIPLES 
(3) + 


Merton College 1613/4 and M.A. St.Edmund Hall 

1616; was rector of Hemsworth, Yorks., July- 
August 1619; and vicar of St.Nicholas, Newcastle 1620-3 (d.). 
xon ve). #Dr.Favour of Halifax left in his will 
proved 1624), "to my sonne in lawe Mr Henrie Power one of 
euery sorte of my bookes which I haue double". (R.1.31.f.233). 
The nature of the bequest, plus the absence of any such 
designation as esquire or gentleman for Favour's son-in-law, 
suggests that he was a minister. If, as seems likely, he 
was the same as the Henry Power of Hemsworth &c., his 
relationship to Favour would serve to link him with the 
Exercises, where the latter was a leading figure. 


RAMSDEN (1) + ugh Ramsden of Yorkshire graduated B.A. from 
Magdalen College 1610/1, and was a Fellow of 
Merton 16ll. He was rector of Methley, near 
Leeds, 1618; vicar of Halifax Sept.1628; and died 1629. 

( xon v.). His brother, Henry, (vicar of Halifax 
1629-38), could hardly have preached in the Exercises before 
1626, since he was licensed to preach in York diocese only 


in 1629, before which date he was in London. (Cf. supra,p.40 ). 


William ed was for 19 years minister 

of Ainsworth chapelry, Bolton, Lancs. After 
being suspended for nonconformity, he taught 

children of neighbouring Puritan families - Oliver Heywood 

was a pupil - and preached privately, until (1632) he 


became minister of Blackley chapel. Later moving to 
Morthumberland, he was again suspended for nonconformity. 


(Halley Cc t i.242-4; Turner, Heywood's 
jutoblography 1-187). 


In 1643, he was appointed by the Lords to Leighton 
Buzzard, was a member of the Westminster Assembly 1643-4, 


and died soon after. (W.A.Shaw, Ed., Minutes of the Manchester 
Presbyterian Classi art 3 (Chetham Soc, sey 2 aaah. 
His son, Nathaniel, was a ET py and curate of Sowerby, 


Halifax 1635-45. (Cf. supra,p.42 Another son, Willian, 
was among the ejected of 1662. (CR. s.Vv.). 


RATHBAND (1) + 
P 


RHODES (1) ? P Richard Rhodes, though not known to have 
had a cure in the West Riding, seems to be 
the only possibility for this preacher, He 
was chaplain in the Puritan household of Sir Thomas Hoby of 
Hackness, near Scarborough c.1599-1604, and married (Feb. 
1602/3) Mercy Hunter of Beverley. (Meads, Diary of Lady 
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Margaret Hoby,p.201, and cf. gupra,p. 259}. He became 
curate of Hackness c.1605, until, apparently, 1613, when 
Timothy Jackson succeeded. (Al.Cant. s.v. Jackson). In 
1615, a Richard Rhodes, presumably the same, was appointed 
town preacher of Beverley and curate at the Minster there. 
(Beverley Corpn.MSS. Abstract of Corpn. Minute Book 1597-1660. 
ff.19v, 50). Under Beverley, he was ordered (1615) to read 
oozes and administer the sacrament as law required. (R.VI. 
A. « 

At Beverley, Rhodes was associated with several of the 
Puritan clergy of the distréct. Ezekiel Rogers of Rowley 
and Thomas Micklethwaite of Cherry Burton prosecuted a suit 
in the York High Commission (1629) on his behalf. (H.C: AB.8. 
ff.193v, 198). "Mr Rhoads at Beverley" was named among the 
“eminent ministers" who were (Puritan) neighbours of Rogers 
and > mane Winter, 1637-8. (Add.MSS.4460.f.34 and cf. supra, 
pe451). 

The Beverley Corporation Minute ook shows that a 
successor to Rhodes was appointed in 1632, and there is no 
trace of his being in the area after that date; but the 
account of the “eminent ministers" seems to have been 
rather loose in its dating. (Cf. the identification of 
COLYER, supra). 

A Richard Rhodes, clerk, M.A. married at Beverley, 24 
April 1619, Anne Fish - apparently his second wife. He may 
be the Richard Rhodes who graduated B.A. from St.John's 
College, Cambridge 1594/5 and M.A. 1598, being ordained 
priest (Peterborough) Mar.1596/7. (Al.Cant. s.v.). 


SAXTON (2) ? P This preacher may have been Henry Saxton, 

who graduated B.A. from Queens’ College, 

Cambridge 1599/1600 and M.A. 1607. He was 
ordained deacon (York) Mar.1608/9 and priest Sept.1610, 
becoming vicar of Conisbrough, near Doncaster, 1615-65 (d.). 
(Al,Cant, s.v.). He was presented (1633) for omitting the 
ag tang and singing psalms instead of the prescribed chants. 
R.VI.B.4). 

It is Bessy possible that the preacher was Peter Saxton, 
who graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge (B.A. 1595/6; 
M.A. 1603), and was ordained priest (York) 18 Apr.161l. 

He was rector of Edlington, near Doncaster, 1614-40, In 
1640, he left for New England, returned 1641, and was vicar 
of Leeds 1646-51 (d.). (Al.Cant. s.v.). He was presented 
(1636) for not wearing the surplice or hood, and for 
neglecting prayers. (R.VI.A.24). 


SHORROCKS (7) ? Henry Sharock, curate of Ripponden chapelry, 
Halifax (there 1588 and 1593), was possibly 


this preacher, but the latest date at which 
_he is known to have been there is 1602. (Turner, Biographia 


Halifaxiensis,p.187; Walker, Halifax Registers,p.5). 


SLATER (2) + Richard Slater graduated B.A. from Trinity 
College, Cambridge 1594/5 and M.A. 1598. 
He was ordained deacon and priest (Peterborough) 
25 May 1596, and was vicar of Hampsthwaite, Yorks., 1604-. 
He was vicar 1640, and died there 1657. (Al.Cant.s.v.; R.VI.C. 
15a). Al.Cant. gives him as also vicar of Normanton from 
1615, but this minister was a namesake, who was dead by 
1625. (R.1.31.f.239v). 


STORER (3) ? Unidentifiable. 


STYLES (1) + P William Styles graduated B.A. from Trinity 
College, Camvridge 1618/9 and M.A. 1626. 
He was ordained deacon (York) 1619/20 and 
priest 1620; was curate of Badsworth, Yorks., 1619/20; 
vicar of Ledsham, Yorks., 1621; vicar of Pontefract 1624-42; 
vicar of Hessle-with-Hull 1641-3; preacher at Ironmonger 
Lane, London c.1645; and vicar of Leeds 1652-60. (Al.Cant. 
S.v.; S.C. s.v.)e For his nonconformity, cf. supra,p.35 . 
see also W.R.,p.399. 


SUNDERLAND (8)+ Edward Sunderland graduated B.A. from Clare 
ollege and M.A. 1598. He was 

perpetual curate of Elland chapelry, Halifax 
1601-32, and died 29 Jan.1633. (Al.Cant v.). His will 
was proved 8 May 1633. (Y.P.R. 42.f. ; 


TOWNE (1) ? Perhaps this was John Towne,who graduated B.A. 

from St. John's College, Cambridge 1601/2; 

was perhaps curate of Clitheroe, Lancs., from 
1608 until suspended, and then probably curate of Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire 1615, and assistant at Sheffield 1618-28. (Al.Cant. 
s.v.). The Sheffield assistant was there until 1643/4, 
according to the Parish Register. (Sheffield P,R., ii.121, 1723178; 
iii.ll, 37). He may have been "John Towne, Antinomian 
minister of Kildwick", vorother of Robert Towne, the latter 
being the second possibility for the preacher at the Exercises. 

Robert Towne graduated B.A. from Oriel College 1614. (Al. 

Oxon. s.v.). He was curate of Accrington, Lancs., 16355, and 
curate of Heywood, Lancs., July 1640, when he signed a 


certificate disclaiming the doctrines of the Grindletonians. 
He was complained of as an Antinomian before the Westminster 
Assembly in August 1643, and that year the Bury Classis 
ordered the wardens of Todmorden (where he was then curate), 
not to allow him to officiate there. He became curate of 
Elland, Halifax 1652, and was ejected from Haworth, Yorks., 
1662. He died 1664. (C.R. s.v.). 

In the preface to his "A Re-Assertion of Grace" (1654), 
he tells how the Lancashire clergy opposed his views "in the 
Prelates time”, when he had "resorted to their Exercises 
divers yeers",. His having preached in the Lancashire 
Exercises, strengthens the possibility that, like other 


Lancashire Puritans, he was also a visiting preacher at the 
Yorkshire ones. 


TURNER (1) 7 Unidentifiable. 


WALES, ELKANAH As author of the notes, he is found there 
(7) +P as "“I" or “ipse". He graduated B.A. from 
Trinity College, Cambridge 1608/9 and M.A. 
1612. He was ordained deacon and priest (York) 1611, and 
curate of Pudsey chapelry, Calverley 1612-62 (ejected), dying 
1669. (Al.Cant. yy 1 For his Puritanism, cf. gupra, >p.3l. 


WALES, SAMUEL He was “Frater" or "my brother” in the notes, 
(8) + P as brother to Elkanah. He graduated B.A. 
from Trinity College, Cambridge 1611/2 and 
M.A. 1615; was ordained deacon (York) June 1612; and was 
perhaps perpetual curate of Morley, near Leeds 1626. (Al. 
Cant. s.v.). "Mr Wailes, preacher at Morley" was mentioned, 
however, as early as 1623, (M.Sheard, Records of the Parish 
of Batley,p.371), and Samuel was probably the "Mr.Wayles" 
presented under West Ardsley, near Morley, for nonconformity 
1619. (Cf. gupra,p. 52 ). He died before 1627, or in that 
year, when his “Totum Hominis”" was posthumously published. 


WELCH (9) ? P Nathaniel Welsh graduated B.A. from Emmanuel 
‘College 1603 and M.A. 1608. He was perpetual 
curate of Luddenden chapelry, Halifax 1634-52. 
(Al.Cant. s.v.). He was ordained priest (Ely) 1608, and in 


the 2% visitation was said to have been curate of Luddenden 
since 1629, although, “he saith he hath lycence to preach, 
but not heare". (K.VI.C.11). He was presented (1633) for 
often omitting the surplice, not catechising, "Not declaring 
to the congregacion upon the Sundayes what fasting daies are 
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the weeke followinge, and for not observeinge his majesties 
declaracion"., (R.VI.B.4).. 


waar dh sk a Lancashire Puritan, is the other possibility. 
He was vicar of Blackburn from 1580 until deprived for his 


nonconformity in 1606, and died in Blackburn 1628. (V.C.H. 
Lancs. 11.59n., 6ln.; vi.241; and Raines, Chetham 
Miscellanies, Vol.5.,p.40). None of the other Lancashire 
visitors preached as often as nine times in the Exercises, 
but Edward Welsh may have moved into Yorkshire for a time 
after his deprivation at Blackburn. 


WESTERBY (2) + P William Westoby graduated B.A. from St.John's 

College, Cambridge 1598/9 and M.A. 1604. 

He was licensed as a preacher by the Archbishop 
of York 1610/1. (Al.Cant. s.v.). He was presented for 
nonconformity, as a preacher of Bingley (Craven) in both 
1615 and 1619. (Cf. supra,p.55 ). 


WILKINSON (1) ? This preacher was possibly William Wilkinson, 
minister of Adwick-le-Street, near Doncaster, 
who mentioned in his will (8 June 1623) his 

"prother Mr doctor Wilkinson principall of Magdalen hall in 

Oxford", to whom he committed the education of his son, Henry. 

(R. I. ol. Le 216 ). 

His brother, John, the Principal of Magdalen Hall, was 
ordered (1631) to be publicly reproved for countenancing 
"factious" Puritan preachers in the University; and in 
1641, the petition of Oxford graduates in favour of episcopacy 
was not signed by, “some few of Magdalen Hall and New Inn, 
who being such as were now called Puritans, trained up under 
Dr.John Wilkinson and Mr.Christop.Rogers, could not be 
perswaded to it". (Wood, History of the University of Oxford 
ii. pt.2.832, 432). 

Henry Wilkinson, son of William, succeeded his uncle as 
Principal of Magdalen Hall, (1648), and was ejected 1662. 
(C.R, s.v,). There is no other Wilkinson, save William, 
known both to have been in Yorkshire at this time and to have 
had Puritan connexions. 


WOLPHET (1) ? Edward Welfitt (Welfett) is the only minister 
in the area with a name at all like "Wolphet", 
so far as is known. He was ordained priest 

(Durham) 23 Sept.1610, and licensed as a preacher for York 

diocese 14 Apr.1610. He was preacher at St.Mary's Hull in 

1633. (R.VI.C.11). He witnessed the will of a Hull merchant, 

George Swanne, in September 1617. (Y.P.R. 34.f.659). His 
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son, Theophilus, was educated at Christ's College, Camvridge, 
and became Usher of the Grammar School at Boston, Lincs., - 

a noted Puritan town - in 1640. (Al.Cant. s.v.). Edward 
died 4 Jan.1634/5. (Peile, Biog. Reg. Christ's College i.438). 


i. No. of preachers identified with reasonable certainty 


(+) ° ° ° . - . . 27. 
ii. No. of those included in (i) who are known 

Puritans (P) ; ‘ , ‘ ° o- ae 
iii. No. of preachers whose identification is dubious 

or unknown (7?) . r ‘ . ; s >” Bee 


me Cc n sermons preached at the West Riding Exercises, 
as recorded in Elkanah Wales’ notes. 


‘ 
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I. idk, WOLPHET, 


1 Peter 1.25 But the word of the Lord endureth for ever, 
etc. In the wordes.l. a description of the word. 2. an 
exegesis or explanation of the same. which is brought in by 
preoccupation They might say, twice, but which is it. why 
even this. 1. Description. word. where.1l. author god. 

2. eternity. endureth. Doctrine. the word of god is an eternall 
and enduring word...Reason l. the author of it is immortall 

and eternall. 2. the matter Christ Jesus, is eternall 3. the 
effects are such, as that it makes professors and beleevers 
immortall 

Use I. see a difference betwixt this and other wordes in 
the world. they are temporary, though they be ingraved in 
brasse. this endureth II. hence may we see that these glad 
tidings which we preach is the word of god, because nothing 
can obliterate them, III. what must we thinke of popish 
legends etc, they are wordes of men, or else of the divell? 
IV Learne to make profession hereof, for it is the word of 
god. we make account of the wordes of Kings will we not much 
more desire to make profession of the word which is the word 
of the Lord... 

2. Explanation. this word which is preached amongst you, 
is that word which endureth for ever. Doctrine.l. These 
Scriptures are the word of god. the word preached among you, 
Ps.119.105. thy word. verse 23 of this cap. Reason. 1. 
because god is the author of them, he writt the law in the 
hearts of men. Exo.32.1€. gospell was revealed by god to us, 
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RO.1.1. 2 they endure for ever, 

use.Il. see here the excellency of this word. its not mans, 
but godes. else it would not endure, its a pearlesse pearle. 
II. hence are we taught to heare with reverence. if we should 
heare a prince, we would be reverent. why not much more to god. 
JO. 4. 24. All learne your duty to hear everently. dignity 
of the Ministers of god. they are godesid lips. ambassadors 
are respected as the king. so should the Ministers be respected 
as they ought. what danger is then to such as rayle upon 
them, as the children Elijah. 2. Kin. 2. 24. 

Doctrine.2. which is preached, not read, The word of god 
must be preached. this booke must not be lockt (?) the secrets 
of god that be disclosed Rev.7. the Angell brought a booke 
not shut but opened. this bread manna must be broken. Question. 
By whom Answer. By those that are lawfully called. Paul 
saith hee was ordayned a preacher. 2.Tim.4.1.2. he chargeth 
them to preach. Reason.l. Ministers are called to this. 

2.e there is a necessity layd upon them. 1.Cor.9.16. 3. there 
is a woe against them else. ibid. 4. that so they may glorify 
god, aedify the church, discharge their dutyes: 

use. I. Reproves a great number which seeke not the glory 
of god herein, they preach not at all. they cannot. II. The 
Ministers then must be advised to be instant in preaching. 
yf we doe not god will accuse us of disobedience. look not on 
things of this life, out at our dutyes and charge. our 
negligence spoyles not onely us, but many others. Iile 
you that are people must heare, if they will preach, thus we 
show our selves to be sheepe Jo.10.27. otherwise we are not 
of god. Jo.8.37. Eunuch did desire to heare, Act.8.31l. 
Cornelius. Act.10.33. Sergius Paulus. Act.13.6..Beroeans. Act. 
17.11. we that have beene negligent must take heed. many 
would rather heare their dogs barke, than Ministers preach. 
let these hunting Nimrods take heed. Let us heare it with all 
readineés,. 2) 

doctrine 3. a. 4° yf ye have not this word, no preaching. 
Learne that the subject of our preaching must be the word. 

1 Pet.4.11. If then the word of god, not prophane and old 
wives fables; neyther must we come with excellency of wordes. 
Paul spoke the word playnly. if we do not so we doe preach 

our vanities. use.I. See those which seeke themselves, and 
sow pillowes under mens armeholes not Christ. Herod, Tertullus. 
god will confound these as Herod. II. see our duty. make 

this word our patterne and our subject of speech. Happy were 
it, if men would desire that Ministers should speake thus. then 
would be lesse railing. 

1. The word omitted here is illegible. 

2. “qd.” is presunably "quod demonstrandum", 
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doctrine 4. q.d. its no strange word, its not kept from 
yow. But you have it present. whence beame of the word is not 
lockt from us, But we have it preached to us...we have it 
present amongst us. 

Reason.l. see godes infinit mercie to us, in that he 
giveth us (h)is manna. this is no small matter, and light 
mercie. its the greatest of all. he hath not dealt thus with 
every nation. Psa.147.15 we need not seeke it beyond the sea, 
we may have it for gathering if we will come to church: 
II. Let us show our selves thankfull for the same. if we did 
gee the excellent profitt of it, we would be thankfull. 

doctrine 5. It was preached; not now. Learne the people of 
god may be for a time without preaching. Israelites. David. 
Psa.84. Reason.l. for their unthankfulnes and contempt. Am.8. 
ll. 2. that thereby they may see the excellency of it, and so 
more desire it. use.I. let us while we have it, love it, and 
delight in it. now is the accepted time, and the day of salv- 
ation. II. Let us not hereupon presume upon god that he will 
not, or cannot take it from us, because we have had it so long. 
rather, let us while we have it, take hold upon it, and embrace 
it, that it may be the savour of life unto us, to our 
salvation. (Add. MSS.4933A. f. 36v). 


Lil. Mr.Gibdson. 


Tim.4.8. For vodily exercise is profitable to little: etc. 
A Reason of that before. In the 7th verse a dehortation, and 
exhortation. here a reason of both. Avoyd old w. (ives) 
fables, for bodily exercise profits little. exercise thyself 
to godlines. for its profitable for this life etc. prophane 
and old wives fables. the same which Tit.1.14. Jewish fables 
and commandments of men. Jewish doctrine cald fables for .l. 
they give a false interpretation of the Law: I take not that 
to be here meant. 2 their Talmud is full of very fables and 
tales. neyther is this p...(torn) But these 2 following .1. 
they taught a necessity of observing Moses Law which was dead 
as if one tell you, such a one is alive, and in strength, whom 
you know to be dead. this you w...(?will - torn) call a fable, 
a lye. 2. they held traditions of men equall to the word and 
bound them upon mens consciences, wherein Jewes and papistes 
shake hands. they say, Moses receyved many m...(more? - torn) 
precepts, than are written; for what needed he to be 40 dayes 
in the mount for that etc. Bodily Exercises. unlawfull, 
lawfull. if we take them of unlawfull; they agree well with 
the former as a reason, but not with that which followeth, it 
profites nothing at all: if of lawfull, it agreeth with that 
that followeth; but how hangs it as a reason on the former 
Meaning is Avoyd all the ceremonyes of the Law, and all 
Traditions of men, for at the best, they are but bodily 
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exercises, aud therefore being lawfull, they profitt but a 
A It being abused, and made unlawfull, they doe much 
urt,. 

Thus they (doe agree with the latter clausé) uses: 
1. Popish Religion is here justly condemned what maketh a 
man a right Catholike? no inward grace, no operation of the 
Spirit, but meere bodily exercise, fasting from some me(?ats - 
torn) wearing ....(illegivle) apparell, keeping saints evens. 
From the virth to the death a Catholike hath nothing but 
exercises of the body. At birth, greasing, crossing etc. 
At yeares of discretion to kneele and creepe to crosses, 
goe pilgrimages, barefeete in Lent etc. wearing hare cloth 
when he dyeth, nothing but bodily exercises. 

2e Let us take heed we content not our selves with 
bodily exercises. Ignorant people say I have served God, 
for I have bene at Church; I have receyved the Sacrament 
rightly, for I went fasting. The Lord hateth these sacrifices; 
he that killeth a bullock, as if he slew a man etc they are 
vayne, nay very hurtfull, without inward grace. 

5S- Bodily exercise profitable for something. Pasting 
profitable to draw fuell from our corruption. Papistes 
fast from meat, not from sinne. our fasting is not 
sufficient alone. It must be a helpe to meditation, and 


prayer. (Add.MSS.4933A.f.73). 
lil. Dr.Favour. 


1 Tim.4.12. In word, in conversation, in charity, etc. 

A charge given from an old Doctor to a yong scholler. He 
hath dealt formerly in generall: now he cometh to particulars, 
wherein he may be made exemplary to others. they are 6. 
dealing with them as Pharaoh with Joseph etc. put a chayne of 
honour about his necke, to make him honourable to the people... 
Though these concerne Ministers, yet they concerne people 

also in the most These words are a chayne, consisting of 
diverse chaynes, and dissolved, looseth all. 2 of them 
concerne our neighbour. word, conversation. In word, to 

the good, in conversation, to the bad. 

l. In word, may be meant of preaching, but I take it for 
common and ordinary speech, which must be powdered with salt. 
Col.4 so that Ministers must not onely preach in the pulpitt, 
out in common cariage. Are words such a matter? yes we 
shall answer for them etc. power of religion dependeth upon 
it, Jam.l. A spirituall man, will make as much conscience 
of words, as works. If I strike my brother, a playster will 
cure it, if I kill him he resteth from his labours, if I 


l. The words in brackets have been crossed out in the MS. 
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defame him, what playster will cure that? If a man goe 
into company its excellent to meditate of what state they 
are, and so to frame his speech accordingly. I would have 
a Minister, never to goe to the alehouse, to meet such 
company, where there wilbe nothing but evill speech. I 
would not have him goe for neighbourhood 

2- conversation courste (sic) of life, consisting of 
diverse actions; in all we must be examples of goodnes. 
this cuts the heart of the wicked; for he stands sure as 
the rock in the sea. this meaning is, doe nothing to give 
just offence, doe every thing that they may follow. Minister 
must be as Samuel, stand in their faces, and say whose eye 
have I taken. so Paul, and Jeremy. world is ready to 
speak evill of us, let us give them no cause. But ih our 
Ministers, from the tankard hatt, to the broad leather of the 
spurre on the heels, all is after the fashion of the world. 
7 this to be an example in conversation? no, in fantasticality, 
etc. 

Other 3 concerne God, love, Spiritt, Faith. 

Oe LOVe. an exampic to teach men to love god, and our 
brethren. Every minister must walke in love; taking gods 
love, to disperse unto mans use etc. 

4. Spiritt. fervency, and zeale towards god in his works; 
Minister must not be so gentle, as to slide over the peoples 
sins. 

Oe Faith. it hath beginning in god, and end in god; he is 
termins (sic) a quo and ad quem: not fidelity, nor historicall 
faith, but iustifying faith, the fountayne of all the rest. 
The last concerneth a mans selfe, Purity. against filthines 
of the flesh. he must keepe his body pure, This is the 
vessell to put all the former in. By this all prophane 
persons, as Esau, are condemned, likewise all hypocrites. 
Pure, alas, how is this word abused? he that avoydeth the 
a6). the times, presently is a Puritan. (Add. MSS.4933A. 
f.76). 


iV. Mr.Gosnall. 


(1 Tim.5.) verse 20. Them that sinne, reovuke openly etc. 
Rules given soundly for giving honour, and preserving their 
creditts. here is an advise for coercing them that shall 
transgresse ° 

Substance is sett forth by 3 particulars .1l. Persons 
.2. manner of dealing with them .3. reason. So that, though 
it be true in the generall, and may be extended to all, yet 
the connexion carieth it to Elders, of which there were 2 
sortes, as vefore we heard. 

l. Persons. Them that sinne we see here is no difference 
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for gifts or respect of persons; Elder must be dealt against 
aswell as inferior. Sinne. not all, not vayne thoughts 
though these be sinnes: not ordinary weaknesses whereof none 
can clear himself: but he meaneth more apparant sinnes, 
against god, and to the hurt of the church, or scandall of 
the brethren, If these may not be forborne, much lesse may 
inferiors We see therefore, that that religion which 
obligeth us to god, is such, that it requireth of the 
professors of it, carefulnes to take heed of sinne and there 
must be no connivence thereat: which 1. justifyeth our 
doctrine against papists, that say we teach liberty: no, our 
doctrine admitteth not such thing, if it be sinne, or may be 
cald with that name. 24, teacheth us to depart from iniquity; 
no prophane person. pure conversation. 

Doctrine every thing, that is truly cald by the name of 
sinne, is so odious to god, that he will not suffer them that 
continue therein, to ve professors. yet many, that will not 
sell their clayme of Christian for a whole world, follow such 
courses as be like the courees of the prophane. diverse 
acknowledge god, but have no more religion. to say nothing 
of Idolatry and superstition is not perjury ordinary and 
rash swearing not avoyded even (by) our Elders themselves. 
fayth and truth are made no conscience of. will the Lord 
Jesus save these by his blood? can they expect it? will 
they make him frivolous in his lawes? Odjection. Men doe 
not sweare, with an intent to blaspheme, Answer. This is an 
idle excuse; and cannot be accepted in any other case. Is 
not transgression of the Sabaoth ordinary? death was the 
punishment of it. Exodus.19. Examine whether Sabaoth be not 
polluted, by not hearing, meditating, conferring, by prophane 
and licentious courses. Is not disovedience an universall 
complaynt? To passe over murther adultery; is not 
intemperancy in diett, ordinary; gluttony, Drunkennes, and 
drinkinge in good fellowshippe, of which Peter; excesse in 
&apparell, now come downe from great ones, to those that are 
inferiors. fraud theft, deceyt in trades, etc 

use.l. let this cause us to look into these sinnes more 
narrowly. It is sufficient that we have done these things. 
let us not do these things, which may bring censure upon us, 
2. manner of dealing; he must be rebuked openly. 

Doctrine Every Transgression though of an Elder, must be 
sharply reprooved, and puolikely reprooved. 

there were 2 capitall sins that brought the flood; Blood, 
and incontinency. Noah reprooved them, Sodom exceeding 
wicked, Lott rebuked them, Levites rehearsed the commiuation. 
Isaiah denounceth 6 solemne woes against 6 sinnes. Jeremy... 
David an Elder, as prophett, as king reprooved by Nathan, 
Herod was rebuked by John Baptist. one Elder must thus 
proceed with another. yea an inferior with a superior. 

Use.l. Let Elders of all sortes, remember its godes 


ordinance and therefore be carefull to reproove sin in their di 
places. 2. Let all Elders submitt themselves to that which 

is gods ordinance, But Elders cannot endure to heare their 

faults touched....(torn) many inconveniences have such 

exercises sustayned so that sometimes in course of doctrine 

the faults of Elders were touched when god sees his reproofs 
neglected then he takes away the reproovers, and when this is; 

he makes way for a plag(ue). Take it in all....(illegible) 

and you shall find it true. In private, and publike reproofe 


avoyd all suspition of choller, seeke godes glory, and the 
partyes reformation. 


Se Reason: that the rest feare. 
Doctrine: The Lords ordinance is, that the reproofe of one, 
should be the amendment of others...Use. Do we heare sinne 
reprooved generally? Let us apply and consider what is the 
sinne etc. though the name be spared, and thou art not 
demonstrated, yet remember that the Lord now calleth thee, and 
giveth thee a summons. If upon special causes, there be a 
particular poyntings out of the sinne, and sinners; let none 
be so hardened by it as to reiect it: think it hath bene too 
sinfull here before; that it hath drawne such a reprehension. 


If thou be not battered by it, certainely it will make thy 
out of measure sinfull unto God. (Add.MSS.4933A.f. 86v). 
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area, particularly in the early years of the period, wien 
tne evidence sus ;ests that it was numerically neglisible. 
On the other hand, however, there are numerous xnown Puritan 
ministers who have not been included in the yearly table 
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